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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Transliteration into English in a dissertation con- 
cerning a topic and geographical area such as this one 
. deals with raises numerous problems. Consistency has 
"been the goal as far as was possible. 
I have used the Library of Congress systems for 


Arabic and Russian. In the case of Arabic, however, for 


words which appear in Webster's 


such as amir (for amir), vizir (for wazir), imam 
(imam) and sultan (for sultan), I have used 


the common English form. 


In the case of Russian transliteration, I have not 
included the supra-linear loops used to show that various 
combinations of letters combine to form individual letters 
as there is no convenient mechanical way to reproduce the 
loops. 

In transliterating Greek names, I have preferred 
the Greek forms to the Latinized forms frequently used 
although I have used the Latin form occasionally where it 
Seemed most appropriate. 

Place names were a particular problem as numerous 


towns and cities have as many as three and even four names, 
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Greek, Arabic, Armenian, and modern Turkish. In general, 
but not always, I have tried to use the transliteration 
of the nationality which ruled the place in question in 


the period which this dissertation covers. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are employed in this disserta- 


tion. 


A. H. Year of the Hijra (Muslim chronology) 


Arm. E. Armenian era (chronology) 


b. ibn, i.e., the son cf 

B Byzantion 

CSCO Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 

DOP Dumbarton Oaks Papers 

JA Journal Asiatique 

JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JESHO Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient ! 

PO Patrologia Orientalis 

REB Revue des études byzantines 

ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


The historical chronicle of Yahya b. SaCid al- 
Antaki is the most prominent literary evidence to the 
flourishing and diverse relations whieh eriste between 
medieval Islam and Christian Byzantium. Although reli- 
gious antagonisms planted the seeds of conflict, the 
rival civilizations enjoyed numerous political, com- 
mercial, and intellectual contacts. Relations may have 
been unusually friendly during the lifetime of Yahya b. 
SaCid. He was on the verge of manhood in the year 1000 
when Byzantium concluded an armistice--with the Egyptian 
Fatimid dynasty--which brought its last major war with 
an Arab-ruled state to an end. 

Yahya b. Sa°id was born an Orthodox Christian in 
Egypt in about 980. He left Egypt in 1014-1015 to take 
refuge from religious persecution at Byzantine Antioch 
where he remained until his death which occurred in 1066 
or shortly thereafter. 

His chronicle of the years 324-425/936-1034 is a 
precious historical record for at least three reasons. 


First, little eleventh century Arabic historical writing 
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has been preserved, and what has survived has usually been 
abridged and incorporated into the works of subsequent 
authors. Second, Yahya's Statements are to an exceptional 
degree factual and objective. Third, he chose to write on 
Subjects otherwise universally ignored. He is an unrival- 
led source for Byzantine-Arab political relations and an 
important one for the mysterious caliphate of al-Hakim, 
the position of the Christian minorities in Islamic lands, 
the origins of the Druze religion, and certain aspects of 
Byzantine internal history. 

Yahya composed his chronicle as a continuation of 
the Nazm al-Jawhar by the Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius 
(d. 940) whose name is alternatively given as SaCid b. 
Bitriq. He was dissatisfied with the quality of the 
earlier chronicle and improved upon it in his continuation. 
Unfortunately, his chronicle, as a continuation of the 
Nazm al-Jawhar, has no other title but "Continuation" 
(Ta'rikh al-Dhavl), by which it shall be designated here. 
Yahya, as a contributor to a separate Orthodox Christian 
(maliki or Melkite) tradition of historiography, was 
excluded from the major Islamic chronicle traditions of the 
period, both the Baghdad Reichschronographie and the local 
Egyptian Muslim tradition of historiography .* 

Yahya b. Sa°id's style of writing history is dis- 
tinctly individual. He neither follows the strict annal- 


istic pattern of the Reichschronographie, rigidly placing 
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events under the year they took place, nor shares the 
concern exemplified in the Egyptian local tradition for 
the biographies of prominent individuals, especially 
rulers. Drawing inspiration £rom both Byzantine and 
Arabic traditions, he has instead developed a reliable 
historical methodology on his own. This achievement 
reveals him as a person of considerable innovativeness as 
weil as intellectual acumen. Without exaggerating the 
picture--Yahya was far from being a Thucydides or Ibn 
Khaldun--his chronicle has many praiseworthy and original 
elements which make it a highly dependable source and a 
repository of original information. Not the least of 
these elements is a religious tolerance foreign to most 
medieval historiography, although not without parallel in 
Arabic historiography. 

The geographic scope of Yahya b. Sa°id's "Continua- 
tion" is relatively limited but realistic. In the main it 
treats events in Syria, Egypt, and the eastern zones of 
the Byzantine Empire. However, it deals sporadically with 
the different subject areas. Thus, in the case of Egypt, 
what Yahya has to say about the  Ikhshidid period is rela- 
tively scanty, but he supplies much relevant information 
for the reign of al-Mu°izz (359-365/969-975), the first 
Fatimid caliph in Egypt. The case of al-CAziz 
(365-386/975-996) and his son al-Hakim (386-411/ 


996-1021) is similar. Yahya has little to say about 
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al-°Aziz--and what he does say is duplicated elsewhere and 
is not of great value--but the greatest amount of space 
concerning a single subject he devotes to the reign of 
al-Hakim. Likewise, he touches consistently on Iraqi 
affairs until 991 but thereafter refers only once to Irag. 
North Syria and Byzantine-Arab relations across the Syrian 
border also absorb a great deal of his attention. He 
briefly mentions Bulgaria, Armenia, and Georgia in the 
context of Byzantine affairs. The tenures in office of 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria he gives throughout. The whole "Continuation" 
is modest in length, taking up just 183 pages in the only 
complete edition. 

The following chapters will deal with several of 
the most important problems associated with Yahya b. 
Sacid's "Continuation." After reviewing the available 
biographical data on the author in this chapter, we shall 
turn in Part I of the dissertation to the question of his 
sources. 

The fundamental research into Yahya b. SaCid's biog- 
raphy and sources was carried out by Viktor Romanovich 
Rozen (1849-1908), one of the fathers of Russian oriental 
studies, in a large volume published nearly a century ago, 
Emperor Basil Bulgaroctonus, Excerpts from the Chronicle 
of Yahya of Antioch. His is the only book or monograph 


devoted to Yahya b. Sa°id to date. As its title shows, 
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Rozen's book, originally his doctoral dissertation, is 
principally an investigation of the Byzantine aspects of 
his "Continuation." It includes sixteen excerpts from the 
chronicle falling within the reign of Basil II (975-1025) 
and Constantine VIII (1025-1028) as well as an account of 
the Byzantine capture of Edessa during the reign of 
Romanos III Argyros (1028-1034) ;4 Rozen translates these 
excerpts into Russian and provides a detailed and creative 
commentary on them. These were the first published parts 
of the chronicle. To these excerpts Rozen added an intro- 
duction, which included chapters on previous European 
knowledge of Yahya, the manuscripts, Yahya's biography 
and his sources as well as a survey of the chronicle's 
contents and characteristics. Although the existence of 
his continuation of Eutychius was known to a few European 
Arabists before Rozen, he was the actual discoverer of the 
chronicle and pointed out its importance to the scholarly 
world. 

The following study of Yahya's biography reviews 
Rozen's conclusions and assumptions, which have for the 
most part been confirmed by evidence that has surfaced 
since Rozen's time. Moreover, Rozen's valuable work still 
serves as the point of departure for any further study of 
Yahya's biography and his Greek sources. 

In Chapters 2 and 3 of Part I four of Yahya's 


Arabic sources are definitely identified for the first time 
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by means of an intricate comparison of texts. In Chapter 
4 the single previously identified Arabic source as well 
as Yahya's Greek and possibly Syriac sources are discussed. 
The choice of sources sheds light on the materials which 
he had available to him in composing his chronicle and on 
his technical acumen in making use of these materials. 
It also illustrates the relationship of the "Continuation" 
to other historical writing of the period. This last is 
an important question for the modern student engaged in 
writing the history of the era. 

Part II includes a chapter on Yahya's treatment of 
the controversial reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
(386-411/996-1021) and a chapter which concentrates on the 
most important historiographic questions concerning the 
"Continuation." 

Al-Hakim bi-Amr Illas, the third Fatimid caliph of 
Egypt, received an extremely bad press from the medieval 
chroniclers, and most modern historians have followed 
their lead. Although Yahya b. Said is among those who 
denigrate al-Hakim, some of his statements expose laudable 
features of the Caliph's regime. His attempts to resolve 
the problems posed by al-Hakim's contradictory and often 
bizarre deeds furnishes the most revealing glimpses into 
Yahya's personal views and intellectual abilities. 

An historiographic analysis of the "Continuation" 


forms the sixth chapter. Here the importance of the 
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various historiographic tendencies and inspirations affect- 
ing Yahya will be weighed in the hope that through a 
heightened knowledge of the method and technique of one 
medieval chronicler, our acquaintance with medieval histor- 
iography will be enriched. It is principally as a con- 
tribution to the twin fields of Byzantine and Islamic 
historiography, both grievously neglected, that this 
dissertation is intended. 

Part III of the dissertation is a detailed survey 
of Byzantium's foreign policy toward its eastern neighbors 
during the reign of Basil II, 975-1025, focusing on the 
development of the  interrelationships of Constantinople 
with the major and minor Muslim and Caucasian dynasties. 
It is included in this dissertation, which otherwise 
emphasizes historiographic issues, to provide factual 
information on Yahya's treatment of these relations, for 
which he is the single most important source. No up to 
date study of these relations is available elsewhere. In 
Part III then Yahya b. Sa°id becomes a secondary character, 
and the actual development of historical events becomes 


the principal object of inquiry. 
ke * ks k k kk k kk kk 
Yahya's biographical remarks are almost entirely 


confined to the brief introductory statement he makes to 


his continuation of Eutychius' chronicle. This statement 
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permits some acquaintance with the chronicler and his in- 


tentions. 


In the name of God, the beneficent, 
the merciful. 


The book which Yahya b. Sa°id al-Antaki 
composed as a sequel to the history of 
Sa^id b. Bitriq [Eutychius]. 


My goal in this book is to recall all the 
information of past events which has come to 
me end rings true and all that has happened 


from the point where the history of SaCid b. 
Bitriq, Patriarch of Alexandria, concluded 


until this time of ours in the intention of ful- 
filling my due obligation to him who charged me 
with its composition and compilation and who 
has stimulated me to gather and arrange it. 

May God preserve and protect it from what he 
fears. 


In truth Sa°id b. Bitriq concluded his 
history in the fifth year of the caliphate of 
al-Radi, that is the three hundred twenty- 


sixth year of the caliphate [A.D. 937-938], 

and he died in the three hundredth twenty- 
eighth year. I will indicate the day and the 
month of the year in which he died in its place 
in this book of mine, and I will arrange this 
according to the manner in which he arranged 
it, and I shall follow the same procedures he 
followed. I shall mention the names of all 

the caliphs and kings whose names I have 
learned and the length of the reign of each of 
them. To that I shall add everything which 

has come to me of their acts, conduct, and the 
events that took place in their times. In this 
I will avoid long-windedness in expression 

and concision in summarization; I shall follow 
the middle between the two ways. Actually, 
people aspire more to knowledge of events closer 
in time and have greater desire for it. 


I will mention in it the names of the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Constantinople and their tenures in their 


sees just as [Sa°id b. Bitrig] did in his 


history, and [mine] will be a separate book 
added to his book. 


As for the Roman patriarchs, their names have 
not come to me with accuracy, and, in fact, 


sa°id b. Bitriq the Patriarch mentioned them 


uninterruptedly from Peter, the leader of the 
apostles, until Agapios during whose patriarchate 
took place the sixth council of the 289 
[patriarchs] in Constantinople in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine b. Constans, the Emperor of 
the Byzantines, in the days of the caliph 


Yazid b. Mu°awiya b. Abi Sufyan. He did not 
indicate who came after him, and he mentioned 

in the second half of his book that, "The names 
of the Roman patriarchs since the death of the 
patriarch Agapios have not come to us nor news 
of them since that time until that when I com- 
posed this book."  Agapios continued being 
mentioned in the diptychs from the convention of 
the sixth council until after the death of the 


patriarch Sa°id b. Bitriq during a long period, 


the extent of which has not been calculated. 
After him was mentioned the name of another 
patriarch, Benedict. His name continued to be 
mentioned in the diptychs until A.D. 393(-9)/ 
[1002-1009]. After this Benedict there was a 
number of patriarchs, but the name of not one of 
them was inscribed or mentioned in the countries 
of Egypt and Syria because of the interruption 
of news of them and the distance of their country; 
they were content to meation the deceased 
Benedict. 


In our time they have placed over it a patriarch 


named Yuhanna, and they raised up his name and 


let drop that of the deceased Benedict. This is 
the cause which prevented recording their names 
and the reason for omitting mention of them. 


I composed this book for him who commissioned 
me with its composition, and after that histories 
came into my hands of which I was unaware when I 
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began preparing it. I altered it completely 
and rearranged it and recomposed it. Then 
again, after I changed my residence to the 
city of Antioch in A. H. 405[1014-1015]. I re- 
examined it. There came into my hands other 
histories, and I extracted from it what I have 
augmented and added to, and I changed some of 
it, and I have decided the matter, following 
this text. I wished to point this out, so 
that if other variant manuscripts are found, 
the reason may be recognized in this. I had 
intended also to improve the history of 


Sa^id b. Bitriq, and I have come across in it 


events which he concealed and disregarded. I 
would alter in it what came to him in distorted 
form and he did not know with certainty and 

led him to inaccuracy. I realized this would 
be prolonged and would necessitate extending the 
book and altering its contents, and I have 
abandoned [my intention]. 


Before beginning to compose this book I 
examined a number of manuscripts of that of 


Sa°id b. Bitrigq, and I have found some of 
them which include the history up to the 
deposition of al-Qahir from the caliphate, 
that is, the year in which SaCid b. Bitriq be- 


came patriarch of Alexandria, but others have 
additions, which are not in the original manu- 
script, by the continuator of the book. I 
have seen the original manuscript itself and 
other manuscripts of the book besides it, and 


its contents end at the caliphate of al-Radi, 
that is A.H. 326. I have composed this book 
following this particular manuscript because 
it is the most complete in exposition and the 
closest of them in time [to the author]. I 
believe that the cause of the imperfections at 
the end of some of these manuscripts and their 
deficient grasp of what is in the original 
manuscript is that the book was copied at dif- 
ferent times during the life of the author. Its 
text became widespread in the hands of the 
people, and each of the manuscripts was main- 
tained in its totality, carrying the history 
until the time in which it was written. I am 
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reliant here on the last chapter of the manu- 
script which is the most complete and perfect, 
and I will make what I have written follow it, 
praying th. aid of the Lord, requesting from 
him that he grant success to what I contemplate 
and intend, and he is [my] leader in his grace 
and forbearance. 


In short, Yahya b. Sa°id says of himself that an 
unnamed individual commissioned him to write a continuation 
of the world chronicle of Saia b. Bitrig, also known as 
Eutychius, the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria, and that he 
wrote and rewrote the continuation before his emigration 
to Antioch in 405/1014-1015; he composed a third draft 
when he arrived in Antioch. Each time that Yahya recast 
his composition, it was because he had come upon new 
sources previously unavailable to him. 

V. R. Rozen was able to supplement considerably the 
scanty details which Yahya b. Sa°id himself provided. Ac- 
cording to Rozen, Yahya was a Melkite Christian and rela- 
tive of the patriarch Eutychius, whose chronicle he 
continued. He was born in the late 970's, Rozen guessed, 
calculating that he must have been about thirty-five to 
forty years old at the time he migrated to Antioch. He 
lived there until 458/1066 at least. By profession he was 
à doctor. Rozen deduced that he must have written the 
first draft of his "Continuation" after the year 1003 and 
probably before the end of 1008; therefore the second 
redaction must have fallen between 1008 and 405/1014-1015. 


Rozen proposed that the actual chronicle did not end in 417 
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(or 418)/1027-1028, as did the two manuscripts available 
to him, but that it continued up to 458/1065-1066. Yahya's 
decease probably fell in that year or soon after.” 

Some of the assumptions on which Rozen based his 
conclusions must be partially modified in light of sub- 
sequently published sources, while many of Rozen's state- 
ments have been verified. Let us then examine how Rozen 
came to his conclusions. 

Rozen began with the only relevant date Yahya b. 
Sa^ ià gives for his personal life, that of his migration 
to Antioch in 405/1014-1015. Ibn Abi Usaybi^a, the author 
of the CUyün al-Anba' fi Tabagat al-Atibba', a biographical 
dictionary of doctors, stated in a biography of Eutychius 
that Yahya b. Sa°id had been a relative of Eutychius and 
continued his history.? Yahya's kinship with Eutychius 
indicates that he was probably a native of Egypt. An 
Egyptian origin would also explain why Yahya migrated to 
Antioch in 405/1014-1015. The preceding year al-Hakim, 
who had afflicted Egyptian Christians with a whole series 
of anti-Christian ordinances, in a moment of remorse per- 
mitted Christians as well as Jews to emigrate from Egypt 
to the Byzantine empire.? Yahya must have made his de- 
cision to take up residence in Antioch as a result of 
al-Hakim's edict permitting emigration. Finally, the. out- 
look and position of the author of the "Continuation" in 


respect to the events he narrates bespeaks his Egyptian 
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origin. For instance, the reign of al-Hakim occupies a 
remarkabley long section of the chronicle, between one- 
third and one-fourth of its total length. 

Yahya b. Sa^id belonged to the Melkite or Chalce- 
donian confession of the Eastern church, the only orthodox 
one in Byzantine eyes. In addition to the explicit state- 
ment of Samr b. Matta, a fourteenth century Nestorian 
writer, and Yahya's blood relationship to Eutychius, a 
Melkite, he demonstrates his Melkite affiliation by the 
constant attention he gives the Melkite patriarchs in the 
Axab lands while ignoring the Jacobites and Nestorians.!? 

Rozen believed that Yahya was approximately thirty- 
five or forty years of age at the time he emigrated to 
Antioch. He based this conclusion on the proposition that 
he must already have enjoyed a considerable intellectual 
reputation at the time he was entrusted with the comple- 
tion of Eutychius' chronicle and that he had already 
drafted and redrafted the continuation before enigrating.l! 
However, it is entirely possible that Yahya received the 
commission as a result of his kinship with Eutychius. At 
a time when people frequently died at a young age, it 
would hardly have been unusual for a talented young man, 
moreover, a blood relative of the original author, to be 
entrusted with such a duty. Thus, he may have been born 
in 980 or after. The advantage of this change in Rozen's 


reconstruction of Yahya's biography is that it reduces his 
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age to a more probable 86 years or less in 455/1066, the 
last year for which there is a reference to him. 

Rozen placed the first redaction of the chronicle 
after 394/1003, proposing 1007 or 1008 as preferable dates. 
He believed that in the preface to the chronicle everything 
which preceded Yahya's Statement that he wrote three drafts 
of his chronicle came from the preface to the original 
draft of the chronicle. Since he mentioned in this place 
the papacy of a Pope John, which Rozen, taking it for that 
of Pope John XVIII, dated 1003-1007, he concluded that 
Yahya must have written after 1003, 1? Rozen considered the 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the first redaction 
to be the death of Abu Ya^qgub b. Anastas, which Rozen con- 
jectured occurred in 397/1006-1007. There is now explicit 
evidence confirming Rozen's conjecture available. 1? Abū 
Yaqub b. Anastas was for several years al-Hakim's personal 
physician. Rozen claimed that there was a special bond 
of friendship between Abu Ya°qub and Yahya; both were 
Christians and doctors. As proof Rozen cites Yahya's 
treatment of Abu Ya°qub's death, which is unique in his 
chronicle; only in Abu Ya°qub's case did he place the 
formulaic "May God bless him" after a person's name when 
telling of his death. Rozen pointed out that he did not 
do this for his kinsman Eutychius, for any of the Melkite 
patriarchs, including the martyred patriarch of Antioch 


Christopher, or for any Byzantine enperor.l* 
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Rozen attempted to relate the notice of Abi Ya°qub's 
death to the first redaction of the chronicle, but the 
evidence he advanced in support of this contention is not 


entirely convincing. 15 


Yahya says that in the period, 
actually two years and eight months, in which Abu Ya°qub 
was al-Hakim's personal physician, he gained great personal 
influence with al-Hakim, even persuading him to take up 
wine-drinking, which the Caliph had previously banned from 
his dominions. This resulted in the amelioration of al- 
Hakim's medical condition and, according to Yahya, led to 
a consequent improvement in political and social conditions. 
With Abu Ya°qub's death al-Hakim went back to abstention 
from wine and reinstated the prohibition against its use. 
Al-Hakim soon relapsed into his previous erratic pattern 
of behavior, once again destabilizing conditions within 
Egypt. 16 

Presumably because Yahya mentioned Abu Ya°qub's 
death before recounting the story of his influence on al- 
Hakim, it is possible to argue that the first redaction 
mentioned only the death of Abu Ya°qub and that the third 
redaction, composed in a safer time and place, was the 
first to tell the full story of how Abu Ya^qub influenced 
al-Hakin. Although this is a mere hypothesis, susceptible 
neither to proof nor disproof, it is not unreasonable. 
However, Rozen's attempt to date the composition of the 
first redaction to 1007 or 1008 on the basis of this 


reasoning is not as firm as it might seem. 
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Therefore, while Rozen's assumption that the papacy 


of John XVIII was mentioned in the first redaction may be 


correct, thus establishing a terminus a quo for the original 
redaction of the chronicle, heri is no way of establishing 
a terminus ad quem other than to allow a reasonable amount 
of time for the composition of a second redaction before 


Yahya's departure from Egypt. 


Rozen demonstrated that he must have continued his 
chronicle beyond 1027-1028, the point where the manuscripts 
at Rozen's disposal broke off, on the basis of two manu- 
script glosses concerning the Byzantine capture oi Edessa 
in 422/1031. The glosses, from manuscripts of the chron- 
icles of Amr b. Matta and Matthew Tsigala, were nearly 
identical in content and cited Yahya b. Sa^id as their 
source. 7 To answer the question how far beyond 1031 the 
chronicle continued, Rozen turned to Muhammad al-Hamawi, 
the author of a chronicle, preserved in a unique manuscript 
now in the Asiatic Museum, Leningrad. Al-Hamawi stated 
that the history of al-Antaki concluded in 458/1066. 18 
It is possible now to verify al-Hamawi's statement, which 
was open to doubt on the basis of his general unreli- 
ability, from the abridgement of the chronicle of the 
Aleppan Muhammad b. ©A1i ai-CAzimi (483-556/1090-1161). 
Al-PAzimi, who served as a source for al-Hamawi, wrote 
simply under the year 458, "The history of al-Antaki the 


Christian went up as far as here"? 


Yahya b. Sa°id was 
probably a source for al-°Azimi's lengthy history, which 


has unfortunately survived oniy in the abridgement. 
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Two other considerations demonstrate the accuracy 
of Rozen's thesis that the chronicle must have extended 
beyond what the extant manuscripts preserve. In discuss- 
ing the failure of armistice negctiations between the 
Fatimid caliph al-Zahir (411-427/1021-1036) and Romanos 
Argyros (1028-1034), Yahya States, "The correspondence 
between the two sides continued on this subject in the days 
of [Romanos Argyros] and the days of the Emperor Michael 
after him for three and one-half years until the affair 
was settled on the basis of what shall be mentioned in 
what follows." 7° Of course, the extant portion of Yahya 
b. Sa°id's "Continuation" breaks off with the reign of 
Ramanos Argyros. 

More evidence to the same effect is provided when 
Yahya speaks of Basil II's subjugation of the Bulgars in 
1018: "[Basil] married the daughters of the Bulgars with 
the sons of the Byzantines and the daughters of the 
Byzantines to the sons of the Bulgars, and he made them 
mingle, and in this manner put an end to the ancient 
grudges between them, [but] they revived among them later 


as we shall narrate in its place."?l 


This is, however, the 
final mention of Bulgaria in the extant portion of the 
"Continuation." 

According to the biography of Yahya b. Sa°id which 


Ibn Abi UsaybiCa included in his biographical dictionary 


of doctors, Yahya was still alive in 455/1063. 
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Unfortunately, Ibn Abi Usaybi^a did not think to make tne 
connection, possibly because he was unaware of it, between 
the doctor Yahya and the historian Yahya whose biography 
of the Egyptian doctor Yusuf al-Nusrani he quoted and whom 
he mentioned as the continuator of the history of 
Eutychius.?? For this reason there remains a small grain 
of conjecture in his biography. Nevertheless, Rozen 
certainly is justified in identifying the two Yahya's as 
one and the same. Thus, on the authority of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi^a, he was still living in the seventh decade of 
the eleventh century and could have carried his chronicle 
up to 458/1066 as al-Hamawi and al-CAzimi state. 

Rozen concluded that Yahya b. saCia had been a 
professional physician. In arriving at this conclusion, 
he relied on one author's express statement, on the family 
relationship between Yahya and the patriarch Eutychius, 
himself a doctor, and on the internal evidence of the 
chronicle, which displays a greater sophistication in 
medical areas than would normally be found among non- 
doctors. 

Camr b. Matta, the Nestorian chronicler who repro- 
duced the account of the Byzantine capture of Edessa in 
1031, wrote that he took it from the history of Yahya 
b. SaCíd b. Yahya the Melkite doctor.?? Rozen then made 
the connection with the aged doctor Abu al-Faraj Yahya 
b. Said b. Yahya, whose biography Ibn Abi Usaybi^a gave. 


Ibn Abi Usaybi°a stated that the source of his biography 
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was Ibn Butlan's "Discourse on the reason why the expert 
doctors have changed the treatment of most diseases which 
were formerly treated with hot remedies to a cooling 
treatment, e.g., for plegia, facial paralysis, paresis, 
and others and why they violate the rules of the Ancients." 

Ibn Butlan was a Christian originally from Iraq who 
arrived in North Syria in 447/1055 after spending a year 
in Constantinople. He passed the rest of his life alter- 
nately in Aleppo and Antioch, dying in a monastery in the 
latter city, 8 Shawwal, 458/ Sept. 2, 1066. In this 
treatise which he wrote at Antioch in 455/1063, Ibn Butlan 
says that Yahya is still living "in our time." He refers 
to him as a doctor learned in the field of medicine and 
especially pious and noble.?4 It is worthy of notice that 
this treatise of Ibn Butlan's, which deals with the intro- 
duction of cooling rather than warming methods for dealing 
with various types of paralysis, names Yahya b. Sa°id as 
an early proponent of this change, another sign of his 
characteristic innovativeness. 

In view of the traditional Middle Eastern pattern 
in which whole extended families follow a single profession 
from generation to generation, Yahya's familial relation- 
ship to the patriarch Eutychius, who Ibn Abi Usaybi^ja says 
in his biographical dictionary was a doctor, suggests that 


Yahya also was a doctor. 
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Rozen attached particular significance to his ex- 
planation of the caliph al-Hakim's strange behavior as a 
medical problem. Rozen remarked that Yahya's observations 
revealed an unusually good knowledge of medicine and that 
he was unique in taking this view of al-Hakim.*° After 
recounting Byzantine-Bulgarian relations in 407-408/June 
1016-May 1018, Yahya tells how al-Hakim let his fingernails 
and hair grow long and went around for long periods of 
time in the same black cloak matted with sweat and dust 
until it stuck to him. The urge to be riding about con- 
Stantly afflicted him. 

He described these as symptoms of a type of melan- 
choly (malankhulia) originating in an ill humor that set 
upon al-Hakim in his youth, causing convulsions.  Eventu- 
ally this ill humor succeeded in drying out al-Hakim's 
brain. 

Protracted observation made clear what was hidden 
to one who saw the afflicted person only casually. In 
describing the delusions that affect those who have con- 
tracted the disease, Yahya went on to describe how such 
malankhulia must be treated by sitting in syrup of violet 
and cooling the malady with it. Then he repeated the 
story he had already written under A.H. 397 of how the 
Christian physician Abu Ya°qub b. Anastas prescribed wine 
to obtain an improvement in al-Hakim's condition, but he, 
giving up wine again, relapsed into his former behavior 


when Abu Ya^qub diea. 76 
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Rozen assembled, an imposing combination of evidence 
to support.his conclusion that Yahya was a professional 
physician. It was by no means unusual for an historian to 
have another profession than that of historian; it was 
more the rule than the exception.  Thabit b. Sinan and 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Miskawayh, two famous Iraqi historians 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, also followed the 


: ita 2 
profession of medicine. 7 


Thus, the outlines of Yahya's biography remain in 
most respects as Rozen reconstructed them. It is only 
necessary to reject as hypothetical two points: his con- 
jecture that Yahya was born in 980 at the latest, and 
therefore must have been over thirty-five years of age at 
the time he left for Antioch, and the assignment of the 
probable date for the first draft to 1007-1008. 

The continuation of Eutychius's history was not 
Yahya b. Sa°id's sole literary achievement. Three theo- 
logical works attributed to Yahya b. Sa°ia al-Antaki are 
said to be preserved in private possession in Aleppo. 
These works, whose titles indicate their polemic nature, 
are "Treatise on the Truth of the [Christian] Religion," 
"Refutation of the Jews," and "Refutation of the 
Muslims. "78 Yahya also mentions two projects which he 
had hoped to undertake but had given up. The first was a 


recasting of Eutychius's history which Yahya abandoned 


due to the unacceptable increase that it would have 
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necessitated in the length of the original work. The 
Second was to have been a treatise on calculating the date 
of Easter with a view to avoiding the disagreements which 
had occurred on this subject between the various Christian 
communities. Yahya originally intended to insert it in 
his continuation of the Nazm al-Jawhar but wisely dropped 


the idea, once again for reasons of length. ?? 


Its in- 
clusion would have violated the style and basic themes of 
the "Continuation." 

The Egyptian scene in which Yahya b. Sa°id lived 
his early life was a quickly changing one. He was born 
during the reign of al-°Aziz billah (365-386/975-996), the 
seconá and possibly most outstanding of the Fatimid caliphs 
in Egypt. The Fatimid takeover in 969 was the most im- 
portant event in Egyptian history since the Arab conquest. 
The IsmaCili movement, of which the Fatimids were the spear- 
head, was an Islamic reformist movement which represented 
a potential danger to the position of Egyptian Christians. 

The Christians of both the Coptic and Melkite rites 
had retained an important role in the official and com- 
mercial life of Egypt. Their capacity to administer and 
their ability to perpetuate themselves in the bureaucracy 
made them an indispensable prop to the ruling dynasty, but 
their power and position was an irritant to the Muslims 
who made up a majority of Egypt's population. One of the 


popular criticisms against the Ikhshidids was that they 
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had tried to fuse the Egyptian population together to 
produce a happy commonwealth of Christian, Muslim, and 
Jew. The Fatimids capitalized on this sorepoint, and, it 
must be remembered, their major claim to legitimacy in 
annexing Egypt was that they could safeguard it from the 
Christians and wage the Holy War (jihad) more effectively 
than the Ikhshidids, on whom, along with the Hamdanids, 
this responsibility had fallen in consequence of the rapid 
withering of the CAabbasid caliphate. 

Once the Fatimids had seized Egypt, however, they 
_ found themselves as dependent on their Christian and 
Jewish officials as were their predecessors. The first 
action against Christian and Jewish officials was taken 
near the end of the reign of al-“Aziz. Later Al-Hakim 
issued a series of multifarious decrees aimed against the 
two tolerated minorities. Yahya's statement that al- 
Hakim was forced to reinstate the Christian officials he 
had dismissed because there was no one to take their place 
indicates their importance in the administration of Egypt. 
Al-Hakim's ordinance directed against excessive display 
of wealth by Christians also shows that at least some 
Christians were doing very well in commercial and business 
endeavors in Egypt, well enough to inate the wrath of the 
Muslim community, which held that God's divine order should 
be reflected in some measure in this world. 

The court doctors were almost all Christians, giv- 


ing them a direct voice in the Caliph's ear. Among the 
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religious communities there was much jealousy and hatred, 
envy of the position of others and fear of such envy. It 
merely took some idealistic notions, placed in the young 
Caliph's mind, to stir up the cauldron of intercommunal 
feelings. 

Antioch, when Yahya b. Sa°id arrived there in 405/ 
1014-1015, had been under Byzantine rule for forty-five 
years since its reconquest in 969. In antiquity the city 
was one of the great metropolises of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. During the period of Arab domination, Antioch 
lived in the shadow of its sister city, Aleppo, one hundred 
kilometres to the east, until the re-establishment of 
Byzantine rule gave it a new importance, both as a Byzantine 
forward bulwark and as a target for Muslim religious pro- 
paganda. 

All contemporary accounts recognize Antioch as a 
great and prosperous city at this time. Ibn Hawqal wrote 
that a day would be necessary for a man on horseback to 
make the circuit of Antioch's wall. It was, according to 
him, the most pleasant city of Syria after Damascus, sur- 
rounded with estates, forests, and fields which freed it 
from any need of importations. °° 

Ibn But lan after his first visit to Antioch wrote 
to a friend in Baghdad: 

The country between Aleppo and Antioch is 


without any ruins, fertile soil cultivated with 
wheat and barley under olive trees; its villages 
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follow each other in uninterrupted succession, 
its gardens are full of flowers and its water- 
courses stream freely. 

Antioch is a large town, with a wall and an 
outwall. The wall has 360 towers on which the 
guard is mounted by turn by 4,000 watchmen who 
are sent from Constantinople, from the Imperial 
Court, to secure the safe guardianship of the 
town for a term of one year and who are relieved 
in the second year. The shape of the town is 
like a semicircle the diameter of which is 
leaning on a mountain. The wall rises with the 
mountain up to its summit and completes the 
circle. On the top of the mountain within the 
wall is a citadel which appears small on account 
of its distance fror the town. 


The citadel (or cathedral?, bi^a) of Qusyan (Cassian) 
was in the center of the town. It was one hundred paces 
in length and eighty in width. Halls around it accom- 
modated the Byzantine functionaries and teachers of grammar 
and language, and on top of it was located a church 
(kanisa). There was a hospital where the Patriarch, 
following the example of the Emperor at Constantinople, 
took the patients under his personal protection. Antioch 
also possessed baths which were reportedly unsurpassed in 
any other city of the age. ?? 

Antioch retained a Muslim population after it came 
under Byzantine sovereignty. During the revolt of Bardas 
Phocas (987-989) the Muslims as well as the Armenians in 
the city supported the rebel's brother Leo Phocas who at 
the end of the rebellion held out in a strategically- 


located tower on the mountain. Leo appealed to the Muslims 


of the city for yet more help, but the city population 
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instead suppressed the rebels. Apparently by 989 the 
Armenian migration into North Syria was already under way. 
There were also members of the Syrian Jacobite church in 


Antioch with their own patriarch.?? 


Unfortunately, the 
source material on Antioch is so scanty that the city's 
civic history cannot be traced after the end of eastern 
Roman rule there in 637-638. Still Rozen's belief that 
Antioch during Yahya b. Sa°id's lifetime was a half-Arab, 
half-Greek city is open to question.?* Its pcpulation was 
probably highly heterogeneous, composed of Arab remnants 
from the days of Hamdanid rule and enhanced by all the 
groups which the Byzantines called on to repopulate the 
land and to ensure its prosperity and loyalty. It is 
perhaps more judicious to say that Antioch was more Arab 
than Greek, and, although Syriac and Armenian could be 
heard, Arabic was the major spoken language. Upon this 
heterogeneous and heterodox population was imposed a layer 
of Greek-speaking bureaucrats and military officials. In 
Antioch a refugee such as Yahya b. Sa°id or an elder 
Scholar such as Ibn Butlan could find safety and repose in 
an atmosphere that was both Arab and Christian.  Doubt- 
lessly this was the reason Ibn Butlan forsook Constan- 
tinople after only one year to come to Antioch. 

Antioch was closely linked to Aleppo by commercial 
ties, and the Byzantine-Arab border was no hindrance to 


trade. When the Emperor Basil II ordered the cessation of 
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all trade and travel between his lands and those of Egypt 
and Syria in 1016, Salih b. Mirdas, the amir of the Kilab 
tribe, which inhabited the amirate of Aleppo, successfully 
petitioned to have the prohibition raised from the area 


under his control; ^? 


This gives an indication of the sig- 
nificance of this trade. According to Ibn Butlan, Aleppo 
circa 1049 imported its entire fruit, vegetable, and wine 
supply from Byzantine territory. °° 

Yahya b. Sa°id lived in a time when unprecedentedly 
mild hostility made possible considerable contact and com- 
munication between Byzantium and the Arab lands. The 
Byzantine border running east of Antioch may have become 
a meaningless boundary for most purposes after the annual 
Muslim raids into Byzantine territory ceased about 967. 

As the only Byzantine author of an extant Arabic 
chronicle, Yahya b. Sa°id is a unique historical figure. 
His "Continuation" is the basic document on Byzantine-Arab 
interaction, 938-1034, to which other authors add only 
fragmentary information. He is also a source of rare in- 
formation of a local east Anatolian and north Syrian nature 
and a wise commentator on the political and religious 
conflicts around the eastern Mediterranean. From the "Con- 
tinuation" itself one could easily recognize that Yahya b. 
SaCid was Christian, but his Byzantine nationality would 
pass unnoticed if he, himself did not point it out. His 


personal style of chronography also appears to owe com- 


paratively little to Byzantine historiography of the time. 
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He sticks dryly to the facts and enters rarely and reluc- 
tantly into the personalized and anecdotal explanations of 
Gents which are so common among contemporary Byzantine 
chroniclers. Naturally the modern commentator who wouid 
like to know more about the chronicler and his prejudices 
finds this a regrettable trait. 

Our examination in the following chapters of Yahya 
b. Sa°id's sources and discussion of some aspects of his 
historiographic method will attempt to peal away the veil 
of factuality which obscures this little-known figure and 
to illuminate the personality of the chronicler who has 
contributed so greatly to modern knowledge of the Byzantine- 


Arab relationship. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THABIT b. SINAN AND THE ANONYMOUS IRAQI 


"CHRONICLE; IBN ZULAQ 


In considering the achievement of a chronicler the 
first question which demands an answer is that of his 
sources. One can begin evaluating the acumen of the chron- 
icler himself by the quality of the sources he has used. 
In this respect Yahya b. Sa°id presents a particularly 
difficult problem. Yahya intentionally left his sources 
anonymous, and his compact technique of combining infor- 
mation from them has further obscured the question of 
their identification. This is in contrast to the tradition 
of Muslim Arabic historiography which placed high value on 
citing reputable authorities for one's information. On 
the subject of sources Yahya b. sa ia says only: 

I composed this book for him who commissioned 

me with its composition, and, after that, 

histories that I had not read at the time I 

began its composition came into my hands, and 

I altered it completely, and recast its order, 

and recomposed it. Then again, after having 

changed my residence to Antioch in the year 

405 of the Hijra, I examined it a second time. 

Other histories came into my possession, and I 


augmented and added to what I_extracted from 
it, and I changed some of it. 
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The investigation of Yahya b. Sa°id's sources which follows 
Substantiates his claim to have drawn the material for his 
chronicle from numerous sources. It identifies for the 
first time four Arabic authors whose works Yahya b. SaCia 
had at his disposal in writing his "Continuation"--Thabit 
b. Sinan, Ibn Zulaq, ^A1Í b. Muhammad al-Shimshati, and 
al-Musabbihi--and points out the existence of an important 
but anonymous fifth source. Thübit b. Sinan, Ibn Zulaq, 
and al-Musabbihi were among the most famous historical 
writers in Arabic of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The supporting evidence for these conclusions is 
presented in Chapters 2 and 3. The order in which the 
sources are dealt with is primarily chronological and 
only secondarily geographical. Chapter 2 treats Yahya 
b. Sa°id's two Iragi sources:  Thabit b. Sinan and an 
anonymous chronicle. The question of his relation to each 
of them is best discussed in the context of his relation 
to the other. Also in the second chapter Ibn Zulaq, one 
of Yahya's sources for Egyptian affairs in the first 
part of his "Continuation," is discussed. Chapter 3 will 
treat a North Syrian-Mesopotamian, al-Shimshati, and an 
Egyptian, al-Mushabbihi, both of whom were important 
authorities for events around the end of the tenth century. 

There has been no study on Yahya's Arabic sources 
to date, but Marius Canard has considered the problem in 


several places.? His conclusions--that Yahya drew on 
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Thabit b. Sinan, Miskawayh, and possibly Hilal al-Sabi-- 
were highly tentative. On very fragmentary evidence 
V. R. Rozen proposed Miskawayh as a source.? Previously, 
only one of Yahya's Arabic sources has been conclusively 
identified: the hagiography of Christopher, the martyred 
patriarch of Antioch (d. 967), by Ibrahim b. Yuhanna. 
The relationship of Yahya and the Vita Christophori will 
be discussed in Chapter 4. 

Thanks to the existence of a considerable number of 
medieval Arabic chronicies which have remained extant, it 
is possible to attempt to identify Yahya b. SaCid's 
Arabic sources. For what they tell of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries some of these chronicles are based on 
first-rate contemporary sources. The majority of them 
were written one or two centuries at least after Yahya b. 
Sa°id lived. However, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth century chroniclers, such as SAli b. zafir 
al-^Azdi (d. 1226), Abu Bakr b. al-Dawadari (d. 1348), 
al-Magrizi (d. 1442), and Abu al-Mahasin b. Taghribirdi 
(d. 1469), preserve long passages from earlier chronicles 
intact and even cite the original authors. Through care- 
ful comparisons of many texts, it is possible to name 
some of the Arabic authors on whom Yahya b. Sa°id drew. 

Yahya also used non-Arabic sources, which were 
probably among those which he came upon for the first time 
in Antioch. They were written in Greek and possibly also 


in Syriac. Unfortunately, the extant Greek chronicles 
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for the history of the period Yahya writes on are few in 
number and are closely related to one general chronicle 
tradition. V. R. Rozen is the only scholar to have studied 
Yahya's Greek sources.? Chapter 4 will also include a 
review of Rozen's conclusions, which it has only been 
possible to update here as no major new evidence has come 
to light concerning the non-Arabic sources of Yahya's 


"Continuation." 


Thabit b. Sinan and the Anonymous 
Iragi Chronicle 


A comparison of Yahya's chronicle with Abu ‘Ali 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Miskawayh's Kitab Tajarib al-Umam (Book 
of the Experiences of the Nations) ° clearly reveals that 
for his knowledge of Baghdad and Iraqi affairs even up to 
as late a date as 360/970, Yahya drew on Thabit b. Sinan 
(d. 365/976), either directly or indirectly. If, as 
Rozen and Canard both believed, Yahya b. Said had direct 
access to the Tajarib al-Umam, it would be highly possible 
that he took his information not from Thabit b. Sinan 
himself but from Miskawayh, who is known to have used 
Thabit as a source. At issue then is whether Yahya b. 
SaĪd received his information directly from Thabit b. 
Sinan or indirectly through Miskawayh.  Elucidation of 
the relationship between Yahya b. Sa^id and Miskawayh is 
of primary importance for determining the relationship of 


the former to Thabit b. Sinan. 
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Thabit b. Sinan was a member of the Sabian sect 
which flourished at Harran and from which came during the 
ninth and tenth centuries some of the most distinguished 
intellectuals of the Arab-Islamic world. He was a pro- 
fessional physician who served the caliphs al-Muqtadir 
(d. 320/932), al-Radi (d. 329/940), al-Muttagi (deposed 
333/944), al-Mustakfi (deposed 334/946), and al-Muti? 
(deposed 363/974) .7 Prominently placec *o observe events 
from the apex of power, Thabit was one of the original 
proponents in the Islamic iatellectual tradition of writing 
history, focused on contemporary events, in a secular 
style.? 

M. S. Khan in a recent study” attributed three 
historical works to Thabit b. Sinan: a lost history of 
Syria and Egypt, a history of the Qarmatian sect, the 
Akhbar al-Qarámita, 1° and a lost history of his own times, 
which recounted the history of Baghdad, Iraq, and oc- 
casionally a western Iran and Syria during the period 
293-363/908-974. There is some evidence that this "Con- 
temporary history" may have continued through 365/976. It 
is this last work which concerns us here. 

Thabit's "Contemporary history," which he called 
simply ta'rikh (history), was well-known to later his- 
torians who made great use of it. Among this number were / 
Miskawayh (d. 1030), Ibn al-Athir (à. 1234),7+ al- 
Hamadhani (d. 1127),!? tpn ai-Jawzi (à. 1200),]? Sibt b. 


14 


al-Jawzi (d. 1234),14 and al-Dhahabi (d. 1348).2° 
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Thabit's "Contemporary history" was a continuation 
of the famous history of al-Tabari (d. 923), which ended 
in 302/915. In turn, Hilal al-Sabi (d. 1056) and his son 
Ghars al-Ni^ma (d. 480/1087-1088) continued Thabit b. 
Sinan, and then Ibn al-Jawzi and his grandson Sibt D. 
al-Jawzi carried the tradition on farther. Judging from 
the extant works of the last two authors, each of these 
writers retained in abridged form the addition made by 
his predecessor to the historical tradition. C. H. Becker 
gave the name Reichschronographie to the tradition which 
these successive works formed because it was centered on 


Baghdad, the Abbasid capital. t? 


Although Thabit b. Sinan 
was not the only tenth century continuator of al-Tabari, 
his "Contemporary history" became the best known and pre- 
served history of the immediately post-Tabari era through 
the tradition of the Reichschronographie. 

Within the portion of the Tajarib al-Umam covering 
the years 301-334/914-946 Miskawayh mentioned fifteen 
times that his authority was Thabit Bi sinis: In fact, 
Thabit was Miskawayh's chief source from the beginning of 


al-Mugtadir's reign (295/908) until 340/952.27 


Miskawayh 
continued to rely on Thabit after 340 but to a lesser 
extent although Miskawayh himself states that for what 
comes after 340 he depended on eyewitnesses and other 


presumably oral sources. This, however, does not mean 


that he used no written sources, but simply that he reduced 
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his reliance upon them. 28 We shall see below that he made 
use of at least one other written source. 

On the basis of a careful comparison between the 
texts of Yahya b. saia, Miskawayh, and the other authors 
utilizing Thabit b. Sinan--mainly al-Hamadhani, Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Athir, and Elias of 
Nisibin--Yahya's direct acquaintance with the actual 
chronicle of Thabit b. Sinan can be demonstrated. 

Elias of Nisibin's Chronography?? is particularly 
helpful in this demonstration. Although Elias abbreviated 
his summaries of events in each year to only a few terse 
sentences, he cited Thabit by name for each year that he 
drew on his "Contemporary history." Thus, where there is 
broad agreement in content among the chroniclers known to 
have had Thabit as a source, Elias verifies that Thabit 
actually did describe the events in question. He wrote 
his chronicle in 1019. 

The appendix to this chapter lists thirty-six 
instances where Yahya drew on Thabit b. inan S Examples 
eight, seventeen, twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-seven, 
and thirty-four are evidence that Yahya drew his informa- 
tion directly from Thabit b. Sinan and not via Miskawayh. 
The last two examples--Sayf al-Dawla's campaign of 342/ 
953-954 and Nicephoros Phocas' campaign of 355/965-966-- 


are not even mentioned by Miskawayh. 
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Another event which Miskawayh completely omitted 
was the surrender of the Holy Mandilion to the Byzantines 


in 331/944.?! 


The Holy Mandilion was a towel on which 
Jesus Christ had once wiped his face, leaving an image 

of his visage preserved on the towel when it dried.  Sub- 
sequently, the Mandilion, having become a treasured 

icon. ** was kept in the cathedral church of Edessa, where 
it remained until the Byzantines besieged the city in 944. 
The Byzantines offered, either on their own or in response 
to the request of the people of Edessa, to release a 
certain number of Muslim prisoners of war, in addition to 
raising the siege, if the Mandilion were surrendered to 
them. The question was referred to Baghdad. The caliph 
al-Muttaqi asked his vizir Ibn Mugla to summon the lead- 
ing qadis and jurists to consider the issue. When they 
had assembled, there took place a long discussion, in 
which it was angrily recalled that the Mandilion had hung 
in the cathedral at Edessa for a great period of time and 
never before nad a Byzantine emperor requested its sur- 
render. Then the venerable "AlI b. Cisa, twice vizir and 
frequently shadow director of the Baghdad administration, 
spoke eloquently in favor of the opposite viewpoint. The 
release of the prisoners and their delivery from the Abode 
of Unbelief (Dar al-Kufr) deserved the highest priority, 
he argued. Accepting CAli b. “Isa's advice, the assembled 


jurists successfully pressed it upon the caliph al-Muttaqi. 
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The Edessans surrendered the Mandilion which was taken to 
Constantinople where the population gave it a triumphal 
welcome, and the Byzantines released the Muslim prisoners. 

Besides Yahya b. Sa°id, Ibn al-Athir, al-Hamadhani, 
Ibn al-Jawzi, and Sibt b. al-Jawzi all give some version 
of this story, and Elias of Nisibin cites Thabit b. Sinan 
in his notice of these negotiations. The affair is con- 
spicuously missing from the Tajarib al-Umam of Miskawayh. 
Yahya added some details not found in the standard Baghdad 
account. For instance; only he told the number of Muslim 
prisoners released, two hundred, or mentioned that the | 
Byzantines agreed to a nonagression treaty in regard to the 
territory of Edessa which stood until Sayf al-Dawla vio- 
lated it seven years later.?? 

Two factors hindred the realization until now that 
Thabit b. Sinan's lost "Contemporary history" was Yahya 
b. Sa°id's actual source: On the one hand, Yahya severely 
abridged the material he drew from a source and frequently 
combined the excerpt with information taken from other 
sources. On the other hand, other chroniclers, like 
Yahya, were usually concise in repeating what they took 
from Thabit b. Sinan's writings. Fortunately, the other 
chroniclers, besides Yahya, who relied on Thabit b. 
Sinan's history, used it as their only source for Iraqi 
and west Iranian events. Thus, comparison of all the 
texts--only Sibt b. al-Jawzi's Mir'at al-Zaman is not 


available in a published edition--along with consultation 
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of Elias of Nisibin's Chronograpny^* leads to the ines- 
capable conclusion that Yahya always drew directly on 
Thabit b. Sinan. There is then no evidence to support 
the proposition that the information Yahya b. Said re- 
ceived from Thabit b. Sinan was transmitted via Miskawayh's 
Tajarib al-Umam. 

The principal reason for considering Miskawayh as 
the link between Thabit b. Sinan and Yahya b. Sa°id for 
earlier events described in the Tajarib al-Umam is that 
there are numerous striking textual congruencies between 
what Miskawayh wrote in the later portions of his history 
and the corresponding passages in Yahya b. Sa°id's "Con- 
tinuation." 

Canard, who is intimately acquainted with the texts 
of both authors, has generally maintained that a direct 
relationship existed between Miskawayh and Yahya b. Sa^ ia. 
However, he has expressed different opinions in different 
places, from which it appears that he recognized the dif- 
ficulties in crediting Yahya with direct access to the 
Tajarib al-Umam.^? 

Rozen, who had at his disposal only a few pages of 
Miskawayh, which he had copied from a manuscript during a 
brief visit in Oxford, was much less cautious. He be- 
lieved that "For the history of the Buyids and Hamdanids, 
the composition of Ibn Miskawayh, ending with “adud al- 


Dawla, must be recognized as the genuine integer fons 
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since Yahya was not able to find a better source or one 
closer to the events recounted. It is not possible, 
therefore, to speak about whether Ibn Miskawayh and Yahya 
both made use of one common source unknown to us. "2$ 

Rozen's remarks referred to a series of parallel 
passages describing the defeat of the Buyid ruler of Iraq 
°rzz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar (356-367/967-978) and his Hamdanid 
ally Abu Taghlib b. Nasir al-Dawla, the amir of Mosul 
(358-369/969-979) by Bakhtiyar's cousin Adud al-Dawla 
Fanakhusraw at Qasr al-Jass, 17 Shawwal, 367/ May 28, 978 
and the flight of Abu Taghlib to Byzantine and subsequently 
to Fatimid territory, where ne died in battie, l Safar, 


369/ August 28, 979.27 


This account, which is related in 
broken sequence by both Yahya b. Sa°id and Miskawayh, is 
the most extended and remarkable instance of parallel 
texts to be found in the two chronicles. At the same 
time, versions of the same story also appear in a number 
of other later chronicles, almost none of which had any 
known connection with Miskawyh's.^9 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Miskawayh was Persian in 
nationality and a physician by profession. During the 
period which concerns us here, Miskawayh served suc- 
cessively under Abu al-Fadl b. al-°amid, 353-360/964-970, 
Abu al-Fadl's son Abū al-Fath b. al-CAmid, 360-366/970-976, 
and the supreme amir “adud al-Dawla, 366-372/976-983. 


Although not much can be said with certainty about 
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Miskawayh's life from after the death of “adud al-Dawla 
in 372/983 until his own death in 421/1030, it appears 
that during at least part of this time he moved in the 
highest circles of Buyid society in Irag, including that 
of the amirs Samsam al-Dawla (372-376/983-987) and Baha’ 
al-Dawla (379-403/989-1012).?? Miskawayh was a highly 
educated individual who was active in philosophy as well 
as in historiography. In his Experiences of the Nations 
(Tajarib al-Umam) he undertook to provide historical 
lessons from the examples of past nations, including early 
Islamic history. Thus, his history has an avowedly 
didactic purpose. It covers all of Islamic history up to 
369/979 but concentrates especially on the final two 
decades of that period. As an example of Muslim historical 
writing the Tajarib al-Umam is extraordinary. In the 
opinion of a leading authority, F. Rosenthal, 
"[Miskawayh's] narrative of the first seventy years of 
the fourth century of the hijrah, due to his own merit or 
the sources he used, represents the highwater mark for 
historical writing in annalistic form. "29 Miskawayh 
relates events in a cause and effect sequence and provides 
a rich background of financial and administrative detail. 
This contrasts starkly with the normally straightforward 
narration of events employed by most Arabic annalists. 
In essence, Miskawayh tried to make sense out of the 
time in which he lived. It is this departure which gives 


his history its great distinction. 
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In flavor the Tajarib al-Umam reflects the interests 
of a bureaucrat.  Miskawayh explains the governmental 
ability or inability of the most important figures of the 
Buyid State by their respective strength or defects of 
character. However, Miskawayh reserves his most favorable 
judgements for those under whom he personally served. 
Thus, white he had definite criteria for judging the per- 
formance of an important individual in government, the 
extent of objectivity he actually achieved is open to 
question. °l 

In advancing a direct source relationship between 
the Tajarib al-Umam and the "Continuation" of Yahya b. 
Sa^ ia,Rozen made two assumptions: first, that no source 
superior to the Tajarib al-Umam could have been available 
to Yahya aná, second, that no other writer could have 
been more prominently placed than Miskawayh to observe 
Iragi events as they unfolded during the 970's. 

Rozen was certainly correct in assuming that no 
other contemporary chronicle could have covered the same 
years as did Miskawayh in a more interesting or informa- 
tive manner. However, it should be remembered that the 
same qualities which make the Tajarib al-Umam so attrac- 
tive to the modern reader may in the tenth century have 
diminished its popularity--and hence its circulation-- 


outside of Buyid court circles. 
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Miskawayh's statement that he used no written 
source after 340/952?? appears to verify the second of 
Rozen's assumptions--that no other observer could possibly 
have stood in closer proximity to the events described 
by Miskawayh--and therefore no question of Yahya and 
Miskawayh having used a common source is involved.  How- 
ever, Miskawayh's continued reliance on Thabit b. Sinan 
after 340/952 belies his own statement. 

In fact, there is substantial reason to think that 
a mutual source may have united the accounts of Yahya 
b. Sa^ià and Miskawayh. First of all, it can be demon- 
strated that Yahya b. Said had at least one other-- 
unfortunately, anonymous--source besides Miskawayh at his 
disposal for the decade of the 970's if, indeed, he relied 
on the Tajarib al-Umam at all. 

A glance at events during 362/972-973, as recorded 
by Miskawayh and Yahya b. Sa°id provides sufficient 
example. On 1 Muharram, 362/ October 12, 972, Byzantine 
troops under the command of the Byzantine emperor John 
Tzimiskes sacked and burned Nisibin. Coming after the 
Byzantine conquest of Aleppo in 962 and the Byzantine 
victories and conquests that followed during the rest of 
the 960's, a great wave of fear and agitation for pro- 
tection struck the Syro-Mesopotamian border regions of 
the Dar al-Islàm and even Baghdad itself.  Mobs carrying 


open Qur'ans approached the palace of the Caliph (the 
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Sultan's palace, according to Yahya b. Sa^ ia) and violentiy 


demanded protection from the Rams 5? 


As for the Buyid 
amir of Iraq, Miskawayh wrote that "Bakhtiyar was at the 
time in Kufah, ostensibly visiting the martyrium but 
really on a hunting expedition." ^ 

Bakhtiyar tried to employ Abu Taghlib, the amir of 
Mosul, and Sebuktekin, the Turkish chamberlain whom 
Bakhtiyar had left in Baghdad, to throw back the Byzantines. 
He directed his vizir Ibn Bagiyya to tell Sebuktekin to 
issue the call for a levée en masse. This action reflected 
adversely on Bakhtiyar's government since it was an open 
proclamation that the Qood Paces could not protect the 
Muslim population with the military forces at its dis- 
posal. 

When Sebuktekin called on the population of Baghdad 
to prepare for the Holy War, an amazing quantity and 
variety of arms was produced, but any hope which rose from 
this show of strength soon evaporated, as the population 
split into Shica and Sunni elements, which began battling 
each other. A great deal of damage was done in the ensu- 
ing rioting. ?> 

Miskawayh's account of these events up to this 
point agrees in general with that of Yahya b. Sa^id as 
well as with that given by Sibt b. al-Jawzi; there are 


also verbal similarities which might give the impression 


that Miskawayh is the original source.  Miskawayh, however, 
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relates all these events with those of A.H. 


361 while 


Yahya b. Sa°id and Sibt b. al-Jawzi clearly state that 


they took place after 1 Muharram, 362, the date of the 


sack of Nisibin which set off the series of disorders. 


Miskawayh also fails to mention that when Bakhtiyar 


finally reached Baghdad, he was unable to restore order 


until after he ordered the burning of the Shi^ite quarter 


of al-Karkh. The following passages from Yahya b. Sa^ia 


and Sibt b. al-Jawzi demonstrate that they relied on the 


same source for their account of the fire. 


Yahya, 149/357: 
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Necessity demanded that the 
Sultan set the west side of 
the city on fire, Saturday, 
28 Ramadan, 362. [The 


Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir'at 


al-Zaman, B. M. Or. 4619, 
169v: 
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Necessity persisted until 
the Sultan set the west 


side of Baghdad on fire be- 
cause of the civil strife 
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quarter of] Bab al-Basra in it, and he set on fire 
2e T [everything] from the edge 

and what adjoined it from i 

the edge of Birkat Zalzal ee Pitter saral pona 

to {al-Sammakin] were Sammakin, and all Karkh was 


burned. The people were 
forbidden to extinguish it. 
It reached in all direc- 


burned, and the peopie 

were forbidden to exting- 
uish it. It reached in a xr 
all directions, and many tions, and thousands of 


A i wer 
men, wonen, chileren, and POOP and animals Yoro ss- 
animals were burned. It * 


: ; i ike of which 
was an odious affair. Its hac NC UU Scan iñ i 
like was never seen nor 


heard of...Then the Sultan Islam. The Sultan gave the 


vagabonds aman, and the 


took eighteen men Trom civil strife subsided. 


among the vagabonds and 
rioters. He killed four 
of them and gave the rest 


aman and promised them 
sustenance. The distress 
receded a little, and the 
civil strife subsided. 


As no passage in the Tajarib al-Umam corresponds to the 
above passages, Miskawayh could not be the potential source 
of this account. It is also not possible that the common 
source in question here was the chronicle of Thabit b. 
Sinan, which Yahya, Sibt b. al-Jawzi, and Miskawayh all 
used elsewhere, as we have seen, since Sibt states under 
A.H. 360 that the manuscript of Thabit b. Sinan available 
to him ended in that year. °° 
In addition to the account of the riots in Baghdad, 
Yahya b. Sacid mentions several other facts concerning 
events in the period 362-369/972-979, which could not 
possibly have been taken from Miskawayh. For instance, he 


asserted that *Adud al-Dawla assumed the titles Shahanshah 


and Tàj al-Milla (Crown of the Faith) whereas Miskawayh 


Sl 


throughout the Tajarib al-Umam suppressed mention of these 


titles." 


Yahya also says that in 364/974-975 the troops of 


Alptekin, Sebuktekin's successor at the head of the 


rebellious Turkish contingent in Bakhtiyar's army, stood 


off Bakhtiyar near Wasit for forty-eight days while 


Miskawayh speaks only of "about fifty days" (nahw khamsin 


awiman) . 


Yet a glance at the passages themselves indi- 


cates that both Yahya and Miskawayh must have used the 


Same source. 


Yahya, 155/363: 
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[Alptekin] camped at a dis- 


tance of less than one para- 


sang from Wasit. The van- 


guards met and the fight 
between them on the bank 


west of Wasit lasted forty- 
eight days. 


Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, 
II, 335-336: 


tr os 2 pte (oV! y Ie, 
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[The Turks] camped at e dis- 
tance of less than one para- 


sang from Wasit. They 
crossed on their bridge and 


advanced to Bakhtiyar's 
positions and continued to 
attack him in fits and 
spurts. This lasted for 
about fifty days. 


The occurrence of the rather unusual phrase "[So-and-so] 


camped at a distance of less than one parasang from Wasit" 


in both chronicles must signify the same source, but Yahya 
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could not have taken the number forty-eight from Miskawayh. 
His statement that the fighting lasted about fifty days 
is an attempt to round off the original figure, as given 
by Yahya's Source, or, perhaps, to reconcile it with a 
figure given by a second source. 

Similarly, Miskawayh does not state the date of 
^Adud al-Dawla's victorious entry into Baghdad, 18 
Jumada I, 364/ February 3, 976, nor the date of Rukn al- 
Dawla's death at the beginning of A.H. 366 («on or after 
August 30, 976). Yahya b. saia gives the dates for both 
these events. ?? 

Therefore, it is undeniable that Yahya b. SaCia 
used at least one other source in addition to the Tajarib 
al-Umam in recording the political history of Iraq after 
the point where the ta'rikh of Thabit b. Sinan ended. 

Moreover, close examination of the texts of 
Yahya b. sa°id's "Continuation" and the Tajarib al-Umam 
yields no specific evidence to support the proposition 
taat Yahya had Miskawayh at his disposal at all. 

As has been stated already, Miskawayh in the 
Tajarib al-Umam described the unfolding of events in 
conformity with a well-developed concept of history and 
his own strong ideas on the personal qualities of the 
leading figures in Buyid and Iraqi politics of the decade. 
Furthermore, Miskawayh wrote as a bureaucrat who was 
well aware of how variation in political leadership 


affected the performance of the administrative apparatus. 
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These pervasive traits in the Tajarib al-Umam are 
completely absent in Yahya b. Savid's "Continuation." 

For instance, Yahya does not show any cz the 
extreme prejudice against either Bakhtiyar or his vizir 
Ibn Bagiyya which Miskawayh exhibits blatantly. In char- 
acterizing Ibn Baqiyya Miskawayh says that he had pre- 


viously held the post of steward at Bakhtiyar's table. 


Miskawayh continues: 


When [Ibn Bagiyya] became vizir he wished 
to continue to perform these services, only 


Bakhtiyar would not allow it. People 
marvelled at his being appointed vizir, as 

he was a common man, whose eye never fell on 
any but his superiors, and who regarded him- 
self as everyone's inferior. The appointment 
added to the instability and decay of 


Bakhtiyar's power, and was the joke of the 
lower classes both near and far. 


Elsewhere Miskawayh refers to Ibn Baqiyya as a man "far 


from every virtue." *0 


The chaos that allegedly prevailed during 
Bakhtiyar's reign was, according to Miskawayh: 


All due to the improvidence of Bakhtiyar, 
his neglect of affairs, his devotion to 
pleasure, and his repugnance to taking any 
hand in the administration, in consequence 
whereof respect for authority was lost, the 
people broke restraint and raided each other, 
opposing caprices and mutually hostile 
designs were openly proclaimed, murder be- 
came so common that not a day passed without 
a number of victims, whose murderers were 
unknown, and if they were known could not 

be caught, financial supplied were cut off, 
and the distant provinces reduced to ruin by 
the ruin of the capital. 
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Both Yahya b. said and Miskawayh state that Bakhtiyar's 
extreme financial difficulties led him into fomenting 
hostilities against his own chamberlain Sebuktekin in 
order to recover the igta^s which he controlled. Yahya, 
however, says nothing about the ensuing civil strife in 
Ahwaz between the Dailamite and Turkish factions of 
Bakhtiyar's army, which Miskawayh records. This eventu- 
ally led to civil war in Iraq between Bakhtiyar, who 
had the support of the Dailamites, and the Turks in his 
army who were led at first by Sebukcekin and later by 
Alptekin. The Turkish threat to Bakhtiyar set the stage 
for the intervention of his cousin “adud al-Dawla during 
364/974-975 in Iraq. ?? 

Miskawayh's account of the history of Iraq, 
364-366/974-977, is especially valuable because of his 
presence in the retinue of Abu al-Fath b. al-CAmid, who 
was sent from Rayy to accompany “adua al-Dawla by his 
master the supreme amir Rukn al-Dawla (338-366/949-977). 
Although “adud al-Dawla's intervention in Iraq was made 
in favor of nis cousin, he ended up trying to steal away 
Bakhtiyar's realm. After the failure of “adua al-Dawla's 
first attempt at usurpation and his evacuation of Iraq, 
Ibn al-CAmid remained in Baghdad as the representative 
of Rukn al-Dawla. Then the latter died in early 366 
(on or after August 30, 977), Cadua al-Dawla tried a 


second time--in this case, successfully--to seize his 
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cousin's dominions. Thus, Miskawayh was an eyewitness 
of some central events during three crucial years in 
“adud al-Dawla's career. To create the laudatory picture 
of his character and accomplishments, which “adud al~Dawla 
obviously coveted, it was necessary that the usurpation 
of his cousin Bakhtiyar's kingdom be shown in a favorable 
light. It was incumbent upon Miskawayh, who was partial 
to “adud al-Dawla and whose service he entered in 366/ 
972, to offer an apologia for his hostile actions against 
his cousin. Miskawayh had the advantage of being able to 
base his interpretation of events on information obtained 
at firsthand. 

It will be profitable to examine the accounts which 
Yahya b. Sa°id and Miskawayh give of the history of these 
three controversial years. The two writers treat “adud 
al-Dawla's decision to seize control of Iraq from Bakhtiyar 
in what are, it appears, significantly different ways. 
Yahya says that "When the victory in favor of Fanakhusraw 
was completed, his appetite extended to seizing the 
kingdom of Iraq." Miskawayh, however, suggests a more 
deterministic explanation of “adud al-Dawla's decision: 
"When “adud al-Daulah had won this victory, no one, near 
or far, had any doubt that he would assume possession of 
this realm and incorporate it with Lis own, owing to 
Bakhtiyar's inability to govern it, his devotion to all 
sorts of amusements and frivolities, and the liberties 


taken with him by the Dailamites and Turks." 4? 
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The tone of Miskawayh's words seems intended to 
relieve “adud al-Dawla of the onus of actually having 
decided to steal Iraq away from Bakhtiyar. Rather he 
dutifully accepted the role thrust upon him as a conse- 
quence of Bakhtiyar's misrule. Indeed, Miskawayh 
represents Bakhtiyar as innately incompetent to rule. 
This became a major theme in Miskawayh's rationalization 
of adud al-Dawla's unsurpation and, perhaps, also in 
“adud al-Dawla's own propaganda. Yahya b. Said, in con- 
trast, sees “adud al-Dawla's decision as a manifestation 
of his own will. 

One of the most valuable insights that Miskawayh 
gives into Buyid politics of this period is his descrip- 
tion of “adud al~Dawla's attempt in 364/974-975 to gain 
the consent of the supreme amir Rukn al-Dawla to the 
annexation of Iraq to his own kingdom in Fars. “adud 
al-Dawla decided to send Abu al-Fath b. al-Camia, Rukn 
al-Dawla's representative in Iraq, as an intermediary 
to Rayy to argue his case before Rukn al-Dawla. Miskawayh, 
whose patron at this time was Abu al-Fath, is presumably 
a firsthand source for the arguments which “adud al- 
Dawla wished to make in his own behalf. These ranged 
from the specific to the general: Bakhtiyar could not 
manage an army. He was perpetually short of funds. In 
a word, he was unsuited as a consequence of his own 
personal incompetence to rule any state. Recognizing this, 


Bakhtiyar chose to abdicate, CAdud al-Dawla claimed. ** 
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Yahya b. saCia also, although much more briefly, 
enumerates the contents of the letter which Ibn al-CAmid 
carried to Rukn al-Dawla. According to Yahya, “adud 
al-Dawla asserted in his letter that the army and the 
clients loathed Bakhtiyar; that they sought their pay from 
him and that he was unable to give it to them (thereby, 
further alienating them); that “adud al-Dawla feared that 
the troops would imprison Bakhtiyar in his own palace; 
and that Bakhtiyar had asked to retire from public 
affairs and requested that his resignation be accepted. *5 

Yahya b. Sa°id's summary of the contents of the 
letter is not greatly different from Miskawayh's more 
detailed description. Nevertheless, there are no textual 
similarities to indicate that Yahya was acquainted with 
Miskawayh's inside account, which includes the story of 
how “adud al-Dawla deviously compelled Bakhtiyar's 
abdication. Yahya says simply that Cadua al-Dawla tricked 


Bakhtiyar into coming to his palace and then arrested 
46 


him. 
On the one hand, Yahya does not personally confirm 

“adud al-Dawla's accusation that the army hated 

Bakhtiyar, but, on the other hand, he does substantiate 

that his financial difficulties were the original stimulus 

for Bakhtiyar's decision to move against Sebuktekin and 


the Turks. ^? Thus, Bakhtiyar's insolvency can be con- 


sidered an indisputable fact. We shall see, however, 
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that the idea that the Buyid army in Iraq--the Dailamites-- 
hated Bakhtiyar was actually a facet of “adud al-Dawla's 
propoganda. Also, Yahya makes absolutely no mention of 
Bakhtiyar's supposed incompentence. This contention 
reflects Miskawayh's own convictions, and, perhaps, in 
this case, he is putting words in “adud al-Dawla's mouth. 

According to Miskawayh, Rukn al-Dawla would not 
receive Ibn al-°Amid when he arrived in Rayy and refused 
even to listen to “adud al-Dawla's rationalizations of 
his own actions. s Yahya, however, ignores Ibn al-CAmid's 
cold reception in Rayy. 

The attitude of the supreme amir would have been 
inconsequential to “adud al-Dawla, however, if the 
political and military situation in which he found him- 
self in Iraq had not been bordering on the desperate. 

Both Yahya b. Sa°id and Miskawayh give some facts 
of the settlement “adud al-Dawla finally negotiated with 
Bakhtiyar once he was convinced that Rukn al-Dawla's 
hostility could not be pacified. 

Miskawayh says merely that Bakhtiyar agreed to be 
“adud al-Dawla's deputy in these provinces and that the 
khutba thereafter would be given in the name of Cadua 
al-Dawla. Strangely, Yahya b. SafĪÏd describes the con- 
ditions of the settlement more explicitly than does the 
eyewitness Miskawayh. He says that the agreement called 


for Bakhtiyar to resume governing all the villages and 
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towns which he had formerly governed and that “adud al- 
Dawla would withdraw from them; “adud al-Dawla's name was 
to be invoked in the khutba after Rukn al-Dawla's but 
before Bakhtiyar's; Bakhtiyar and his brother and deputy 
Ibrahim b. Mu°izz al-Dawla would listen to and heed “adud 
al-Dawla; they would neither ebrogate nor conclude any 
agreement without consulting “adud al-Dawla and securing 
his permission. This agreement was written out in several 
copies, 28 Ramadan, 364/ June ll, 975.49 

Thus, according to Yahya b. SaCía, “adua al-Dawla 
was the beneficiary of a firm agreement which recognized 
his sovereignty over Iraq but not his right to directly 
rule it. Included in this agreement was a clause which, 
by prohibiting Bakhtiyar from concluding other alliances, 
rendered him permanently vulnerable to “adud al-Dawla. 
Later, the thesis was to become central to “adud al- 
Dawla's defense of his second intervention in Iraq that 
“pakheivar had failed to abide by the conditions agreed 
upon. 

Yahya b. SaCid's narrative for the following two 
years presents a sharp contrast to Miskawayh's. For 
example, Yahya passes over A.H. 365/276-977 without a 
word although Miskawayh describes the important meeting 
in that year at Isfahan between Rukn al-Dawla and “adud 
al-Dawla. Rukn al-Dawla recognized “adud al-Dawla as 


the rightful successor to his position as supreme amir. 
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The most significant consequence of this meeting was to 
impress upon Bakhtiyar that only time stood between him 
and the full brunt of adua al-Dawla's wrath. According 
to Miskawayh, Bakhtiyar was immediately aware that he was 
being sacrificed and appealed to Rukn al-Dawla for help, 
but the only comfort he received were vague promises from 
“adud al-Dawla that his cousin would be secure if his 
conduct were not displeasing. Bakhtiyār was not reassured. 
Miskawayh says that he set about arranging alliances with 
other minor powers, including the Hamdanid Abu Taghlib 
and “Imran b. Shahin, the ruler of the Marshes, in pre- 
paration for the day when Cadua al-Dawla succeeded to 
the supreme amirate. 

Miskawayh claims that in 365/975-976 Bakhtiyar also 
dropped “adud al-Dawla's name from the khutba in Baghdad 
and induced the caliph al-Ta'i^ to proclaim him as the 
first member of the Buyid family, thus exalting Bakhtiyar 
over his cousin “adud al-Dawla. This, of course, was an 
exceedingly unwise action, if it took place in the way 
Miskawayh describes, since it was guaranteed to provoke 
“adud al-Dawla into a second intervention in Iraq.?9 

Yahya b. Sa^ ia says that prior to Rukn al-Dawla's 
death at the beginning of A.H. 366 (-on or after August 
30, 976), Bakhtiyar was still fulfilling one condition 
of the agreement with “adud al-Dawla. The khutba continued 


to be given in his name in Baghdad. The implication of 
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Yahya's statement is that Bakhtiyar failed to obey “aAdud 
al-Dawla's orders and contrived to conclude alliances 
against “adud al-Dawla. Thus, Bakhtiyar was clearly 
guilty of contravening the pact he had signed in 364/975. 
Given the situation, this dual course--nominally recog- 
nizing “Adud al-Dawla but actually preparing to resist 
him--may have appeared the most pruđent course to 
Bakhtiyar since he perceived “adud al~Dawla's intentions 
toward him as obviously hostile. However, contrary tc 
Miskawayh's statement, Yahya says that only after the 
death of Rukn al-Dawla did Bakhtiyar dispute “adud al- 
Dawla's right to the supreme amirate and arrogate the 
titular leadership of the family to himself. 

Both Miskawayh and Yahya b. Sa°id state that 
Bakhtiyar inspired the Caliph al-Ta'i^ to write an official 
letter, which confirmed Bakhtiyar's pretention to leader- 
ship and supremacy among the other Buyid amirs. This 
document has survived in a collection of letters belong- 
ing to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sapi.?? The date, which is 
given at the end of the letter, Saturday, 12 Jumada I, 
366/ January 6, 977, appears to verify Yahya's statement 
that Bakhtiyar first disputed “adud al-Dawla's right to 
the supreme amirate only after Rukn al-Dawla's death. 
Probably by Jumada I, 366 Bakhtiyar had arrived at a 
point where he could no longer see any desirable alterna- 


tive to outright opposition to CAdud al-Dawla. 
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As we are completely in the dark concerning de- 
velopments from Rukn al-Dawla's recognition of “adud al- 
Dawla as the next supreme amir at Isfahan sometime during 
365/975-976 until the issuance of this letter despite 
Miskawayh's strategic placement throughout this period, 
we are not able to say exactly what prompted the writing 
of the letter, which was tantamount to a declaration of 
war. It does not seem unlikely, however, that Miskawayh 
falsified the date of the Caliph's proclamation of 
Bakhtiyar as the leading member of the Buyid family in 
order to me him as culpable for the hostilities 
which broke out in A.H. 366/976-977 although it was “adud 
al-Dawla who actually took the offensive. 

Yahya b. Sa°id gives no information to complement 
Miskawayh's narrative, which, ordinarily so detailed, is 
unusually vague on the exact concatenation of events 
prior to actual fighting between Bakhtiyar and “adud al- 
Dawla. 

Yahya b. Said ana Miskawayh, however, agree that 
“adud al-Dawla took the first step in initiating hos- 
tilities by preparing to invade Iraq.  Bakhtiyar and Ibn 
Bagiyya reached Wasit, 29 Jumada II,366/ February 22, 
977 con their way to Ahwaz where they hoped to make a 
stand. “adud al-Dawla's vanguard left Fars for Iraq in 
Sha°ban, 366/ March 25-April 22, 977; Bakhtiyar then 


proceeded to Ahwaz. The Caliph al-Tà'i* consented to 
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join Bakhtiyar and Ibn Baqiyya on the condition that he 
would use his cffice only for the purpose of negotiating 
peace, not for lending legitimacy to their cause.?? At 
this point, Miskawayh and Yahya apparently had their 
mutual source available to them; both say that: 


When al-Ta'i7 saw that the situation had led 
to war he refused to remain and set out in the 
direction of Baghdad. Bakhtiyar and Ibn Baqiyya 


exerted themselves in order that he would remain. 

He declined. 
“adud al-Dawla won a smashing victory over Bakhtiyar's 
army at Ahwaz, Sunday, 11 Dhu al-Qa“da, 366/ July 1, 977 
(both authors give the same date). In the following 
year “adud al-Dawla occupied Baghdad and definitively 
crushed Bakhtiyar at Qasr al-Jass, 17 Shawwal, 367/ May 
28, 978. Bakhtiyar was executed or murdered after the 
battle; there are a number of different stories concern- 
ing how he died. His death ended “adud al-Dawla's 
struggle to establish his right to rule Iraq directly.?? 
It remained to present his actions in a guise that would 
show them as morally irreproachable and worthy of a 
ruler who bore the lagab "Crown of the Faith" (Taj al- 
Milla). 

A review of Miskawayh and Yahya b. Sa°id's treat- 
ment of the history of the controversial three years 


364-366/964-967 thus shows that textual congruencies are 


found in the accounts of the two authors only when 
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straightforward recapitulation of events is involved. 


Miskawayh's account is of exceptional value as that of a 


strategically located eyewitness source. one who also 


possessed a personal concept of history and a synthetic 


ability unrivalled in his time. 


Nevertheless, his history 


also includes gaps and interpretations, which almost 


certainly reflect his attachment to “adud 
trace of these characteristics, including 
personal bias in favor of “adud al-Dawla, 
Yahya b. Sa°id's chronicle for these same 


is conclusive evidence that Yahya did not 


the Tajarib al-Umam. 


al-Dawla. No 
Miskawayh's 

is apparent in 
years. This 


make use of 


The following comparison of two passages concern- 


ing Sadud al-Dawla's release of Bakhtiyar, Friday, 28 


Ramadan, 364/ June ll, 975 and the climate in which he 


departed for Shiraz is a revealing example of Miskawayh's 


efforts to show CAdud al-Dawla favorabiy and to discredit 


Bakhtiyar. 
Yahya, 159/367: 
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Miskawayh, Tajarib al- 
Umam, II, 352: 
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His army and the people 
of the city who took his 


part gathered to Bakhtiyar, 
and their shouts rang out 
in joy at his release. 
They broke into riot 


against Fanakhusraw 
Sadud al-Dawla. He set 
out from the city on his 
way to his city, Shiraz, 
among the provinces of 


Fars, Friday, 5 Shawwal 
of the vear [364]. 
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His army, the people of 
the city, and the vaga- 
bonds gathered to 


Bakhtiyar. They broke into 
riot, and their yelling 
and screaming rang out. 


“adud al-Dawla had pro- 
tected their coffers [those 


belonging to Bakhtiyar and 
his brothers] and all their 
houses and household fur- 
nishings, and nothing was 
missing from them in ap- 
pearance when they received 
them back from the day they 


left them. Cadua al-Dawla 


set out Friday, 5 Shawwal, 
364 from the City of Peace 
on his way to his provinces 


in Fars. 


Thus, aS soon as CAdud al-Dawla departed, rioting broke out 


in Baghdad. 


Miskawayh lumps the vagabonds (Fayyarun) 


among the groups that immediately rallied to Bakhtiyar. 
After the statement that the groups friendly to Bakhtiyar 
had broken into riot, Miskawayh has suppressed the words 
"against Fanakhusraw “adua al-Dawla." Miskawayh gives the 
impression that Bakhtiyār simply could not preserve the 
public order rather than that the riot was directed 
against “adua al-Dawla, whose regime was unpopular in 


Baghdad. His statements also show that Bakhtiyar had 


the affection of the army or some part of it. This con- 
tradicts the statement Cadud al-Dawla made in his letter 
to Rukn al-Dawla, according to Yahya Ds said, that the 


army loathed Bakhtiyar. Miskawayh also points out that 
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“adud al-Dawla had scrupulously protected the possessions 
of Bakhtiyar and his brothers. This statement, which is 
absent in Yahya's version, may have been added by Miskawayh. 
Thus, although both writers began with the same text, 
Miskawayh ends up presenting a more favorable picture of 
Cadua al-Dawla than does Yahya. 

Assuming that neither Miskawayh nor Yahya b. saia 
had at his disposal a reworked, second-hand version of 
their mutual source, Yahya must be regarded as the more 
likely of the two authors to have preserved the exact 
wording of the original. For he almost certainly was 
dependent on his source for knowledce of the events in 
question; they took place before his birth in a distant 
land. There is no conceivable reason for imagining that 
he was sympathetic to Bakhtiyar or adversely disposed 
toward “adud al-Dawla. 

Miskawayh to the contrary was a contemporary and 
participant in the actual events. He personaliy served 
under “adud al-Dawla and later was a companion to his 
sons Samsam al-Dawla and Baha' aicBawla. ^ Although the 
Tajarib al-Umam breaks off in the midst of “adud al- 
Dawla's reign, there is evidence to indicate that the 
final part was written after his death in 083.77 How 
long after “Adud al-Dawla's death is unknown, but, in 
any case, it is completely within the realm of possibility 


that Miskawayh made use of a straightforward narrative 
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record of events as a foundation for his own colorful 
discourses on their actual causes and the historical 
background. Since the exact circumstances under which 
the Tajarib al-Umam was written are also unknown--M. S. 
Khan categorizes Miskawayh as an unofficial historian 
of the Buyid dynasty--it is extremely difficult to 
delineate where Miskawayh's reliability as an eyewitness 
ends and where the same caution should be exercised to- 
ward his account as is shown toward any political memoir. 

However, the Tajarib al-Umam should not be regarded 
as a mere vehicle of propaganda. Such a singleminded 
purpose is confuted by the inclusion of such stories as 
an account of how “adud al-Dawla instigated the army to 
make extortionate wage demands from Bakhtiyar, whom he 
simultaneously encouraged to resist these demands. 
“adud al-Dawla promised his support to Bakhtiyar, whom 
he meanwhile instructed to threaten abdication if the 
army did not relinquish its demands. At the crucial 
moment. “adud al-Dawla refused to rescue Bakhtiyar, whom 
he could then claim had abdicated of his own will.?8 
Miskawayh includes this story although it does not 
enhance “adud al-Dawla's image and rebuts the claim 
that Bakhtiyar abdicated voluntarily. It is hard to see 
what propagandistic interest it serves although perhaps 
it flatters “adud al-Dawla's ability to control the 


course of affairs. 
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Presumably then Yahya b. Sa^ id approximates more 
closely than does Miskawayh the original tone of their 
mutual source. This may have been written in a mood 
friendly to Bakhtiyar and the family of Mu°izz al-Dawla, 
but it was, as far as we can tell, a simple chronicle 
of events. 

At present, it is impossible to identify either 
the historical work or its author. Previously, besides 
the history of Thabit b. Sinan, only one of Miskawayh's 
sources has been identified: the Kitab al-Taji by Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim al-sabi.?? 

A single fragment has survived from the Kitab 
al-Taji. It is known that it had a candidly propagan- 
distic purpose. Abu Ishaq wrote it in “adud al-Dawla's 
behalf when the Buyid amir was holding him prisoner.°? 
Thus, the character of the Kitab al-Taji Clearly dis- 
tinguishes it from the source which Miskawayh and Yahya 
b. Sa°id used. 

The chronicle of Hilal b. al-Muhassin al-Sabi 
(d. 448/1056), the grandson of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al- 
Sabi, which continued Thabit b. Sinan's chronicle also 
cannot be considered as the source. 9 Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
explicitly states that two different sets of passages, 
which apparently originated with the missing source in 
question, come from another source besides Hilal al- 
Sabi, who was Sibt's principal source for the decade 


of the 970's and on into the eleventh century. 9? 
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The two sets of passages describe the riots in 
362/972-973, which led Bakhtiyar to give the order to set 
fire to the west bank areas of Baghdad, and the flight 
of Abu Taghlib in 368-369/978-979 to Fatimid Palestine 
where he died in battle. The story of his death, which 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi characterizes as the correct one in 
contrast to that given by Hilal al-Sabi, also differs from 
that attributed to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sabi by the 


contemporary Ghaznavid historian al-°utbi.°? 


Abu Ishaq 
is believed to have been Hilal's rief source for the 
period which the Kitab al-Taji and is history overlapped. 
Therefore. it can be concluded that Yahya b. 
Sa^id and Miskawayh had direct access to ar ..onymous 
Iragi source for, at least, the years between 362/972 
and 369/979 when Miskawayh's history breaks off without 
explanation. The independence of Yahya from Miskawayh 
strengthens the conclusion that for Iraqi events in the 
preceding period--roughly 938 to 970--Yahya's source 
was Thabit b. Sinan by removing the basic objection to 
this hypothesis: that Yahya drew directly on the Tajarib 
al-Umam for events which fell in the decade 360-369/970- 
979. Unfortunately, it cannot be demonstrated whether 
Yahya b. Sa^ id continued to use the same source for his 
information of Iraqi affairs up to as late as 381/991 


when he ceases to take notice of Iraq. 
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Ibn Zulaq 

Our discussion of Yahya b. sa°id's sources must 
shift at this point to Egypt, where it is possible to 
identify Yahya's Source for the Fatimid conquest of Egypt 
and the reign of the first Fatimid caliph, al-Mu°izz 
(358-365/967-975), and more tentatively for Muslim and 
dynastic events from 936 when Yahya's "Continuation" 
begins up to the fall of the Ikhshidid dynasty in 969. 

Most of the Egyptian historical writers who treat 
the period in which Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid (323- 
334/935-946) and his successors ruled over Egypt, in 
which the transfer of power to the Fatimids took place, 
and in which al-Mu°izz reigned--a period extending from 
935 to 975 in all--relied on the historical work of Abu 
Muhammad al-Hasan b. Zulaq al-Laythi (306-387/919-997). 
Their number embraced almost all the standard authors 
on Ikhshidid Egypt: Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn zafir, al- 
Maqrizi, Ibn Sa°id, Ibn Khallikan, and al-Kindi. 

Ibn Zulaq's works included biographies of the 
Ikhshidids Muhammad b. Tughj and Kafur and the Fatimids 


Jawhar, al-MuCizz, and al-CAziz.9* 


He himself claims to 
have authored the biographies of Anujur and Sali, sons 
of Muhammad b. Tughj, Kafur, Ahmad b. “Al b. al- 
Ikhshid, and Jawhar in al-Kindi's Kitàb Umara' Misr.°° 


K. L. Tallqvist, who edited the fourth book of Ibn 
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Sa°id's Kitab al-Mughrib, found that Ibn Zulaq was the 
source for all of Ibn Sa°id's biographies of the 
Ikhshidids.99 

Al-Maqrizi drew on Ibn Zulaq extensively. In the 
Itti^oaz al-Eunafa' bi Akhbar al-A'imma al-Fatimiyin 
al-Khulafa' al-Maqrizi claimed that he had used Ibn 
Zülaq's Sirat al-Mu^izz [à sira(t) is a biography] in 
the author's own hand and proudly boasted of the reli- 
ability of one, like Ibn Zulaq, who was actually present 
at the events he described, over one who merely relied 
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on the historians of Syria and Iraq. Abu al-Mahasin 


b. Taghribirdi also appears to have had direct access to 
Ibn Zülaq.9 

Ibn Zafir never explicitly cites Ibn Zulaq as one 
of his sources, but André Ferré, who recently edited 
the Fatimid history in Ibn Zafir's Akhbar al-Duwal al- 
Mungati^a, concluded, "It would be very surprising if 
our author, first of allwas not acquainted with [the 
work of Ibn Zulaq] (since it is cited abundantly in the 
following centuries), and, being acquainted with it, 
did not draw a great part of the facts he reports from 
this contemporary witness." ©? 

Ibn Khallikan frequently cited Ibn Zulaq and gave 
his biography in the Wafayat al-ACyàn."? Besides the 
titles of his writings, however, little is known about 


his life. This is unfortunate; for Ibn Zulaq, by all 
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appearances, was the pre-eminent Egyptian historian of 
the tenth century. 

In these circumstances it would not be strange if 
Yahya b. Sa°id also had consulted the writings of Ibn 
Zulaq, who died only a few years before Yahya reached 
manhood. It is not difficult to demonstrate the depend- 
ence of Yahya on Ibn Zulaq at one point--the death of the 
eunuch Kafur, the actual ruler of Egypt, 946-967. 

The following congruent passages can be traced to 
Ibn Zulaq via Ibn Taghribirdi, who explicitly cites Ibn 
Zulaq in the paragraph preceding the one cited here. 
Probably the source of this information on the arrange- 
ments made by Kafur's subordinates for a smooth transition 
of sovereignty was Ibn Zulaq's Sirat al-Mu°izz or Sirat 
al-Jawhar, which may have begun the story of the Fatimid 
conquest of Egypt at the death of Kafur. The Sirat al- 
Jawhar may have formed part of the Sirat al-Mucizz. Ibn 
Sa°id and Ibn Khallikan, who also reported these events, 
have the same story, originating with Ibn Zulaq, but Ibn 
Khallikan gave his summary of it at the end of his bio- 
graphy of Muhammad b. Tughj, which argues for the Sirat 
Muhammad b. Tughj as its source. /! It seems that no 
definitive conclusion is possible. These quotations, 
incidentally, also demonstrate Ibn zafir's reliance on 
Ibn Zulaq. 

Yahya's account of Jawhar's successful invasion of 


Egypt in June and July, 969 agrees with that in other 
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Yahya, 113/811: 

Kafur al-Ikhshidi the eunuch, 
the ruler of Egypt, died 
Tuesday, 20 Jumada I of the 
year, and Abu al-Fawaris 
Ahmad b. “Ali al-Ikhshid was 


installed in the imara after 
him, and he was an eleven- 
year old child, on the con- 
dition that the son of his 
father's uncle al-Hasan b. 


CAbdallah b. Tughj, at that 


time ín Syria, would suc- 


ceed him, and Shamul had 
command of the troops and 


the vizir Abu al-Fadl b. 
al-Furat b. Hinzaba, Kafur's 


vizir, had the administra- 
tion of the finances. 


Ibn Taghribirdi, IV, 9-10: 


He [Ibn Zulaq] said: "When Kafur died, 
his close associates gathered and com- 

pacted not to quarrel, and they wrote a 
document to this effect tbe hour of 


Kafur's death and they conferred the 
wilaya (sovereignty) on Ahmad b. CALL 
al-Ikhshid, and he was at that time a 


lad of eleven years--and Kafur was still 
in his palace unburied--and he was 
invoked in the pulpits of Misr and its 


territories and the territories of Syrie 
and the two Holy Places, then, after hin, 


al-Hasan b. "Ubaydallah. Then al-Hasan 
b. CUbaydallah was wed to the daughter 
of his uncle, Fatima, daughter of the 


Ikhshid, through a proxy whom he sent 
from Syria. The administration in Egypt, 
in that which pertained to the finances, 


was conferred upon the vizir, Abu al- 
Fadl Jaffar b. al-Furat and, in that 
which pertained to men and soldiers on 


Samul al-Ikhshidi, commissioner of the 
baths in Cairo. And all this was on 


Tuesday, 20 Jumada I, 357." The state- 


ment of Ibn Zulaq, may God be pleased 
with him, ended [here]. 


Ibn Zafir, Wüstenfeld, IV, 61: 


When Kafur died, the military 


leaders and Ikhshidid ghulams 
gathered together and vowed 
not to quarrel, and conferred 


the riyasa [leader.. '^» on Ahmad 


b. “Ali b. al-Ikhshíd, and he 
was an eleven year-old boy, and 
they appointed as successor to 
him the son of his father's 


uncle, al-Hasan b. “Ubaydallah 


b. Tughj, who at that time had 
seized the government of Syria, 
as his representative over 
Damascus. They conferrad the 
command of the troops on 


Shamul al-Ikhshidi and the ad- 
ministration of finances on 


Jaffar b. Hinzaba, the vizir, 
and this was the day of 


Kafur's death, and he was not 
yet buried. Then he was 
buried. 


vL 
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sources, but he is more detailed than any other author 
but al-Maqrizi. Briefly, Ibn Zulaq's description of the 
campaign as preserved in al-Maqrizi's Itti^az and Yahya 
went thus: The Kafuriyya and Ikhshidiyya, two bodies of 
military retainers or ghulams whose loyalty and actual 
ownership belonged respectively to Kafur and Muhammad b. 
Tughj and his sons, originally decided on peaceful 
surrender, but after Jawhar had granted them security 
(aman), they refused it.  Placing Nihrir Shuwayzan in 
command over themselves, their army went out to Giza to 
meet Jawhar's force. The battle centered on the fords 
at Funya Shalqan and Munyat al-Siyadin. Al-Maqrizi says 
that Jawhar's force first crossed at Munya Shalqan 
(modern Shalqan) 15 Sha°ban, 358/July 4, 969./? The 
Ikhshidiyya went out at afternoon prayer (Sasr) to rein- 
force their army. By evening prayer (Fisha') they were 
back in Cairo in full flight, having lost the crucial 
battle to Jawhar at Munya Shalqan. 

Nihrir Shuwayzan, according to Yahya, went to his 
house, gathered some portable possessions, and joined 
the Ikhshidiyya and Kafuriyya in flight toward Syria the 
same night. ^) Meanwhile, Jawhar camped where Cairo was 
to be built, opposite Kafur's gardens, before making his 
triumphal entry into al-Fustat, 17 Sha°ban, 358/July 6, 


4 


969.7^ The accounts given by Yahya b. Sa°id and al- 


Maqrizi are sufficiently similar to be convincing proof 
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of reliance on a common source, which must be Ibn Zulaq's 
Sirat al-MuCizz.'? Al-Magrizi states that he found the 
Sirat al-Mu°izz in al-Kindi's Itmam Akhbar Umara' Misr and 
that it served as his source for the reign of al-MuCizz 


in Egypt. "9 


This leads to the unavoidable conclusion that 
Yahya also used the Sirat al-MuCizz. 

Despite some seemingly inexplicable contradictions 
between the various authors drawing their information on 
al-Mu°izz from the Sirat al-Mu°izz, a standard version of 
the general course of events between the Fatimid conquest 
in July, 969 and al-MuCizz's death in December, 975 can 
be constructed from Yahya and the other sources for al- 
Mu°izz's reign in Egypt. 7 

The defeat and capture of al-Hasan b. *Ubaydallah, 
the senior member of the Ikhshidid family, who was govern- 
ing Syria, took place at Ramla, 15 Rajab, 359/May 24, 970. 
A fugitive Ikhshidid ghulam Tibr fled from Egypt and was 
captured at Tyre in Ramadan or Shawwal, 359/July 8-Sept. 
4, 970; Jaffar b. Falah, Jawhar's lieutenant to whom 
the invasion of Syria was entrusted, captured Damascus, 
but a Qarmatian force, supported by Ikhshidid refugees 
and the Hamdanid amir of Mosul Abu Taghlib defeated 
Ibn Falah, who was killed. In Rabi^ I, 361/Dec. 22, 
971-Jan. 21, 972, the Qarmatians invaded Egypt. Two 
major battles took place between the invaders and the 


Fatimid defenders of Cairo before the Qarmatians withdrew 
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to Syria; al-Mu°izz arrived at Cairo, Tuesday, 5 Ramadan, 
362/June 9, 973.78 A second Qarmatian invasion of Egypt 
took place in Rajab and Sha°ban, 363/March 28-May 25, 
974. Abdallah, al-Mu°izz's son and appointed successor 
(wali Sahd), commanded the Fatimid force that routed 
al-Hasan al-“Asan's army of Qarmatian fanatics outside of 
Cairo. 

Al-Mu°izz died in Rabi? II, 365, but the exact 
date is at issue. Nearly all the chroniclers say that 
his death fell on a Friday but give different dates for 
the day. The date Yahya gives, after a necessary cor- 
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rection has been made in the text, is 11 Rabi^ TI. 365, 


which corresponds with that given by Ibn al-Dawadari, a 


fourteenth-century Egyptian author, and two western 


90 ai-magrizi gives 


81 


authors, Ibn Hammad and Ibn “Idhari. 
three dates, the eleventh, thirteenth, and sixteenth. 
In Rabi II, 365, Friday fell on the ninth and six- 
teenth. 9? The date of al-Mu°izz's death then must have 
been 16 Rabi^ II, 365/Dec. 23, 975. Ibn Zulaq's original 
account either ignored the date or somehow confused it. 
Perhaps the fact that al-Mu°izz's death was concealed 
until the following “Ia al-Nahr (feast of sacrifice) on 
10 Dhu al-Hijja/August 9, 976 explains the uncertainty 
about this date. 


This reconstruction of events in the reign of al- 


Mu&izz follows that of Ibn Zulag's original Sirat 
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al-Mu°izz. The chronicles which drew on the sira for al- 
MuCizz's reign are in substantial agreement on the facts 
included in the preceding summary of it. Yahya for one 
was certainly among those who made use of this famous 
contemporary report. 

Although a biography of al-CAziz (365-386/975-996), 
al-Mu°izz's successor, is thought to have been among Ibn 
Zulaq's writings, there is no evidence that Yahya was 
acquainted with it. In fact, Yahya pays little attention 
to al-°aziz's reign. 

Yahya's interest in Egyptian history prior to 
Jawhar's expedition centers on the local Christians. 
However, the little he has to say about the central 
Egyptian government under Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, 
his sons, and the major domo Kafur may go back to Ibn 
Zulaq's biography of Muhammad b. Tughj or Kafur or both. 
Since Yahya's information on the Ikhshidids is so brief, 
it is difficult to discuss the sources for the period of 
their rule. Yahya begins his "Continuation" three years 
after Muhammad b. Tughj had come to power in 935 and 
makes sporadic references to the Ikhshidids through the 
Fatimid conquest in 969. 

The available evidence consists of the series of 
dates that Yahya gives for the Ikhshidid rulers' deaths 
and a group of quotations which differentiate similarly 
between the types of authority Kafur and the offspring 


of Muhammad b. Tughj possessed. 
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Although it might seem that authors would agree 
on a date, if nothing else, actually the reverse is true. 
A date taken from one and the same source by many dif- 
ferent authors and copyists is often changed in trans- 
mittal and transcription. The variants which occur in 
the chronicles having Thabit b. Sinan as a source exemplify 
this tendency of dates to become altered. 

For the decease of Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, 
Yahya, Ibn zafir, and Ibn Taghribirdi all give the same 
date, 21 Dhu al-Hijja, 334/July 24, 946.°° 

According to Yahya, Anujur b. Muhammad b. Tughj 
died on Saturday, 9 Dhu al-Qa^da, 349. Since the ninth 
of Dhu al-Qa°da was a Monday in 349, Yahya must actually 
have written the seventh which later was mistranscribed 
as a nine. This is an example of the common orthographic 
confusion in Arabic between seven and nine. Ibn 
Taghribirdi gave the date Saturday, 7 or 8 Dhu al-Qa°da 
and al-Kindi Sunday, 8 Dhu al-Qa^da. Ibn Khallikan 
wrote, "Anujur died Saturday the eighth, and it is said: 
the seventh, Dhu al-Qa°da, 349," so there was confusion 
even among those who assuredly were acquainted with Ibn 
Zulaq's work. Probably Anujur passed away on 7 Dhu al- 
Qada, 349, a Saturday as Yahya, Ibn Taghribirdi, and 
Ibn Khallikan say. 84 

Yahya, al-Kindi, Ibn Khallikan, and Ibn 


Taghribirdi all give the same date for the death of Abu 
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al-Hasan "Ali b. al-Ikhshid, 11 Muharram, 355/January 7, 
85 


966 At this point Kafur began to rule in his own name. 


For the date of Kafur's death, 20 Jumada I, 357/ 
April 22, 968, there is agreement between Yahya, Ibn 
Khallikan, Ibn Zafir, and Ibn Taghribirai. °° 

The quotations which were compared earlier con- 
cerning Kafur's death and the events following it are 
substantial proof of the use made by Yahya and the other 
authors mentioned here of the same material for the 
final part of the Ikhshidid period. In light of this 
and the death dates Yahya gives for Muhammad b. Tughj, 
Anujur, Cali b. al-Ikhshid, and Kafur, which are identical 
with those of authors who are known to have had Ibn 
Zulaq as their source for the Ikhshidid period, it is 
useful to examine six quotations, two from Yahya and 


one each from Ibn Zafir, al-Kindi, Ibn Taghribirdi, and 


Ibn Safia. 

Yahya, 68/766: Ibn Zafir, Wustenfeld, IV, 58: 
pee tl Gaeta dt pot yO Jas, cl eal Gal eae at Qe WW, 
gprs ea LE AEG no bo spl quie uà o, ee opi g upg! pe lll 

gs SUN eS OS, SUL y ae ol Grete W SWS chat yl at UL! 

dk ebat 

Coming from Damascus Kafur When the Ikhshid died, a pledge 

alerküshidf the éúnüch of ailegiance was Beers m 

entered Egypt and installed behalf os his son Abu al-Qasim 

Awnujur [sic] the son of Awnujur [sic] and his represen- 


his master in the imara tative was Mahmud and his 
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[the position of power or 


prince], and Kafur was in 
control of affairs and was 
the administrator of them. 


Yahya, 83/781: 


cm ou uM ed oleae Gb oh, 
UJ! , als Ust ay Y! pe! oS, SE 


veel pÈ poul yE yy! oe 


After him [Anujur] his 
brother Abu al-Hasan “ali b. 
al-Ikhshid assumed the imara. 


It was the name of the imara 
that fell upon him, and 


Kafur, the eunuch, his 


father's ghulam, was in con- 
trol of affairs. 


Ibn Taghribirdi, III, 326: 


WS lee ux RJ ge Gass d! 6 L5, 


eme ast UT OLS Lus oan, 


Kafur al-Ikhshidi took care 
of the administration of the 


state [for “ali b. al- 


Ikhshid] and was the inde- 
pendent administrator of it, 
as he was in the days of 


[(A^A1i's] brother Anujur. 


father's ustadh Abu al-Misk 


Kafur al-Ikhshidi was in con- 
trol of his business. 


Al-Kindi, 296: 


px a we sets YI ix oe cred yl 
ged RR Bax! GÀ pie SIE Geel 
aL Qj (BUT y Ub y unl, 
SS Ua Ge ule y 


God was invoked in favor of 
Abu al-Hasan “ali b. al- 
Ikhshid, 13 Dhu al-Qa^da, 349 


[January 15, 960], and Kafur 
was the administrator of the 
land and master of the state. 


Ibn Said, 46: 


pa E el VU el el wks v 
aS> gÜ., Vi sl auis yb atch! 
ald paid! ast SS ge iW ab Y 


According to the book of al- 
Qurti when Awnujur [sic] died, 
the leaders of the Ikhshidid 
state made his brother “ali 


ruler, and Kafur was in con- 
trol of his government, even 
as he was the governor of his 
brother before him. 
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Each of these six quotations make clea: that al- 
though the Ikhshid's sons were the legitimate rulers, it 
was Kafur who actually disposed of true power. Ibn 
zafir and Ibn Sa°id as well as Yahya use the word ghalaba, 
or derivative forms of it, to refer to Kafur's actual 
possession of the government.  Ghalaba could also mean 
that Kafur had seized or usurped the young Ikhshidids' 
power. For our discussions here it is important only that 
Ibn zafir and Ibn Sa°id, like Yahya, use the same word to 
denote the quality of Kafur's power. Although al-Kindi 
and Ibn Taghribirdi do not use this word, they leave no 
doubt that Kafur was the real ruler while Anujur and 
“Ail b. al-Ikhshid were only figureheads. 

Thus, there are indications that Yahya relied on 
Ibn Zulaq for his information on the Ikhshidids: several 
dates corresponding to those relying on Ibn Zulaq and 
the same tendency to separate the actual power of Kafur 
from the nominal authority of the Ikhshidid successors. 
The evidence is too slight to show that Yahya definitely 
drew his Ikhshidid information from Ibn Zulag, but he is 
the most probable source. However, Yahya's use of Ibn 
Zulaq's Sirat al-Mu°izz, as has been shown above, is a 


certainty. 
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Appendix to Chapter 2: 


Yahya b. Sa°id's Reliance on Thabit b. Sinan 


as a Source 


Numerous congruencies found in the texts of Yahya 
b. SaCid's "Continuation" and Miskawayh's Tajarib al-Umam 
are noted below. In many cases other authors who depended 
on Thabit b. Sinan contain the same passages as Yahya or 
Yahya and Miskawayh. They are also cited. Numbers eight, 
Seventeen, twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-seven, and 
thirty-four refer to passages in Yahya taken from Thabit b. 
Sinan for which there are no parallels in Miskawayh. These 
examples demonstrate Yahya's direct access and use of 


Thabit b. Sinan's history. 


1. On the appointment of Ibn Ra'iq as amir al-umara' and 
the evisceration of the office of vizir in 324 A.H. Yahya 
13,14/711,712-Miskawayh,I1,351,352. 


2. Bajkam's entrance into Baghdad. Yahya, 14/712, gives 
the month Dhu al-Qa'da, 326 A.H. Al-Hamadhani, 110, 
Miskawayh, I, 396, give the date 12 Dhu al-Qa^da. 


3. Death of the vizir Ibn al-Furat b. Hinzaba. Miskawayh, 
I, 409=Yahya, 14,15/712,713. Only Yahya gives the date, 
Jumada 1,327 A.H., or the date of the appointment of 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Baridi as vizir, 6 Rajab, 327. 


4. Yahya, 21-23/719-721, Miskawayh, I, 414 describe in 
almost identical phrases Ibn Ra'iq's return of the corpse 
of Ibn Tughj's brother to Ibn Tughj in 327 A.H. 
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5. Yahya, 23/721-Miskawayh, I, 413 on the deposal of 
Abu CAbdallah Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Baridi, 20 Dhu al- 
Qada, 328 and his replacement by Abu al-Qasim Sulayman 
b. al-Hasan b. al-Makhlad. Both authors mention that 
al-Baridi had only the name of vizir, Ibn Shirzad having 
been the actual administrator of affairs. Ibn al-Athir, 
VIII, 369, al-Hamadhani, 116. 


6. Death of al-Radi, 15 Rabi^ I, 329. Yahya, 23/721- 
Miskawayh, I, 417. Elias of Nisibin, 145. 


7. The machinations surrounding the nomination of the 
caliph al-Muttaqi. Yahya has abbreviated the account, 
appearing in Miskawayh and copied by al-Hamadhani, on 
one point - that the Muslim community could not reach a 
decision and that the next day al-Kufi, the acting vizir, 
produced Bajkam's letter nominating the future 
al-Muttaqi.  Yahya, 24/722-Miskawayh, II, 2, al- 
Hamadhani, 119, Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 368. 


8. The famine in Baghdad in A.H. 329. Yahya's version, 
differing slightly from Miskawayh's, is found in Ibn 
al-Jawzi, VI, 318, and Ibn al-Athir, VIII, indicating 
Thabit b. Sinan as the source. Yahya, 25/723=Miskawayh, 
II, 8. 


9. Death of Bajkam. Yahya has for the date "seven 
(nights) remaining in Rajab" whereas Miskawayh has "nine 
(nights) remaining in Rajab". Otherwise Yahya and 
Miskawayh's stories are easily reconcilable. Al- 
Hamadhani, 126, gives the date as "Wednesday, nine 
(nights) remaining in Rajab". Ibn al-Jawzi, VII, 322 
also has nine. The confusion of sab? (seven) with tis? 
(nine) is a frequent problem in Arabic orthography as 
the two numbers are written almost identically. There 
was a changeover in the administration. Al-Muttaqi took 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Maymun as vizir. 
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10. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Maymun resigned the title of 
vizir in favor of Abu “Abdallah Ahmad b. Muhammaó al- 
Baridi, 329 A.H. Yahya, 26/724-Miskawayh, II,15. 


ll. The Turkish military faction in Baghdad appointed 
Takinek as their leader; the Dailamite faction appointed 
Kurtakin, according to Yahya, Kurankij, according to 
Miskawayh. Both Yahya and Miskawayh give the same story 
of Dailamite-Turkish co-operation, causing al-Baridi to 
flee on the last day of Ramadan. Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 
384 gives the name as Kürtakin, which agrees with Yahya 
and not Miskawayh. Yahya, 26/724-Miskawayh,II,17. 


12. Al-Muttaqi conferred a khila" on Kurankij/Kurtakin 
Thursday, 3 Shawwal, 329, and appointed him amir 
al-umara', CAbd al-Rahman b. “Isa administered affairs 
without the title of vizir, but only for nine days, then 
Abu Ishaq Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qarariti took over admin- 
istration. Al-Qaràriti was seized. (Not Kurtakin as 
Vasiliev-Krachkovskii have it; the Arabic text of Yahya 
must be emended to gabada alayhi in place of gabada 
Cala). Abu Jaffar Muhammad b. Qasim al-Karkhi became 
vizir. Yahya, 26, 27/724, 725=Miskawayh, II, 18,20. 


13. Miskawayh and Yahya say in almost identical passages 
that al-Muttaqi wrote to Ibn Ra'iq at Aleppo, inviting 
him to Baghdad, and that Abu Muhammad b. Hamdan, the 
future Nasir al-Dawla paid Ibn Ra! iq 100,000 dinars. 
Yahya, 725-Miskawayh, II,20. 


14. Yahya, 28/726, and Miskawayh, II, 22, in almost 
identical phrasing say that al-Kufi came out of hiding 
after Kurankij/Kurtakin's defeat and re-entered Ibn 
Ra'iq's service and that he directed affairs without the 
title of vizir. 
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15. Ibn Ra'ig's Turkish troops revolted against him and 
headed for Wasit to join al-Baridi, who received the 


vizirate, 15 Rabi^ II, 330/ Jan. 7, 942. Yahya, 29/727= 
Miskawayh,II,23. 


16. Yahya says the title of vizir was restored to al- 
Qarariti before Ahmad ibn al-Baridi met Ibn Rā'iq ina 
battle which took place 9 Jumada II, 329/March, ll, 940. 
Al-Muttaqi and Ibn Ra'iq went to meet Sali and al-Hasan, 
the two sons of Hamdan. Al-Hasan had Ibn Ra'ig killed. 
Al-Muttaqi conferred the title of Nasir al-Dawla on al- 
Hasan b. Hamdan and made him amir al-umara'. Al-Baridi 
fled from Baghdad before al-Muttaqi and Nasir al-Dawla 
reached it. When al-Baridi had gathered his troops, he 
returned, and there was a battle between the troops of 
al-Baridi and “Ali b. Hamdan on Tuesday, 30 Dhu al- Qa^ da 
and 1,2,3 Dhu al- -Hijja (Yahya says only Dhu al-Qa *8a,330.) 
CAli b. Hamdan was the victor and al-Baridi fled 
toward Wasit, and then to Basra. Al-Muttaqi bestowed 
the title Sayf al-Dawla on Cali b. Hamdan. Nāsir al- 
Dawla seized the vizir Flcgarariehr confiscated his 
properties, and invested Ahmad b. Abdallah al-Isfahani 
18 Rajab,331. Al-Kufi continued to administer affairs. 
The Turks at Wasit revolted against Sayf al-Dawla and 
proclaimed Tuzun their leader. Nasir al-Dawla left 
Baghdad, and al-Kufi went into hiding. Al-Qarariti 
administered affairs in the capital without the title of 
vizir. Then the administration and all the provinces 
were again entrusted to Ibn Muqla. 

Tuzun appointed Ibn Shirzad in place of al-Karkhi 
to administer his affairs without the title of vizir. 
(Miskawayh does not mention that Ibn Muqla was reappoint- 
ed to administer affairs, but only that Tuzun commis- 
sioned him as tax farmer of his estates at 130,000 dinars 
a year.) Yahya 29~32/727-730=Miskawayh,II, 23-30,37-45. 
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17. The reclamation of the Holy Mandilion in 331/944, 

a towel on which the imprint of Christ's visage was 
visible. Miskawayh does not speak of the incident, but 
Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 405, 231 A.H., al-Hamadhani, 135, 
136, Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, VI, 331, Sibt b. al- 
Jawzi, B.M. 4619, f. 129 all give visibly reared ass 
counts, which indicates that Thabit b. Sinan was the 
common source, to whom also Elias of Nisibin, 145 attri- 
butes his notice. Yahya,32-34/730-732. 


18. Al-Muttagi, having become wary of Tuzun, departed 
from Baghdad with his secretaries and military officers. 
Tuzun dispatched one thousand men under Musa b. Sulayman. 
When Sayf al~Dawla marched downriver, Tuzun met him in a 
battle of several days duration below Takrit. Sayf al- 
Dawla retreated 20 Rabi? II, 332/Dec. 28, 943, a Thurs- 
day. Miskawayh states only that he fled on a Thursday; 
Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 407, A.H. 332, supplies the missing 
date, which corresponds to Yahya's.  Tuzun was the victor 
in a second battle between Takrit and Mosul. Yahya, 35, 
36/733,734-Miskawayh, II, 48,49. Elias of Nisibin cred- 
its his similar account to Thabit b. Sinan. 


19. There are verbal similarities between Miskawayh and 
Yahya's accounts of the negotiations between al-Muttagi 
and Tüzün (Yahya, 36/734, 1. 6-7=Miskawayh, II, 67, 1. 
12-13; Yahya, 37/735, l. leMiskawayh, II, 68, l. 2. 


20. Yahya, 38,39/736, 737 and Ibn al-Jawzi, VI, 339, 
agree that Tuzun deposed al-Muttagi on Saturday, 19 Safar, 
333/ Oct. 10, 944. On the same day Tüzün chose al- 
Mustakfi to replace al-Muttaqi. Miskawayh's story, II, 
69-72, generally agrees with Yahya's. Also Elias of 
Nisibin, 145, 146. Both Ibn al-Jawzi and Yahya have 
preserved a dating inaccuracy; 19 Safar was a Friday, not 
a Saturday. f 
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21. Al-Mustakfi appointed Muhammad b. ^A1i al-Samarri 

as his vizir. Yahya and Miskawayh say that he held only 
the title of vizir and Ibn Shirzad attended to the actual 
administration.  Yahya and Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 421, 333 
A.H. give the date 24 Safar, 333 for his appointment. 
Yahya gives the date of al-Samarri's dismissal and arrest, 
7 Rabi? II, 233, which agrees with Ibn al-Athir's, VIII, 
448. This is exactly forty-two days, the period 
Miskawayh gives for al-Samarri's vizirate. Yahya, 
40/738-Miskawayh, II, 78,80. Í 


22. Yahyā's account of al-Mustakfi's deposal and al- 
Mutif's installation as caliph is related by Miskawayh, 
Ibn al-Athir, and Ibn al-Jawzi. Yahya and Ibn al-Jawzi, 
VI, 343 state that the length of al-Mustakfi's reign was 
one year, four months, two days. Miskawayh does not 
give this fact. Yahya, 44,45/742, 743=Miskawayh, II, 
86,87. Elias of Nisibin, 146. 


23. Muf izz al-Dawla's expedition against Nasir al-Dawla, 
the Hamdanid ruler of Mosul. Yahya is alone in saying 
that Nasir al-Dawla's refusal to pay what he had paid to 
earlier amirs of Baghdad provoked the expedition.  Other- 
wise his account (65,66/763, 764) appears related to 
Miskawayh, II, 89-96, al-Hamadhani, 151-158. 


24. The notices concerning the death of Muhammad b. 
Tughj al-Ikhshid are similar in Yahya, 67/165 and 
Miskawayh, II, 104; both Yahy& and Ibn al-Jawzi, VI, 347 
give the same place, Damascus, and the same date, 21 Dhu 
al-Hijja, 334, which Miskawayh does not mention. 


25. Yahya's account of Sayf al-Dawla's campaign to 
Kharshana in 339 and his ambush by the Byzantines is 
similar to that in all the printed sources based on 


Thabit b. Sinan The similarities between the different 
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versions suggest that Yahya has relied on Thabit b. Sinan 
as well as at least one other source. Yahya, 70, 71/768, 
769-Miskawayh, II, 125, 126. Elias of Nisibin, 147, 
cites Thabit b. Sinan for this campaign. l 


26. The Qarmatians returned the Black Stone to the 
Kaba in Mecca, Yahyā, 71/769=Miskawayh, II, 126. Ibn 
al-Athir, VIII, 486, 339 ..A.H., restored the word rukn 


to bayt al-haram, which Yahya preserved and Miskawayh 
omitted. 


27. Elias of Nisibin, 147, credits Thabit by Sinan with 
his brief notice of Sayf al-Dawla's victorious campaign 
of 342, including the capture of Constantine, son of the 
Domestic. Yahya, 73/771, is fuller and calls Constantine 
by his surname Phocas. Miskawayh does not mention the 
campaign of 342. 


28. 14 Jumada II, 347, (Miskawayh) or 15 Jumada I 
(Yahya) Mu°izz al-Dawla marched from Baghdad to Mosul 
against Nasir al-Dawla, who was late in paying the prom- 
ised tribute. Mu°izz al-Dawla's troops surprised two of 
Nàsir al-Dawla's sons at Sinjar, but the two, Abu al- 
Murajja and Hibatallah, rallied their troops and counter- 
attacked, winning a victory. Nasir al-Dawla meanwhile 
fled to Mayyafariqin, then to Aleppo where his brother 
Sayf al-Dawla gave him a warm welcome and mediated the 
dispute between Nasir al-Dawla and Mn°izz al-Dawla in 

348 A.H. Mucizz al-Dawla returned to Baghdad. Elias of 
Nisibin, 148, under the years 347 and 348, gives an 
abbreviation of unmistakably the same story, naming as 
its source Thabit b. Sinan. Yahya, 78/79/776,7=Miskawayh, 
II, 168-172, Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 522-523, al-Hamadhani, 
172-174. 
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29. Sayf al-Dawia's expedition of 349 as far as 
Charsianon/Kharshana. Yahya's account (83/781) has iden- 
tical phrases with Miskawayh, II, 180 and al-Hamadhani, 
178, Ibn al- Athir, VIII, 531-532, Elias, 148. Yahya 
also used a Greek source which the other sources lacked. 


30. Yahya and Miskawayh give the same date for the death 
of the vizir al-Muhallabi, Saturday 26 Sha? ban,352, and 
mention that Mu°izz al-Dawla charged two men with the 
administration, neither receiving the title of vizir. 
dnce un calls them Abu al-Fadl and Abu al-Faraj, 

Yahya al-CAbbàs b. al- -Husayn áls Shirazi and Muhammad 

b. al-CAbbas Fasanjus. Elias, 149, says, "In (352 A.H.) 
died the vizir al-Muhallabi, and Abu al-Fadl al-Shirazi 
and Abu al-Faraj b. Fasanjus took his place." Elias 
attributes his nctice to Thabit.  Yahya, 93/791- 
Miskawayh, II, 197, 198. ` | 


31. Naja, one of Sayf al-Dawla's ghulams, revolted 
against his master and attacked Abu al-Ward, the ruler of 
Manzikert, Akhlat, and Mush, and seized his castles and 
lands. Yahya, 94/792=Miskawayh, II, 200-202. 


32. Troops of Khurasanian ghazis in Cilicia in 353/ 
964-965 dispersed because of the scarcity of food in the 
area of the thughur and Aleppo and returned to Baghdad 
and Khurasan. Yahya, 96/794-Miskawayh, II, 202, 203. 


33. In 354 Nicephoros Phocas captured Massisa and Tarsus. 
Yahya's story differs frequently from Miskawayh's but, 
both authors apparently drew on Thabit b. Sinan, who 
described these events in Cilicia, according to Elias, 


149. Yahya, 98,99/796,797; Miskawayh, II, 210-211. 


34. In Shawwal, 355/Sept. 20 - Oct. 18 965. Nicephoros 
Phocas besieged Amida, killing and capturing multitudes, 
but he could not take the city and departed for Dara and 
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Nisibin. The population of the latter city fled before 
him. After events which only Yahya describes--the siege 
of Manbij, the taking of many prisoners at Wadi Butnan, 
the capture of Tizin and Hisn Artah--Nicephoros besieged 
Antioch. Having failed to capture the city, he returned 
to Byzantine territory.  Yahya, 107,108/805, 806, Ibn 
al-Athir, VIII, 355, 572-573; Elias, 149, names Thabit 
b. Sinan as the source. Miskawayh does not mention the 
campaign. 


35. In 358/Nov. 968 - Nov. 969, the Byzantines march out 
to Kafar Tuta and killed many people and took many cap- 
tives. From Kafar Tutà they went on to Hims, which they 
plundered and burned. Elias, 150, Yahya, 117/815, Ibn 
al-Athir, VIII, 596-597, Ibn al-Jawzi, VII, 47. 


36. The dismissal and arrest of Abu al-Fadl al-°Abbas 

b. al-Husain al-Shirazi and the naming of Abü al-Faraj 
Muhammad b. al-Abbas b. Fasanjus, 4 Jumada II, 359 and the 
succession of Abu al-Faraj by Abu al-Fadl 29/30 Rajab 
360/May 28/29, 971. Miskawayh does not give the date of 
Abu al-Fadl's arrest and deposal. Miskawayh, if, 263- 
269, 284; Elias, 150 under 360 A.H., al-Hamadhani, 204, 
208, Yahya, 141/349. 
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Footnotes 


lvahya, PO, 10/708. 


?1n Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, second (French) 
edition, II, 88-89, in which he rewrote and updated Vas- 


iliev's notice on Yahya b. Sa°id, Canard wrote, "It is not 
to be doubted that Yahya had Ibn Miskawaih before his eyes 


and that, as Rozen has already shown, thanks to some frag- 
ments of Miskawaih which were available to him, he has 
literally transcribed it." In his Histoire de la Dynastie 


des H'amdanides de Jazira et de Syrie (Algiers, 1951), 20, 


Canard wrote that "Yahya offers a certain number of anal- 
ogies with Miskawaih for the part of his history which 
goes up to 369. It seems that he has utilized him." 
Later, Canard was still more reflective: "The question 


of Yahya's Muslim sources is. . .very complex.  Notably, 
for the East one finds similarities with Ibn Miskawaih, 


for example." Sources Arabes de l'histoire Byzantine", 
Revue des Ltudes Byzantines, 19 (1961), 302-303. 
3 


Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 133-135. 


4 Habib Zayyat, "La vie du Patriarche Melkite 


Christophore (d. 967) par le protospathaire Ibrahim b. 


Yuhanna, Document Inedit du xe siecle", Proche-Orient 
Chretien, 2 (1952), 11-38, 333-366. 


5Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 075-089. 


6 Miskawayh, Kitab Tajarib al-Umam (Book of the 
Experiences of the Nations) in H.F. Amedroz and D.S. 


Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 
I,II, trans.IV,V (Oxford, 1920,1921). 


7M.S. Khan, "Miskawaih and Thabit b. Sinan", 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
117 (1967), 305. 


Bus. Khan, "Miskawaih and Arabic Historiography", 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 89 (1969), 715, 
717, 718. 
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khan, "Miskawaih and Thabit b. Sinan", ZDMG, 117 
(1967), 306. 


lOvnabit b. Sinan, Akhbar al-Qaramita, ed. Suhayl 


Zakkar, (Beirut, 1971). 


llibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fi al-Ta'rikh, ed. C.J. 
Tornberg, (Leiden, 1853-1864). In this dissertation I have 
used the reprint by Dar al-Sader, Beirut, 1965, the pagina- 
tion of which does not correspond to that of the original 
edition. 


l?|1-Hamadhàni, Takmila Ta'rikh al-Tabari, ed. A.Y. 
Kan'an (Beirut, 1958). : 


13tbn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam fi Ta'rikh al-Muluk wa'l- 
Umam (Hyderabad, 1938-1940). 


l4sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir'at al-Zaman, a vast histori- 
cal work covering the whole history of Islam , preserved in 
numerous manuscripts. 


l5al-Dhahabi, Ta'rikh al-Islam, a historical work of 


similarly gigantic proportions, preserved in many manu- 
scripts. 


l6c g. Becker, Beitrage, TI, 150-151. 


l7*han, "Miskawaih and Thabit b. Sinan", ZDMG, 117 
(1967), 309, 315. = 


8Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 136. Appendix I 
to this chapter provides verification of this statement. 


Twenty-six of the congruencies exhibited by Yahya and 


Miskawayh pertain to the years before 340, only ten to 
the years following 340. Of course, these figures would 


only be significant if Yahya actually made direct use of 


Thabit b. Sinan's chronicle, which, as we shall see, is 
the case. 


1954. and trans. by F. Bathgens, "Fragmenta haa ae 


und Arabischer Historiker" Abbhandlungen fur die Kunde de 
Morgenlandes, VIII, 3, 1884. “See Vasiliev, Byzance et les 
Arabes, II, 2, 107 for a short sketch of the circumstances 
of its composition. 
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20mnis list could conceivably include cases where 


Yahya and Miskawayh used their other common source, which 
is discussed later in this section. I have tried to 
eliminate such confusions by analyzing content. 


2l5ee example number seventeen in the appendix to 
this chapter.  Mandilion is a derivative of the Greek 


mandele, meaning towel. 


22Ycon (Aygüna) is the actual word Yahya uses. 


23Rozen noted that Yahya and Ibn al-Athir--the only 


one of the sources following Thabit b. Sinan which was 
available to Rozen--undoubtedly had the same source for 
this episode, Imperator Vasilij, 395, fn. a. Canard identi- 


ee 


fied Thabit b. Sinan as the original author of this 
passage, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 748, fn. 75. 


241n Bathgen's translation. This portion of the 
chronicle is only in Syriac, which I do not read. 


25 see fn. 2 above. 


26 Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, #72, 134. 


?lYahya, PO, 188-196/396-404; Miskawayh, Tajārib 


al-Umam, II, 378, 380-384, 386-388, 396-397, 401-404. 


281bn Zafir, Akhbar al-Duwal al-Mungati fa, B. M. Or. 


3685, 15a-15b; Ibn al-Dawadari, Al-Durrat al-Mudiyya fi 
Akhbar al-Dawlat al-Fatimiyya, VI, Kanz al-Durar wa Jami? 
al-Ghurar, ed. Salah al-DÍn al-Munajjid, (Cairo, 1961), 
191-195; al-Maqrizi, Ittifāz, I, 250-252; Ibn al-Qalanisi, 


Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashg, ed. H. F. Amedroz (Damascus, 1908), 
21-23. 
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Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A^yan, IV, 260-261; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, IV, 9, 10. Ibn Khallikan 
gives both the seventh and the eighth. 


S5vahya, PO, 100/798, al-Kindi, Umara' Misr, 296, 


Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A^yàn, IV, 260-261. The Beirut 


edition, IV, 99, says also "The aforementioned Sari died 
in A.H. 355, and, indeed, it is said he died 11 Muharram, 


354." Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, IV, 9, 10. 


86vahya, PO, 113/811, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 


acyan, IV, 105, Ibn Zafir (Wüstenfeld), chapter 4, 59, and 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, IV, 9-10. Yahya gives 


only the day and the month. The actual year probably has 
dropped out ieaving only the words "of the (same) year" (min 


al-sana), giving the impression that he believes Kafur 


died in 356. Ibn Khallikan gives the date 10 Jumada I, 356 
and then the alternate years 355 and 357, stating that the 


latter is the suggestion of (Muhammad b. Salama) al-Quda^i 
(d. 454/1062) and ("ALĪ b. Ahmad) al-Farghani (d. 362/973). 


CHAPTER 3 
AL-SHIMSHATI; AL-MUSABBIHI 


Although many chroniclers wrote about Syrian 
events taking place in the final third of the tenth 
century, A.D., much of the information they provide is 
repetitive in essentials and contradictory in detail. 

The chronicler who provides the most abundant information 
on Syria in the period 357-400/968-1010 is a Damascan 
historian, Ibn al-Qalanisi (d. 555/1160). Several other 
authors, including Abu Shuja? al-Rudhrawari, Sibt b. 
al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Taghribirdi, and the Syriac 
chronicler Bar Hebraeus,! relied on the same source as 
Ibn al-Qalanisi. That was the famous history, now lost, 
of Hilal al-Sabi, the grandson of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-Sabi. Hilal al-Sabi's history, as mentioned earlier, 
was the standard version for the years 361-448/971-1055 
conserved in the Reichschronographie. Of the authors 
utilizing Hilal al-Sabi, Ibn al-Qalanisi preserves most 
fully the information on Syria contained in his chronicle. 

Yahya b. SaCid is also a first-rate source for 
Syria and especially for the Hamdanid amirate of Aleppo. 


Although Yahya covers most of the standard events in this 
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102 
period of Syrian history very briefly, it must be admitted, 
he often supplies facts missing from all the other 
chronicles. This is especially true for Byzantine-Hamdanid 
relations; Yahya mentions a whole series of agreements 
only alluded to by other chroniclers. Marius Canard 
noted that Yahya was well-informed on Syria and the 
Byzantine Empire and had used a variety of sources, which 
Canard, however, could not identity. 

By comparing what Yahya writes on Syria to the 
Statements of the other chronicles, the path leading back 
to the original chronicler of these Syrian events becomes 
clear. Once again in this comparison, it is the chron- 
iclers of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and even 
fifteenth centuries who preserve the contemporary reports 
relevant to this discussion of Yahya's primary source 
for Syrian affairs. They include Ibn zafir, al-Maqrizi, 
and Ibn al-Dawadari. Ibn Zafir (d. 1226) was an Egyptian 
historian who wrote the Akhbar al-Duwal al-Mungati“a, 

a compendium of dynastic histories, one of which is 
devoted to the Hamdanids. It is one of the key sources 
for establishing a chronology of events in North Syria. 
Al-Magrizi's Itti^"az al-Hunafa' is a history of the 
Fatimid dynasty, based on apparently reliable contemporary 
Sources. It often touches on Syria. Ibn al-Dawadari 

(d. 1335), another Egyptian chronicler of the Mamluk 


period, reproduces long passages on the amirate of Aleppo 
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and the machinations of the Hamdanid ghulam Bakjur in the 


Fatimid volume of his great chronicle, the Kanz ai-Durar 


wa jami^ al-ghurar.? Most interestingly, Ibn al-Dawadari 
identifies a source. Under the entry for 394/1003-1004, 

he wrote, "This is the last which was in the handwriting 

of the shaykh Abu al-Qasim "Ali b. Muhammad b. Yahya al- 

Sulami al-Sumaysati, may God bless him. I have copied 


from him for news of Syria."* 


Ibn al-Nadim wrote of this author in his tenth- 
century bibliographical work, the Fihrist: 


Al-Sumaysati is Abu al-Hasan C^A1i b. Muhammad 
al-C^Adawi, in origin from Sumaysat of the country 
of the Armenians, in the thughur [Byzantine 
border regions], and he used to teach Abu Taghlib 
b. Nasir al-Dawla and his brother, then he was 
their boon companion. He is a poet, anthologizer 
of traditions, and writer; he has a good memory 
and he transmits much, but he has a tendency to 
a&d his own embellishments to what he transmits. 
I knew him a long time ago, and it said that he 
has given up many of his (bad) qualities of char- 
acter in his old age. He is still living in 
our time."95 
Yaqut al-Hamawi, a thirteenth-century author, based his 
biography on Ibn al-Nadim's, but Yaqut emphatically states 
that the author-poet came from the town of Shimshat, 
approximately sixty miles east of Kharput on the Arsanas 
river, which flows westward into the upper Euphrates. 
Shimshat in Armenia and Samosata (Sumaysat) in Syria, 


approximately 225 miles to the southwest, are frequently 
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confused; The Arabic orthography of the two names is 
identical, except for the location of the dots. 

Ibn al-Dawadari attributes the kunya (agnomen) 
Abu al-Qasim to al-Shimshati, as well as the nisba al- 
Sulami, referring to the Arab tribe of Sulam, while Ibn 
al-Nadim states his kunya as Abu al-Hasan and his tribal 
affiliation as “Adawi. Nevertheless, it seems incon- 
ceivable that the historian CA1i b. Muhammad al-Shimshati 
could have been any other than the poet of the same 
name, especially in view of the remoteness of the town 
of Shimshat and the fact that both poet and historian 
would have lived at nearly the same time. The historian 
wrote about Syria in the Hamdanid period while the poet 
flourished at the Hamdanid courts of Mosul, Mayyafarigin, 
and Aleppo. Besides having been active as late as 394/ 
1003-1004, as Ibn ai-Dawadari's citation demonstrates, 
Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi (d. 1176) in the history of 
Mayyafarigin which he composed states that one of his 
models was the history of Mosul by Muhammad b. SALI 
al-Shimshati, which he dedicated to the CUqaylid ruler of 
Mosul Sharaf al-Dawla Qirwash b. al-Mugallad (391-442/ 
1001-1050).? Has Ibn al-Azraq merely confused the 
chronicler's name or could it be a question of his son? 
Ibn al-Azraq's is the only known reference to a Muhammad 


b. CALL al-Shimshati. 
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A tiny fragment of al-Shimshati's chronicle is 
preserved by al-Dhahabi (d. 1348) in his Ta'rikh al- 
Islam.” The fragment is an account of Nicephoros II 
Phocas' conquest of the city of Aleppo in 352/962. Yahya's 
description of the same event is similar in many aspects 
and is apparently related in some manner to al-Shimshati's 
account. L2 The following reproduction of these two 
passages shows that Yahya has not taken all his informa- 
tion from al-Shinshati, but that he gives an individual 
account with one direct quotation from al-Shimshati 
while there are several verbal similarities. The under- 


lining in the translated passages indicates these 


passages. 


Al-Shimshati, in Canard 


(ed.), Sayf al-Dawla, Alger, 


1934, 145-149: Yahya, 86-89/784-787: 
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Al-Shimshati in Canard 


(ed.), Sayf al-Dawla, 
Algiers, 1934, 145-149: 


(The battle of Aleppo from 
the history of “ali b. 
Muhammad al-Shimshati) 


He said: In Dhu al-Qa"da 

the Byzantines approached 

and came out of the passes, and 
Sayf al-Dawla went out from 


Aleppo, and advanced to “Azaz, 
with four thousand horsemen and 
footsoldiers. Then he was con- 
vinced that he had not the means 
to encounter the Byzantines on 
account of their numerousness, 


le WSs ce Uus al yje rs! 
Whey ola sas ue pel gy less 


Us o6, Lob a RAN QVE Sos , Gu! 


aM pali a ahal oe ieh 
aale agal ao ae, cds wre PBN 


yr gt al jel Gi Gp oll, put 


Ves, Se Wee alot oy, op d, 
dE, oo Y e elit, c, ge 
andol! Jt 


Yahya, 86-89/784-787: 


The Domestic Nicephoros arrived 
in the territory of Aleppo, and 
his arrival was like a surprise 
attack. Sayf al-Dawla never 
learned the news of it until 
[Nicephoros] drew near, and 
when [Sayf al-Dawla] learned of 
his approach he sent his 


ghulam Naja with the main body 
of his army to meet him, and 
Sayf al-Dawla remained at 

Aleppo with the rest of the army. 
Yanis b. al-Shimishqiq en- 


countered Naja in the region of 
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and he returned to Aleppo. 

He camped in its outskirts 

in order that his positions 
might be there. Then the 

news arrived that the Byzantines 


had turned toward the C Amq and 
he dispatched his servitor 


Naja with three thousand horse- 
men to proceed toward them. 
Then Sayf al-Dawla became im- 
patient, and after noon he set 
out himself. He called out 
among the people, "A dinar for 
him who joins the amir!" When 
he had gone a parasang, one of 
the Arabs met him and told him 
that the Byzantines had not 


departed from Jibrin and that 
they were there in order to 
reach Aleppo in the morning. 
He rzturned to Aleppo and took 
up positions on the river 
Quwayq. The next day he moved 
and established himself at 


Bab al-Yahud and opened store- 
houses of arms to the citizens. 
The enemy numbered almost 

30,000 cavalrymen. The battle 
broke out in scattered locations, 
and when it was afternoon 

prayer, the rest of the enemy 
arrived, forty thousand foot- 
soldiers with pikes, among them 


Ibn Shimishqiq. The armies 

were distended along the river, 
and the enemy encircled Sayf al- 
Dawla. He attacked them and 
when he had vied with them, he 
turned away his horse's head and 
headed for the region of Balis. 
John Tzimiskes followed after 
him with 20,000 men. His follow- 
ers retreated [or read: he 
attacked his troops*] and the 
citizens who were on the river 
fled when their sultan ran away 
and the sword dominated over 
them, and they were crowded to- 
gether in the gates, and some 


“azaz. Ibn al-Shimishqgiq at- 
tacked him and struck him with 


his sword, and Naja fled, re- 
turning to Sayf al-Dawla's 

camp in order to cut Nicephoros' 
route and come up from behind 
him. Sayf al-Dawla and those 
who remained with him of his 
army and the populace of Aleppo 
stayed at the city, and when 
Nicephoros! army approached, 
they would surround and fall 
upon it. 


Nicephoros marched toward 


Naja gazed upon his 
army. He was awed by it and 
fled. Sayf al-Dawla took up 
his position outside of one of 
Aleppo's gates known as the 


Bab al-Yahud and called out to 
the populace of the city to 
fight. About 100,000 of them 
came out to him. The Byzantine 


Aleppo. 


units arrived and Yanis b. 


al-Shimishqiq attacked Sayf al- 
Dawia and fought for a short 
time. Sayf al~Dawla fled and 


took the Balis road. 


Ibn al-Shimishqiq pursued him 
end remained at his heels as far 


as an estate called Sab^ in. 
he attacked Sayf al-Dawla's 
troops, and killed his spear- 
bearer and many of his noble 
companions. The common people 
fled, and the Byzantines slew 
thousands. They crowded toward 


Then 


the Bab al-Yahud to enter the 
city through it, and many died 
in the pressure of the crowd. 
Nicephoros invested the city 
Dhu al- 
Qa^da, 351[Dec. 18, 962, a 


Thursday]. 


of Aleppo Saturday, 18 


Sayf al-Dawla had 


hung from the walls by ropes. 
More than three hundred of 
them were killed, and among 


the eminent were killed Abu 
Talib b. Daud b. Hamdan and 


his son and Daud b. ^Ali and 
Sayf al-Dawla's secretary al- 


Fayyadi and Abu Nasrillah** b. 
al-Husayn b. Hamdan, and it was 


the army of the accursed ones-- 
80,000 cavalry and baggage 
which cannot be enumerated. 


Then in the morning Muntasir 


the Domestic's chamberlain went 
forward to the wall and said, 
"Send out to us two shaykhs 
upon whom you will depend," and 
two shaykhs came out to the 
Domestic, and he approached 
them and said, "I would love to 
avoid the shedding of your 
blood. You will choose whether 
to protect your city or go out 
from it with your people." How- 
ever, this was only a trick on 
his part. They asked his per- 
mission to consult the people, 
and when it was the next morn- 
ing, the chamberlain came and 
called, "Send out to us ten of 
you that we may know what the 
people of the city intend." 

The opinion of the people _ 
favored going out under aman, 
and the ten went out and asked 


for aman and the Byzantines to 
enter. The Domestic said, "It 
is true what has reached me con- 
cerning you," and they said, 
"What's that?" "I heard that 


you stationed hidden warriors in 
the alleys, and when the women 
and children come out and my 
troops go in to plunder, they 
will murder them." They said, 
"There is no one to fight in the 
town." He said, "Swear!" and 


they swore to it. He only 


constructed a palace outside 
Aleppo in a place called al- 
Halba; he took pride in its 


construction. Nicephoros order- 
ed it destroyed, and he seized 
what was inside it. The shaykhs 
of the city came out to Nice- 
phoros at his invitation on 
Monday, and a discussion took 
place between them and him, on 
the condition that he should 


grant them aman and they should 
deliver money to him, and that 
the city should be vacated for 
him, and his army would enter it 
by one gate and exit by another 
and [then] he would leave them. 
"I think that you have placed 
your warriors in the alleys and 
you will strike me. You seek 


aman from me, and when my troops 
enter the city, you will rush at 
them and fall upon them," and 
one of [the shaykhs] swore to 
him that there did not remain in 
the city one man bearing arms. 
[Nicephoros] said to them, "De- 
part today and come out to me 
tomorrow to settle that between 
me and you, and I shall give you 


aman. They returned to the city, 
and when it was evening of that 
day, the Byzantines saw few 
guards on the wall of the city. 
They climbed the wall and in the 
early morning opened [the gates] 


from the area of the maydan and 
entered into it and advanced to- 
ward the citadel. They attacked 
it. Inside of it was a troop of 
Dailamites who repelled the 
Byzantines. 


After the capture of the city, 
Nicephoros remained in Aleppo 
eight days, and his patrols 
roamed the outskirts of the city, 
taking prisoners and plundering, 
and departed from it Wednesday, 


30 Dhu al-Qa^da after he and his 
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wanted to know the condition of 
the city, and he ordered his 
troops opposite the wall, and 
the people took refuge in the 
citadel, and the Byzantines 


erected ladders on the Bab al- 


Arba^in and at Bab al-Yahud, and 
they climbed up and saw no 
warriors. They dropped into the 
city, and put it to the sword, 
and opened the doors. The 
affair was finished, and the 
killing, taking of prisoners 

and fire stretched the length of 
the day and the next day, and 
the sword continued to do its 
work there six days until Sunday, 


27 nhu al-Qa^da. 


and Ibn Shimishqíq marched on the 
citadel, and the battle lasted 


The Domestic 


until noon, and Ibn Shimishqiq, 
among their great men, was 
killed, and about 150 Byzantines. 
The Domestic departed toward his 
camp, and it was declared whom- 
ever he held prisoner he killed, 
and they killed a great number. 
Then ke returned to the citadel, 
and when scouts approached from 


the district of Qinnasrin, it 
was reinforcements for them. The 
Domestic imagined they were re- 
inforcements for Sayf al-Dawla, 
and he departed in fear. 


soldiers furnished themselves 
with money, various articles, 
weapons, and pack animals beyond 
descriptíon, and he entered 
Constantinople. 


* 3 
In the London M.S. of al-Dhahabi (B.M. Or. 48, 2v) this phrase 


reads inka fi ashabihi, thus corresponding to Yahya' S statement, 


thumma inka fi “askar Sayf al-Dawla ("Then he attacked Sayf al- 


Dawla's troops.") 


** The London M.S. reads Abu Nasr b. 


al-Husayn. 
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Al-Shimshati and Yahya differ on the facts of the 
Byzantine investment of Aleppo. Al-Shimshati describes 
what seems to have been a pincer movement, while Yahya 
pictures a straightforward attack by a massed army. Both 
authors say that Sayf al-Dawla chose to meet the Byzan- 
tines outside the Bab al-Yahud on the north side of the 
city. He was forced to arm the city population, and, 
once in battle with his popular force, he despaired and 
fled to Balis, a city located on the Euphrates to the 
east, with John Tzimiskes in pursuit. The people minus 
their amir fled back into the gate or gates of the city 
where many perished in the crowding to pass through. 

At Nicephoros' summons respected elders (shaykhs) 
from among the city's population went out to meet with him. 
Both authors say that Nicephoros sought to exchange aman 
for the population for the right to introduce his army 
into the city. Yahya says that he sought only to march 
the army through the city and out again, but al-Shimshati 
states, probably more truthfully, that the army's purpose 
in entering the town was to plunder. Either at that 
meeting, on Monday, according to Yahya, or at another 
meeting the following morning, as al-Shimshati Says, 
Nicephoros accused the Aieppans of hiding attackers in 
the alleys of the city to assault his men when they 
entered the narrow streets of Aleppo. The shaykhs denied 
the charge and swore that there were no arms-bearing men 


in the city. 
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Both authors affirm that Nicephoros, once he was 
assured of the citizens' inability to resist attack, 
ordered his soldiers to scale the wall and seize the town. 
They were successful in this operation but failed to 
capture the citadel. 

Although the stories of al-Shimshati and Yahya 
differ on many points, their description of the stratagem 
Nicephoros perpetrated to ascertain the city's defense- 
lessness leaves no doubt as to the relation of the two 
Sources. There is also a congruency in dating. Both 
authors thought the Wednesday on which the Byzantines with- 
drew from Aleppo was the thirtieth of Dhu al-Qa°da whereas 
in actuality it was the first day of Dhu al-Hijja, 351. 

As al-Shimshati was a contemporary and a resident 
of Sayf al-Dawla's court, probably he himself was the 
original author of this report. Yahya did not reproduce 
the report verbatim. Either it was already abridged when 
it came to his attention, or he revised it to agree with 
information available to him in Antioch. 

The sources for North Syrian events become especially 
laconic during the decade 356-367/967-977 and present 
some thorny contradictíons. Canard summarized the situ- 
ation: 

We are very badly informed by our sources for 


this period of schism in the amirate of 
Aleppo...It is very difficult to know 
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exactly what Abu al-Ma°ali and Bakjur 

did between 360 and 367 [970-978] and to 
fix the chronology of events, given. the 
contradictory statements of the sources.!? 


Strangely, however, nearly all the sources agree on a 
certain limited set of facts. The lone exception is the 
thirteenth century historian of Aleppo, Ibn al-CAdÍm. 
He suffered the rare handicap of an overabundance of 
Source material, resulting in an indiscriminate blending 
of sources, ending up in confusion. The following com- 
parison of passages from Yahya, Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn 
zafir, and Ibn al-Qalanisi for the career of Sayf al- 
Dawla's ghulam Bakjur and events in the Hamdanid princi- 
pality of Aleppo from Sayf al-Dawla's death (24 Safar, 
356/Feb. 8, 967) until Sa^d al-Dawla Abū al-Ma“ali b. 
Sayf al-Dawla's re-establishment in Aleppo (Rabi? II, 
367/Nov.-Dec., 977) demonstrates the considerable similar- 
ity of their accounts. Ibn al-Qalanisi among the authors 
who reproduce Hilal al-Sabi's story provides the most 
representative version. In this light the comparison of 
Ibn al-Qalanisi to Ibn al-Dawadari is significant since 
Ibn al-Dawadari explicitly states that his source for 
Syrian matters was SAli b. Muhammad al-Shimshati. 

It is clear that Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn zafir, and 
Ibn al-Qalanisi all rely on a common source. Whether 
Yahya depended on the same authority is more questionable. 


However, Ibn Zafir verifies Yahya's statement that Abu 


Yahya, 117/815: 
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Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 200,201: 


thee nA ud» ub lis 3 kj OS; 
uysa Glee ssl lt cysts alt 
Sp 4i ab) QUUM Vl anl LS «gb 
eua le fos eue ga g TL out 
Jsa quii les as CaS ug ae 
ees ge yate pe Sar sus 

J xxl. GLa Ul BS an, 
(lUe yl Ue see le ue vy! 
ke g Leb JI, iae eyes 
(Cui YEAR LUE Qua db eh sy gerry gle 
Use Ghat! NN RR 4 Ble Daly y 
wy EU e o6 5 be 
QA Qj emm y aes ue URS op Vb 
et le le pU Gb db, coute 
gle ove Mat deu, em ume gl 
oti o Shy al AR eb, 
abd pales ule d omens bises ol Ren P 
ge ue e oe uu en Se 
NETS igs ass REI IPM E EET 

e JU, Le 


o J gle y abi 


wy 
LL dey u CHE Diy ed 
Li tagl qa tee Vas GRU Rs 
UAN y eb Gee GUL LS i 
pie Sle gel Leek Se ge ROT Gi apa 
wre EA e dun ol bee ae 
gef J US Gk lesley ae ales 
Br Oy, seb Gide LW! OR 


by AJl a ode 
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Ibn Zafir, B.H. Or. 3685, 
17r-18v: 


a 


e 
comb aL! da! , SQUE of! ast, , 
ly pm me an, Lee Ila UI 
Mea aam Gey eyes Ly yak 
we bls gu! Qu 
Leet Jys ee Mayall aa) GL, 


a), adi ua ue 3 Cine be Dan) argi o! 


usse 
suc m gb tat ut du, 
SI oe um! que S ESL UE es 
Jeu... qe. led AL Saal 
vee Spoke QUE us lay 

ot! ce Thal gy c p Ee 
oS 9 be ety hais y laa! 
pam cl y Ru, g Bee Jin QU! V! 
cem pall eu! call US gy 
quem» gy gi We Beeld gl Qu lees 
Ue Dy at cel p E US, Jab y 
dio s E ud ote 
tele AR yn. we pw 4 igs oS, 
uei aw be ply Ue ob, ately 
st! NES yg nu Ves! uS cu 
LS oed apne Jp s Let US taal! 
ge) 4 JUS pelle co Ve ARI, 
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Te s ees BT, ( o) 
LAUL aes quas y ale Lega 
Qaem dad al ate ol ue ciis p 
MP. cube, Gu LAE pL, 


= ad Gis 9 PE dla 
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Ibn al-Qalanisi, 27, 28: 
ty tay cie pl kh LE 25 aui OS; 
PLA UL Uy ae ly peg Uy a) ee 
See QUE JUNI S LG Qus a, lu 
wy oS Fle Ue of. L3, 
PLB, Jp, lel y Lum Cos i py! 
fer em ce Ug al Gan pe Salt 
we Jg. ame gle gy quiu! Ul ote ub 
tl! od Geet dahl Ger s ue 
os Y! udi s Lust eal Gh tuj 
Lhal cn ale ub rod RLW expe xm 
lus gi FEI, ag) le ges, 
Xu); Ve Opt pe lanl pl g prem: y 
gu lined s habs YS ge Ve ef 
anu. 6p gh LAS op Gp MS ole 3 
ees edo ply alt sl, Cd» ab Qj 
eb, obe d gi ph eS ce 
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Cul ce v uu pue) tpl ule i) Ue 
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Lel., Q4 pe Jp UU Lane sYa U 
ul! yeh je y ce cael L UR dl y, 
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Yahya, 117/815: 


Abu al-Ma°ali feared [Nicepho- 
ros, the Byzantine Emperor] and 


went out from Aleppo to Balis, 
leaving Qarghuwayh the chamber- 
lain as his deputy in it... 
(119/817) Qarghuwayh the chamber- 
lain revolted in Aleppo against 


Abu al-Ma°ali, and Abu al-Ma' ali, 
returned to Mayyafariqin... 
(123/821)Abu al-Ma^ali set out 
from Mayyafariqin and camped at 


the gate of Aleppo in Ramadan, 
358, and he remained three’ 
months battling the chamberlain 
Qarghuwayh... N Le 
(125/823) When Abu al-Ma ali 
learned of the conquest of 
Antioch, he withdrew from Aleppo 
to Hims, and he remained in ít, 


and the stratopedarch came to 
Aleppo, and its population 
fortified themselves in the 
citadel... E ERA 
(198/397) As for Abu al-Ma°ali 


b. Sayf al-Dawla, Bakjur went 
from Aleppo to him - he was at 
Hims then - and he conferred a 


khila^ upon [Bakjur] and made 


him wali of Aleppo. Bakjur 
returned to Aleppo, and the in- 
vocation was resumed in the name 


of [Abu al-Ma^ali], and Bakjur 
agreed with the rest of the 


ghulams of the state on the 
seizure of Qarghuwayh the 


chamberlain. From Hims Abu 
al-Ma^ali headed for Aleppo and 
its citadel, and Bakjur seized 


Qarghuwayh, and Abu al-Ma‘ali 
departed for Aleppo, and captured 


Ma^arrat [al-Nu^man] and what 
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Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 200,201: 


Qarghuwayh had taken control of 
Aleppo after Sayf al-Dawla and 
expelled the son of his master 
from it in [what is] a long 


And his son Abu al- 


Ma“ali when Qarghuwayh defeated 
him camped between Hama and 
Hisn Barzuwayh with his army. 


story. 


At this time the Byzantines had 
laid waste Hims, and Arqtash 
the Turk, Sayf-al-pawla's 
ghulam, came down from His 


Barzuwayh and met Abu al- 


Ma°ali, his master, and dis- 
pensed funds to him to rebuild 


Hims, and Abu ai-Ma ali took up 
residence there and Hims was 


rebuilt. The Byzantines had 
seized it in the year 358(Nov. 
25, 968-Nov. 13, 969), and that 
was the first seizure. The 
building advanced year by year, 


and Abu al-Ma“ali became 
stronger in it. Qarghuwayh 


made his ghulam Bakjur [his] 
lieutenant, and when he became 


stronger [Bakjur] seized 

Qarghuwayh and imprisoned him 
in the citadel of Aleppo. He 
took possession of Aleppo and 
remained in possession of it_ 
about five or six years. Abu 


al-Ma^ali was written to from 
Aleppo and was incited to 
seize the city by men among 
Qarghuwayh's supporters [and] 
they would be his helpers in 
the surrender of the town by ~ 


[Abu al-Ma^ali] 
gathered the Banu Kilab and 


Bakjur. 


Ibn Zafir, B.M. Or. 3685, 
17r-18v: 

Then Qarghuwayh undermined the 
relations between himself and 
Sa^d al-Dawla [Abu al-Ma ali]. 


Most of the ghilman and popula- 
tion of the city supported him, 
and he expelled Abu al-Ma^ali 
from [Aleppo]. [Qarghuwayh] 


and a ghulam Bakjur seized it 
and terminated the invocation 
in [Abū al-MaCali's] name and 
he set out for Arzan and | . 
Mayyafariqin... [Abt al-Ma^a1i] 
set out for Aleppo and invested 


it in Ramadan, 358 and 

besieged it...He continued the 
siege of Aleppo until the By- 
zantines captured Antioch on 
the day of Sacrifice [the tenth] 


in Dhu al-Hijja, 358(0ct. 25, 
969)...Abu al-Ma^a1i departed 


from it to Khunasira. In the 
year 359 a peace settlement 


was concluded between Abu al- 
Maali and Qarghuwayh and [Abu 
al-Ma^ali's] name was invoked 
[in the prayer] in Aleppo. Abu 
al-Ma“ali had gone down to 

The 


Byzantines had ravaged Hims 


Hama and Rafannayya. 


at that time when they at- 
tacked it in 358 A.H. Sayf 


al-Dawla's ghulam Ruqtash 
came down to it and rebuilt 


it for his master Abu al- 


Ma^ali, and he inhabited it 
thereafter. Qarghuwayh pro- 


moted his ghulam Bakjur and 
[Bakjur] seized !Qarguhwayh], 
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Ibn al-Qalanisi, 27, 28: 


Qarghuwayh had seized power 
in Aleppo after the death of 
Sayf al-Dawla and obstructed his 


son Sa°d al-Dawla Abu al- 


Ma°ali's access to [Aleppo] 
and driven him away from it, 


and Abu al-Ma ali went to 
Hama and Rafanaiyya and had 


settled anxiously (? muhimman) 
in his camp. The Byzantines 
had ravaged Hims and its ter- 


ritories in the first attack 
at the time of their campaign 
in the year 358 when its popu- 
lation was unaware and inad- 


vertent, and Ruqtash exerted 
himself to reconstruct and 


fortify [Hims], and Abu al- 


Ma°ali consolidated his 
authority in it and his might 
increased in it.  Qarguhwayh 


made Bakjur his lieutenant in 
Aleppo, and when his power 
increased, he seized his master 
and imprisoned him in tne 
citadel of Aleppo. He took 
possession of the city and 
remained about six years [in 


possession], and Abu al-Ma°ali 
was written to from Aleppo 
and incited to seize the city 
by Qarguhwayh's men and they 


would help him in the plot. He 


gathered the Banu Kilab and 
whomever he was able and went 
up in the direction of Aleppo. 


He attacked Ma^ arrat al-Nu man 
and seized it and captured in 


it the ghulam called Zuhayr 
who was in command there and 
killed him. He departed from 


adjoined it in Shawwal, 
366(May 23-June 20, 977), and 
he came to Aleppo, and with him 


were the Banu Kilab. Battle 
broke out between him and 
Bakjur, and Abu al-Ma^ali won 
out over him and entered Aleppo 
in Rabi“ II, 367[Nov. 16-Dec. 


14, 977] and the affair was 
settled between him and Bakjur 


on the basis of the wil aya 


(government) of Hims and [Abu al- 


Ma Cai] dispatched [Bakjur] to 
it. 
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whomever he was able until, 

when he came to Ma'arrat al- 
Numan, he seized it and he 

captured in it a ghulam 


called Tuzayn and killed him, 
and he went out and besieged 
Aleppo. And this was in the 
year 366, and he remained there 
about four months. Then he 
captured the city by a ruse 

in [what is] a long story. 


Bakjur had fortified himself 
in the citadel, and Abu al- 


Ma“ali besieged it, and then 
it was agreed between them 


that Bakjur would descend 
from the citadel and [Abu al- 


Ma^ a1i] would make him wali 
at Hims. They pledged them- 


selves to that and Bakjur came 
down from the citadel, and 


[Abu al-Ma^ali] fulfilled his 
pledge to him and installed 


him as wali in this year. 
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imprisoned him and took 
posession of Aleppo, and he 
remained about five years [in 
posession]. Its people were 
not satisfied with his way. of 
acting and they wrote Abu al- 


Ma“ali, and he departed for 


[Aleppo]. He attacked Ma‘ arrat 


al-Nu^man and captured it and 
seized the commander of it, 
called Zuhayr from among their 


ghilman. Then he besieged 
Aleppo in 366 and remained be- 
sieging it about four months, 
then he captured it by a ruse. 


Bakjur had fortified himself 
in the citadel. Then he made 
peace on the condition that 


Abu al-Ma ali would make him 
wali of Hims, and he would 


surrender the citadel with 
everything that was in it. 


Abu al-Ma^ali's state became 
greater and stronger, and 
he fulfilled [his promises] to 


Bakjur. 


it and camped at Aleppo in 306, 
and he remained besieging it 
about four months, then he 
captured the city easily by a 
ruse, which he employed. 


Bakjur had fortified him- 
Abu al- 


Ma“ali contacted him, and he 


self in the citadel. 


asked aman from him, and he 


granted it. Bakjur said, "I 
want the nobles of the country 


from among the Banu Kilab to 
mediate between myself and 


you." Abu al-Ma°ali consented 
to this, and they mediated the 
affair between them. They 


received for [Bakjur] a pledge 


and a covenant and aman for 
himself and his son and his 


property. Abu al-Ma°ali would 
not doublecross hin in it and 


would install him as wali of 
Hims on the condition that he 


would descend from the citadel 


and that [Abu al-Ma^ali] would 
take posession of it and that 
he would not take anything from 
it except that which was abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Abu al~Ma°ali consented to 
this and made him wali of Hims, 
and when [Bakjur] descended i 
from the citadel, [Abu al- 


Ma^a1i] took posession of it 
and fulfilled all that he had 


pledged to him. Bakjur went 
to Hims in the year mentioned. 
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al-Ma°ali originally, on the revolt of Qarghuwayh, went 
to Mayyafarigqin and returned from there in Ramadan, 
358/July 19-Aug. 17, 969 to besiege Aleppo. He remained 
besieging Aleppo until the Byzantines captured Antioch 
in Dhu al-Hijja, 358. Yahya says the thirteenth, Ibn 
Zafir the tenth. 

At this point Yahya's version of events becomes 
blurred. He next mentions Abu al-Ma°ali at Hims, receiv- 
ing a visit from Bakjur, without giving any date for the 
visit. 

Ibn Zafir, Ibn al-Qalanisi, and Ibn al-Dawadari 
all say that after leaving Aleppo Abu al-Ma°ali wandered 
south into the Hims-Rafaniyya area, where his father's 
former ghulam Ruqtash was commander of the fortress of 
Hisn Barzuwayh. Rugtash rebuilt Hims, which had been 
destroyed during Nicephoros Phocas' last campaign in 
Syria. Yahya does not mention Ruqtash at this juncture, 
but he refers to him at two other points in his chronicle, 
including the passing of Hisn Barzuwayh into Byzantine 


hands in 975.79 


Ibn Zafir, Ibn al-Qalanisi, and Ibn al- 
Dawadari place the sack of Hims in Dhu al-Hijja, 358/0ct. 
16-Nov. 13, 969, although Yahya's long account of Nice- 
phoros' campaign makes clear that the attack took place 
between 23 Dhu al-Qa^da and 10 Dhu al-Hijja, 357/0ct. 


19-Nov. 5, 968.14 
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Ibn Zafir says that in 359/Nov. 14, 969-Nov. 4, 
970, a peace settlement was negotiated between Qarghuwayh 
and Abu al-Ma°ali, according to which the khutba was again 
given in the name of Abual-Ma°ali in the pulpits of 
Aleppo. Al-Maqrizi confirms this agreement, which he has 
put under the following year, 360 A.H.; his notice is 
only a brief one which he may have inserted in incorrect 
sequence. 1? 

Bakjur's visit to Abu al-Ma°ali in Hims could 
either have taken place at the time of the conclusion of 
this agreement, when he would have been Qarghuwayh's 
natural choice as an envoy, being his most trusted and 
honored subordinate, or during the next two or three 
years, when Bakjur, finding support among the other 
ghilman, seized Qarghuwayh and imprisoned him in the 
citadel of the city. Ibn zafir, Ibn al-Qalānisi, Ibn al- 
Dawadari all maintain that Bakjur was in power at Aleppo 
for five or six years. Since Abu al-Ma°ali invested 
Aleppo in 366/Aug. 30, 966-Aug. 18, 967, and besieged it 
four months, before entering the city Rabi? II, 367/Nov. 
16-Dec. 14, 977, Bakjur must have replaced Qarghuwayh in 
power in 361 or 362/971-973. 

The meeting between Bakjur and Abu al-Ma°ali must. 
have established some sort of modus vivendi between the 
territories of Aleppo and Hims, similar to what Qarghuwayh 


and Abu al-Ma°ali had agreed upon. 
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Yahya's text, as it stands, makes no sense.  Bakjur 
was in no position to institute the khutba in Abu al- 
Ma°ali's name unless he was either the delegated deputy 
of the ruler or himself in power. The fact that Abu al- 
Ma°ali entrusted Bakjur with the government of Aleppo 
argues that the second possibility must be the correct 
one, that Bakjur visited Abu al-Ma°ali after over throwing 
Qarghuwayh. 

The corrupt nature of the text at this point is 
shown by Yahya's mentioning twice that Abu al-Ma°ali set 
out from Hims to Aleppo, interjecting that Bakjur had 
seized Qarghuwayh. Yahya mentions Qarghuwayh's arrest 
as if it were an afterthought, as if he had forgotten to 
. place the arrest in its correct chronological position. 
The unanimity on the part of the other three chroniclers 
that Bakjur was in power five or six years makes clear 
that this statement was in fact an afterthought. 

Yahya agrees with Ibn Zafir, Ibn al-Qalanisi, and 
Ibn al-Dawadari that Abu al-Ma°ali first captured Ma°arrat 
al-Nu°man and that the Banu Kilab were his allies in this 
campaign. Yahya says Mac arrat ATSNu nan fell in Shawwal, 
366/May 23-June 20, 977. Shawwal is the tenth month of 
the Muslim year. 

On the dating of the siege of Aleppo, Yahya says 
Aleppo fell in Rabi^ II, 367, the fourth month of the 


Muslim year. As the other sources say that the siege 
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lasted four months, the siege of Aleppo must have begun 
in the last month of 366. Thus, the sources are agreed 
on the chronology. 

Bakjur remained in the citadel and only agreed to 
descend after Abu al-Ma°ali had guaranteed him aman for 
himself, his son and his property and promised to entrust 
him with the government of Hims. Representatives of the 
Banu Kilab negotiated the agreement. When Bakjur 
descended, Abu al-MaCaili kept his word. Yahya's state- 
ment, "The matter was settled between Abu al-Ma°ali and 
Bakjur on the basis of the government of Hims, and [Abu 
al-Ma°ali] dispatched [Bakjur] to it," is an echo of the 
negotiations to which Ibn Zafir and Ibn al-Dawadari allude 
and which Ibn al-Qalanisi explicitly mentions. 

Although drawing on the same source as Ibn zafir, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, and Ibn al-Dawadari, Yahya has abridged 
the source to such a degree and jumbled the course of 
events so completely that the result is a totally con- 
tradictory impression of what actually happened. Perhaps, 
he received his knowledge of these events in an abridged 
version of the original report, as was conjectured earlier. 

The extensive congruencies displayed in the ac- 
counts of the many authors writing on Syrian events in 
the final third of the tenth century are briefly outlined 
in the appendix to this chapter. Numbers four, five, six 


and eight, referring to several sets of events in the 
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vears 370-373/980-984 and 378-381/988-992, are especially 
Significant comparisons. They demonstrate that Ibn 
al-Dawadari, al-Maqrizi (in the IttiCaz), and Ibn al- 
Qalanisi present a story agreeing for the most part in 
factual content and displaying many verbal similarities 
in the manner of the excerpts just cited. 

Another significant coincidence between these 
chroniclers is that all three incorrectly date “adud al- 
Dawla's death to 370 A.H. Ibn al-Qalanisi's date is 
deficient only in the year. Al-Maqrizi says Shawwal, 
370, and Ibn al-Dawadari 370. Cadua al-Dawla actually 


died 8 Shawwal, 372/March 6, 983. 16 


Evidently, all three 
authors shared a common source for this false information. 
The unity the sources display in describing earlier 
events breaks down revealingly for developments in the 
amirate of Aleppo, 382-385/992-995. In this period the 
Fatimids made a prolonged attempt to seize Aieppo. The 
Amir Sa°d al-Dawla Abu al-Ma°ali had no sooner issued an 
audacious proclamation of hostility to the Fatimids and 
declared his intention to invade Egypt than he died, 
26 Ramadan, 381/Dec. 6, 991. A week earlier the Fatimid 
governor of Tripoli had defeated the rebellious governor 
of Damascus Munir al-Saqlabi at Marj al-°Adhra in the 
Ghuta valley east of Damascus, =! and Manjutakin, the new 
Egyptian commander and governor, had arrived with his 


army in Damascus before Safa al-Dawla's death. Thus, 
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the Fatimids were well-placed to take advantage of the 
situation to threaten Abu al-Fada'il, Abüal-MaCali's son 
and successor, and his chief minister Lu^iu? al-Jarrahi, 
the actual ruler of the city. In early 382/March 9, 992- 
Feb. 25, 993, Manjutakin set out from Damascus to lay 
siege to Aleppo. The city was under siege for much of 
the next three years. 

Unfortunately, Ibn al-Dawadari gives only a very 
brief report on these events under the headings 384/994 
and 385/995. Yahya's story agrees with Ibn al-Dawadari 
to some extent but also has unique information, probably 
derived from Byzantine sources. Ibn Zafir and al-Maqrizi's 
accounts combine the traditions of Ibn al-Dawadari and 
Ibn al-Qalanisi; it should be repeated that Ibn al- 
Qalanisi's report is a reproduction, with some editing, 
of Hilal al-Sabi's. Once again the local Aleppo chronicler 
Ibn al-°Adim is badly confused by the variety of contra- 
dictory sources at his disposal. 

Rozen and Canard both studied these contradictory 
versions to some extent, and Canard produced a solid 
reconstruction of events surrounding the siege of Aleppo.l? 
Canard found that of the sources, "None constitutes a 
complete version or is exempt from confusions, and it is 
difficult to synthesize them given their sometimes con- 


siderable divergencies."i? 
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All sources are agreed upon a minimum of common 
factors: that the siege of Aleppo was interrupted by two 
Byzantine interventions, one by the governor of Antioch 
and a second by the Emperor himself, which brought the 
Siege to an end. The Fatimids had bvilt fortifications, 
baths, markets, hostelries (khans), and so forth, and the 
siege had taken on a permanent character. 

Yahya, however, says nothing of the motive role 
which Ibn al-Qalanisi attributes to al-Husayn b. al- 
Maghribi in the campaign of 992. Originally a secretary 
for Abu al-Ma°ali, he had deserted him to serve Bakjur at 
al-Raqqa. Ibn al-Maghribi incited his new master against 
Abu al-Ma°ali, who, however, defeated him in April, 991. 
Ibn al-Maghribi then fled to Egypt via al-Kufa in Iraq. 
Arriving in Egypt Jumada I, 381/July 16-Aug. 14, 991, he 
soon convinced al-Aziz of Aleppo's importance and vul- 


nerability.?? 


Ibn ai-Maghribi accompanied Manjutakin's 
army to administer both military and financial affairs. 
The sources based on Hilal al-Sabi, including Ibn al- 
Qalanisi, say that Manjutakin raised the siege of Aleppo 
in autumn, 992, after Lulu had bribed Ibn al-Maghribi, 
but both al-Maqrizi and Ibn zafir reject this tradition. 
It would be strange if Ibn al-Maghribi were to sabotage 
an undertaking which he had done so much to bring about. 


Ibn al-Qalanisi places the intervention of Michael 


Burtzes, the Antiochan governor, in 382/992; Yahya says 
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it took place two years later, in 384/994. Both chro- 
niciers agree that Manjutakin invaded Byzantine territory 
in the former year. According to Ibn al-Qalanisi, Burtzes 
was marching by way of the direct east-west route between 
Aleppo and Antioch which crossed the Orontes at the Iron 
Bridge (Jisr al-Hadid). Manjutakin then purportedly raised 
the siege of Aleppo and went out and camped below the 
citadel of azaz (Hisn al-°Azaz). Ibn al-Qalanisi or, 
more precisely, his authority Hilal al-Sabi, is in total 
confusion here for he specifically states that the battle 
took place on the Orontes. Yet, Sazaz is approximately 
seventy-five miles distant from the Iron Bridge, up the 
Afrin river valley. In the battle at Jisr al-Hadid, 
the Orontes separated the hostile forces until, according 
to Hilal al-Sabi (quoted here according to Ibn 
Taghribirdi): 

An old man of many vears, a Dailamite, came 


forth from [Manjutakin's] army with a shield 
and three spears in his hand, and stood on 
the bank of the river opposite a troop of 
Byzantines. They fired arrows at him, and 
he swam until he crossed the river and 
arrived at the land on that side. The water 
in the river was up to his chest. When 


Manjutakin's army saw him, infantry and 
cavalry threw themselves into the water. 


Manjutakin restrained them, but they did not 
stop until they were together with the By- 
zantines and God sent his aid down upon the 
Muslims. 


Yahya says that Manjutakin raised the siege of Aleppo to 


attack and sack the fortress of “Imm, Burtzes' estate, 
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after Burtzes had thrown Manjutakin's envoy into prison.?? 
The envoy had instructed Burtzes not to put into effect 
the alliance which made Aleppo a Byzantine protectorate. 
Manjutakin then went on to Antioch where he remained only 
one-half day, finding that Burtzes was unwilling to fight 
a battle. Basil II subsequently ordered the envoy sent 
to him after which he released him. This information 
must have come from a Byzantine source. 

The sources make such indefinite chronological 
Statements ti.at one cannot say with certainty whether 
Manjutakin resumed the siege of Aleppo in 383/993. 

Yahya places the first Aleppan request to Basil II 
for aid in 334/994. Basil then ordered Burtzes to mobilize 
his troops and bring aid to the Aleppans. When the 
Byzantine troops approached, Manjutakin came to meet the 
Byzantines in a battle which received the name "the Battle 
of the Ford" on 6 Sha°ban/Sept. 15, 994. A comparison of 
Yahya, Ibn al-Dawadari, and Ibn Zafir's accounts of the 
battle and the events of the year demonstrates the rela- 
tionship of the three chronicles. Al-Maqrizi also gives a 
brief version of the same account. ?? Ibn al-Qalanisi 
gives no information for 384/994 because he has mistakenly 
conflated the events of 384 with those of 382. ?4 

All the Arabic sources, including Ibn al-Qalanisi, 
mention Michael Burtzes, Byzantine commander of Antioch, 


as al-Burji. This degree of awareness is unusual; Arabic 
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Yahya, 232-233/440-441: 


[Manjutakin| resumed the siege 
of Aleppo. ‘the Aleppans con- 
tacted the Emperor Basil, ask- 
ing him for aid and to help 


them repel Manjutakin. He 
ordered the magister Michael 
Burtzes, governor of Antioch, 
to help them and to drive 


Man jutakin away from Aleppo. 
Burtzes gathered troops and 
the Emperor sent him the 
magister Leo Melissenos with 
another army as reinforcement 
for him. Burtzes organized a 
detachment to raid the ter- 
ritories of Aleppo, taking 
prisoners and captives. Those 
who carried provisions and 


forage to Manjutakin's army 
fled in fear of them, and he 
harassed them.  Burtzes and 
Melissenos took up posítions 


in al-Arwaj, and the army of the 
Hamdanids was added to theirs. 


Manjutakin withdrew from 
Aleppo and set out to meet 
them in battle. He took up 
positions on the bank of the 
river opposite the army cr 


Ibn Zafir, Rosen, Basil, 240, 
241, B.M. Or. 3685, 23r-23w: 


When the year 384 began, [Manju- 


takin] went with his army, which 
had been gathered and prepared, 
and invested Aleppo and besieged 


it two months. Lulu sent to 
Burtzes, governor of Antioch, with 
the order to come to him, and he 
gathered the Byzantines, and a 
great general, called Goldfingers, 
came to him from the lands of the 
Byzantines, and the other [Gold- 
fingers] had gathered together 
with him whomever he was able, 

and they went with those they had 
until they took positions on the 


river Orontes at Apamea. Manju- 


takin withdrew from Aleppo and 
took positions opposite the army 
[of Burtzes], and Burtzes advised 
that the Byzantines should not 
fight them. Goldfingers scorned 
him, and they fought them on the 
bank of the river. A Dailamite 
infantryman was fighting on the 
bank of the river, then he dived 
into the river towards the Franks 
[i.e., Byzantines}. The people 
watched him, and the arrows fell 
on him. When he reached their 
bank and his feet were secure, he 


Ibn al-Dawadari, Vi, 234-235: 


In [384 A.H.] Aleppo was under 
siege. Within the city were the 


Hamdanids under the suzerainty 


of Abu al-Ma°ali after the death 
{of Sayf al-Dawla], and 


Manjutakin was besieging it. He 
besieged it about two months in 
this year. The Byzantines had 
assembled in Antioch with their 
governor Burtzes since there 
were peace and obligations be- 
tween them. A commander called 
Goldfingers had gone out to 
them from the interior of By- 
zantium among a great army. 
They had gone with their troops 
until they took positions at 


al-Ruj near Apamea on the river 


Orontes. Manjutakin went to 
them and took positions op- 
posite them. His army was 
greater than that of the By- 
zantines. When the Byzantines 
observed them, Burtzes said to 
Goldfingers, "It is incorrect 
for us to go forth to them be- 
cause they are more numerous 
than we are. Formerly the 
Byzantines would send out ten 


TET 


the Byzantines and the 
Hamdanids, and the river ran be- 


tween them. When Burtzes saw 


Manjutakin's army and its number, 
Burtzes thought that battle 
would be unsuitable for him and 
those with him. The Aleppans 


enjoined him to meet [Manju- 


takin] and pictured the ease of 
the affair. The Byzantines oc- 
cupied one ford, the Aleppans 
the other ford, and they prepared 


to cross to [Manjutakin]. Manju- 


takin sent the bedouin who were 
with him with a unit from his 
army to meet the Aleppans; he 
and the rest of his army drew 
themselves up to oppose the 
Byzantines. When the bedouin 
were close to the Aleppans, they 
fled from the ford. The bedou- 
in pursued them and plundered 
their baggage. When the By- 
zaatines saw this, they also 
fled and abandoned Burtzes and 
Melissenos, and he was forced to 
flee. About 5,000 men were 
killed of the Byzantine army, and 


that was Friday, 6 Sha°ban, 384. 
Burtzes and Melissenos returned 


fought until he was master of the 


place. When the army of Manju- 


takin saw what the Dailamite had 
done, they all threw themselves 
into the water. The Byzantines 
fled, and of them about 5,000 men 
were killed. Burtzes returned to 


Antioch, and Manjutakin returned 
to the siege of Aleppo, and this 


battle was in Shaban, 384. 


men in war for every one of the 
Muslims." Goldfingers opposed 
him in this because of his 
ignorance. The Byzantines were 
defeated, and [the Muslims] 
seized from them vast riches, 
and of [the Byzantines] about 
5,000 men were killed. Burtzes 


fled to Antioch, and Manjutakin 
returned to the siege of 
Aleppo. 


cet 


to Antioch. This battle was 
called the Battle of the Ford. 


Manjutakin returned to the 
investment and siege of Alepp. 


EET 
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authors confuse even such prominent Byzantines as the 
Emperor and the Domestic. This appears to indicate the 
existence of a single well-informed source. 

A top Byzantine officer form the central lands of 
Byzantium aided Burtzes in this campaign. Yahya calls 
him by his Greek name, Leo Melissenos, Ibn zafir and ibn 
al-Dawadari "Fingers of Gold" or "Goldfingers" (Asabi^ 
al-Dhahab). 

Yahya says the battle took place at al-Arwaj, Ibn 
zafir at Apamea, and Ibn al-Dawadari at al-Ruj near Rosas 
Al-Arwaj must be the Arabic plural of al-Ruj, a valley 
located between Aleppo and Ma°arrat al-Numan. > Thus, 
all three chroniclers could have drawn their information 
for the location of the battle from one source. 

Their stories of the battle itself have some char- 
acteristics in common. All three authors say that Burtzes, 
realizing that numbers favored Manjutakin, counselled 
against fighting. According to Ibn Zafir and Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Leo Melissenos rejected this wise advice, but 
Yahya maintains that it was the Aleppan contingent, not 
Leo Melissenos, which enjoined Burtzes to fight with the 
claim that victory would be easy to grasp. In contrast to 
Ibn zafir, who attributed Manjutakin's victory to the one 
Dailamite soldier who swam across the Orontes, setting an 
example for Manjutakin's army (the same story Hilal al- 


Sabi relates concerning the battle at Jisr al-Hadid), 
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Yahya says that the Aleppans fled from the ford which they 
were assigned to guard when Manjutakin's bedouin ap- 
proached. This version presumably represents a Byzantine 
or local Antiochan version of events. It has the advantage 
of shifting blame from the Byzantines, upon whom a loyal 
Hamdanid subject might wish to put it, onto their Aleppan 
allies. The Byzantines lost "about 5,000 men," according 
to Yahya, Ibn Zafir, and Ibn al-Dawadari's unanimous 
testimony. 7° 

For the events of 385 there is a similar correspon- 
dence between the sources. The siege of Aleppo went on 
from Sha°ban, 384 until Rabi° I, 395/April 5-May 4, 995.77 

Yahya and Ibn Zafir as well as Ibn al-Qalanisi 
say that Basil was occupied in Buigaria and that the 
Aleppans sent thither to obtain aid. Ibn Zafir, Ibn al- 
Dawadari, and al-Magrizi claim that Basil crossed Anatolia, 
from Constantinople to Cazaz in only seventeen days. The 
same distance normally took caravans two months. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Zafir and al-Maqrizi, the Emperor travelled so 
quickly that he arrived with only 17,000 of the 40,000 
troops with which he had set out. Ibn al-Qalanisi says 
that he arrived with 3,000 men after sixteen days. Yahya 
does not tell the duration of Basil's journey, only that 
he arrived unexpectedly in Rabi?^ I at Marj Dabiq near 
CAzaz, which is the same month that Ibn zafir and al- 


Maqrizi say the siege ended. Ibn al-Qalanisi says that 
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the expedition took place in the spring (rabian). Manju- 
takin began his precipitate retreat on 30 Rabi I or 1 
Rabi? II, 385/May 4 or 5, 995.78 All the chroniclers agree 
that Manjutakin retreated upon receiving the news of 
Basil's arrival, having burnt the buildings he had built 
during the winter and all the stores which could not be 
carried. 

Yahya, Ibn Zafir, Ibn al-Qalanisi, and Ibn al-°Adim 
say that either Abu al-Fada il, Lulu, or both together 
met Basil outside Aleppo and thanked him. Yahya recalled 
that Abu al-Fada'il and Lu^iu? prostrated themselves be- 
fore Basil, who sent them back to the city with the money 
he had exacted in tribute during the past years as a gift. 
Rozen commented that in this scene, as Yahya describes it, 
"The gratitude of one saved from the prolonged siege of 
the Hamdanids is heard very clearly, and the source of 
this information must be some contemporary and a chronicler 
closer to the Hamdanids. "2? 

Al-Shimshati was both a contemporary and close to 
the Hamdanids. He not only had been the boon companion of 
Abu Taghlib, but Ibn al-Azraq says that he was also among 
the incomparable circle of poets which Sayf al-Dawla 
assembled. ?? Presumably it was late in Sayf al-Dawla's 
life when al-Shinshati together with al-Fayyadi, a favored 


secretary of Sayf al-Dawla, gathered ten thousand poetic 


panegyrics of the Amir into one collection. °t Certainly 
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al-Shimshati had easy access to the Hamdanid courts of 
Mosul, Mayyafarigin, and Aleppo. Since he must have been 
somewhat senior to his pupil Abu Taghlib, who was born 
in 328/Oct. 18, 939-Oct. 5, 940, his death date probably 
fell soon after 394/Oct. 30, 1003-Oct. 17, 1004, the year, 
Ibn al-Dawadari states, al-Shimshati's manuscript left off. 34 
If al-Shimshati was the single, original source of 
all the reports on events in Syria and Damascus from the 
death of Sayf al-Dawla in 967 through 1004, a corollary is 
that Hilal al-Sabi must have used al-Shimshati's 
chronicle. Professor C. Cahen, in an article devoted to 
the first part (up to 448/1055) of Ibn al-Qalanisi's 
Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, pointed out that Ibn al-Qalanisi 
made only restricted use of Hilal al-Sabi's chronicle. ?? 
The passages that could be assigned to Hilal al-Sabi all 
preceded 400/1009-1010, and Ibn al-Qalanisi reproduced 
almost nothing of Hilal's material on Baghdad. Cahen 
proposed as an explanation that Hilal al-Sabi may have 
added material drawn from a Syrian-Egyptian literary 
source for the passages concerning 364-368/974-979, 371- 
379/981-990, and 380-389/990-999 to his otherwise complete 
chronicle.?^ 
Ai-Maqrizi introduces a long passage on the rela- 
tions of Alptakin, the independent ruler of Damascus, with 


al-°aziz, 364-368/974-979, with the words, "As for news 


35 


of Syria." Similarly, Ibn al-Dawadari begins a passage 
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cn Bakjur with the phrase, "Return to the narrative of 
Bakjur." 36 These verbal traces indicate that al- 
Shimshati's composition was a chronicle, specifically 
devoted to Syrian events, including Syria's relations with 
Egypt, emphasizing the treatment of personalities or per- 
haps even being a collection of biographies; it was not 
organized on a strictly annalistic basis. Every chronicler 
who reproduces al-Shimshati's information tends to treat 
it in a supra-annalistic manner, subdividing his accounts 
to some degree, but never fully integrating al-Shimshati's 
narrative into the annalistic structure. 

Stylistically, Cahen also found evidence that Hilal 
al-Sabi's material on Syrian events may have derived from 
a Syrian-Egyptian source, "The historical literature of 
Fatimid Egypt was characterized by the relatively large 
place that biographies, composed without any annalistic 
arrangement, of princes and vizirs, Sccupieda 

Together with the extensive similarities between 
the texts of Ibn al-Qalanisi, Ibn al-Dawadari, and al- 
Magrizi, 357-384/967-995, all three chronicles incorrectly 
date “adud al-Dawla's death to 370. Furthermore, a short 
notice entitled "narrative of Damascus," which Ibn al- 
Dawadari gave on the explicit authority of al-Shimshati, 
summarizes the succession of governors of Damascus, 
385-394/995-1004 exactly as Ibn al-Qalanisi arranges their 


sussasslon ia his more detailed account. " tba al-Duwadari 
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neglects only two governors, whose periods of tenure were 
very brief. In conclusion, there can be little doubt that 
al-Shimshati was the author of the chronicle Hilal al- 
Sabi utilized for his passages on Syrian-Egyptian affairs 
prior to 400 A.H. 

Yahya also made use of al-Shimshati as a source as 
the comparison of Yahya's account of the siege of Aleppo 
in 962 with that of al-Shimshati, as preserved by al- 
Dhahabi, shows. Whether Yahya had the actual text of 
al-Shimshati before him or some sort of an abridgement or 
redrafting is difficult to say. Comparison of Yahya's 
text with Ibn al-Dawadari and with the parallel accounts of 
other authors reveals that al-Shimshati was the original 
Source of information on the Hamdanid amirate of Aleppo 


after Sayf al-Dawla's death for both Yahya and the other 


chroniclers. 


Al-Musabbihi 

The most prominent contemporary Egyptian historian 
of the reign of the caliph al-Hakim and the source most 
frequently cited by historians in subsequent centuries was 
a Fatimid government official, Muhammad b. Abi al-Qasim 
“ubaydallah al-Musabbihi (366-420/977-1029). Al- 
Musabbihi directed the paymaster's office (diwan al- 
tartib) under al-Hakim (386-411/996-1021) and al-Zahir 


(411-427/1021-1036) and was personally acquainted with 
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al-Hakim.?? On al-Musabbihi's significance in the histo- 
riography of al-Hakim's reign, C. H. Becker wrote: 


We owe to him nearly everything important and 
reliable which we know about this era. Maqrizi 
alone cites him in the Khitat fifty times, 
often in long passages, and he may have used 
him as often without citing him. Also Yaqut, 
Ibn Khallikan, Ibn Sa°id, Dhahabi, Ibn 


Taghribirdi, Ibn Iyas, and others frequently 
make use of him.^? 


Al-Musabbihi composed his history, the Kitab Akhbar Misr, 
on a gigantic scale. It filled forty volumes and was more 
than thirteen thousand ieafs or twenty-six thousand pages 
in length. Only a tiny fragment for the years 1023-1025 
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is extant. Al-Musabbihi organized it on a strict chro- 


nological pattern, recording the events of the days, months, 
and years in order. Everything was grist for his mill, 
from the most important events to the most insignificant. 4? 
Clearly, al-Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr was a detailed 
source of the greatest value. 

Under these circumstances it would not be strange 
if Yahya had exploited so precious a source, and, indeed, 
its neglect would have been a great detriment to the value 
of his "Continuation." 

The discussion in the following pages will under- 
take the task of demonstrating Yahya b. SaCid's extensive 
dependence on al-Musabbihi for his information on al- 


Hakim's caliphate.  Yahya's description of al-Hakim's reign 
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takes up nearly one-third of the total length of his 
chronicle. It is one of the most important accounts-- 
perhaps, the most important--of the stormy reign of a 
ruler who was indisputably the most curious and contra- 
dictory character in the history of medieval Egypt.  Be- 
sides his, the fullest accounts of al-Hakim's reign are 
contained in Ibn al-Qalanisi's Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq and 
al-Maqrizi's Itti^az al-Hunafa'. 

There is no obvious connection between al-Musabbihi 
and Ibn al-Qalanisi's Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, although Ibn 
al-Qalanisi's account does not conflict in essence with 
what is known of al-Hakim's reign from authors who were 
acquainted with al-Musabbihi's annals. Perhaps, Ibn al- 
Qalanisi's authority took the basis of his account from 
al-Musabbihi which he then embellished, especially in the 
way of explaining some of al-Hakim's precipitate and cruel 
actions. 

According to the thirteenth century chronographer 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi, the chief sources available to him on the 
reign of al-Hakim were al-Musabbihi, his younger countryman 
al-Quda^i (d. 454/1062-1063), and Hilal al-sabi.*? It is 
likely that Hilal al-Sabi, who may have been Ibn al- 
Qalanisi's source, had an eyewitness Egyptian source, 
since he himself is not known to ever have visited Egypt. 
There were also Christian sources such as Yahya and the 


History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, which 
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later Muslim historians ignored. C. H. Becker, a student 
of Fatimid historical writing, succeeded in identifying 
only al-Musabbihi and al-Quda^i as important contemporary 


authors on the era of al-Hakim.** 


In contrast to Ibn al-Qalanisi's Dhayl Ta'rikh 
Dimashg, it appears that al-Magrizi's chapter on al-Hakim 
in the Itti°az al-Hunafa', is based almost exclusively on 


al-Musabbihi, at least through 405/1015.^? 


Al-Maqrizi 
cites al-Musabbihi only three times throughout the extent 
of the chapter on al-Hakim, but its content embraces 
numerous congruencies with the passages on al-Hakim in the 
Khitat where, according to Becker, al-Maqrizi cited al- 
Musabbihi fifty times. In the Itticaz al-Magrizi cites no 
other authority for the period before 405/1015. A fragment 
of Ibn Muyassar's (d. 677/1278) history, the Akhbar Misr, 
which is preserved for the years 381-387/991-997, proves 

on comparison with the corresponding passages in al-Maqrizi 
to be a summary of al-Musabbihi, whom Ibn Muyassar cites 


by name at one point.^$ 


What is more, the chronology of 
al-Hakim's reign in the Itti^az matches that given in other, 
briefer accounts, such as Ibn Khallikan's biographical 
dictionary, the Wafayat al-A^yan, Ibn Zafir's Akhbar al- 
Duwal al-Mungati^s, and Ibn Muyassar's fragment on the first 
years of al-Hakim's reign. Thus, al-Magrizi's complete or 


nearly complete dependence on al-Mussabihi is beyond ques- 


tion. Most helpfully, the Itti^az preserves the rigorous 
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annalistic organization of al-Musabbihi's material, bring- 
ing information forward within the appropriate divisions of 
days, months, and years. This fortunate circumstance makes 
the Itti^az an ideal vehicle for analyzing the relationship 
of Yahya and the other nistorical sources to al-Musabbihi. 

This is possible principally through the chronology, 
which appears in the Itti^az and Yahya's "Continuation. "47 
The availability of the works of Ibn Khallikan, Ibn zafir, 
and Ibn Muyassar considerably enhances the prospective 
profitability of a comparison and investigation of the 
chapters of al-Magrizi and Yahya devoted to al-Hakim. Ibn 
Muyassar's fragment, which nominally includes only the 
first year of al-Hakim's reign, actually is informative 
through the fall of Barjawan in 390/1000. Ibn Zafir and 
Ibn Khallikan give highly condensed reports of al-Hakim's 
reign. Ibn Khallikan includes a biography of al-Hakim in 
the Wafayat al-A°yan; it is necessarily very brief and 
leaves much unsaid, but the biography of al-Hakim's 
father, al-°Aziz, in which a speech by al-Hakim to al- 
Musabbihi is quoted, and the biography of al-Musabbihi 
himself, leave no doubt that one of Ibn Khallikan's sources 
was al-Musabbihi.^? It appears that Ibn Khallikan's other 
sources may have taken their initial information from al- 
Musabbihi, but since all of them have disappeared, it is 
impossible to explore this relationship. 

Ibn Zafir's chapter on al-Hakim concentrates 


principally on the last few years of al-Hakim's reign. ^? 
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Altb^ugh Ibn zafir explicitly cites al-Musabbihi only once 
as his source, his dependence is apparent from the few 
facts he gives concerning some of al-Hakin's extraordinary 
ordinances and prohibitions as well as the revolt of Abu 
Rakwa, which took place in 395-397/1005-1007.7° 

The most convincing evidence for the identification 
of al-Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr as the actual original 
source (urquelle) of the accounts of al-Hakim's reign 
given by Yahya, al-Magrizi in the Itti az, Ibn Zafir, Ibn 
Muyassar, and Ibn Khallikan in his biography of al-Hakim 
is the chronology which all five authors give for some of 
the major events of the reign. This nearly identical 
chronological pattern is seen in: (a) the succession and 
dates of the first ministers, whether they be called 
vizir, wasita (intermediary), or ga'id al-quwwad 
(commander-in-chief); (b) the order and dates which new 
laws were promulgated and abrogated by caliphal fiat; 

(c) the events of Abu Rakwa's revolt in 395-397/1005-1007. 
The small number of linguistic congruencies which appear 

in these accounts will also be cited in the chronologically 
appropriate places. 

Another writer who probably depended on al-Musabbihi 
for his information was Ibn al-Sayrafi (463-542/1071-1147), 
the author of a treatise on Fatimid vizirs from al-CAziz's 
reign through the early twelfth century, the Kitab al- 


Ishara ilā man nala al-wizara. * Its information, which 
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will occasionally be referred to, often serves to confirm 
the statements made by the five authors used in this in- 
vestigation concerning dates and lengths of vizirates. 
The following chronology represents the consensus of the 
authors surveyed but especially the concurrence of Yahya 
and al-Maqrizi. 

Al-Hakim came to power the day of his father's 
death, Tuesday, 28 Ramadan, 386/Oct. 14, 996 at an age of 
slightly less than eleven and one-half years. At a public 
assembly allegiance was sworn to him as caliph two days 


later.?^ 


The swearing of allegiance to al-Hakim was the oc- 
casion for the fall of the Christian vizir “Isa b. 
Nasturas, whose prestige had been gravely injured when 
fire destroyed the Fatimid fleet, newly-built for use 
against the Byzantines, 12 Rabi^ II, 368/May 4, 996. Al- 
Hakim's father, al-‘Aziz, had been able to shield “isa 
from popular hostility. When the leaders of the Kutama 
Berbers absented themselves from the swearing of allegiance 
to al-Hakim out of discontent with Ibn Nastüras, al- 
Hakim was forced to acknowledge this powerful military 
element in the Fatimid State by dismissing Ibn Nasturas 
and replacing him with al-Hasan b. CAmmar, a Berber 
leader. Al-Hakim entrusted Ibn CAmmar with the super 
vision of affairs and administration of finances and 


commissioned him as the intermediary (wasita) between the 
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Maghariba (western or Berber troops) and the government. 
The Kutama had asked that a wasita be appointed from among 
their number. Al-Hakim at the same time bestowed the 
lagab Amin al-dawla on Ibn CAmmar.?? 

Ibn Sammar's appointment under pressure signified 
a sharp tilting in the Cairo political order in favor of 
the Maghariba and against the eastern troops, Mashariqa, 
which included Dailamites but whose primary element was 
Turks. The result of this tilting was a military revolt 
in Syria under the leadership of Manjutakin, the Turkish 
wali of Damascus. Manjutakin's revolt was suppressed in 
Jumada I, 387/May 12-June 10, 997.74 

A three-day riot, in which the Maghariba fought the 
Turks, ended in the dismissal of Ibn Sammar and his being 
placed under house arrest, 26 Sha°ban, 387/Sept. 3, 997. 
Yahya says the severity of the conflict stemmed from the 
murder of a Maghribi (singular form of Maghariba) ina 
skirmish between a party of Turks and a party of Maghariba. 
Al-Maqrizi, to the contrary, says that both a Turkish 
ghulam and a Maghribi were killed in the skirmish. The 
dropping of a single letter wa, meaning "and," from al- 
Maqrizi's text would produce the same reading as Yahya's. 
Al-Maqrizi says that the leaders of the Kutama then went 
looking for the Turk who had killed the Maghribi.^? 
The dating of this conflict is in question. Yahya 


says it took place Monday-Wednesday, 22-24 Sha°ban, 
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387/Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 997. Ibn Muyassar merely says that 
Barjawan, who succeeded Ibn Sammar, took over the admin- 
istration on a Friday in Ramadan and that Ibn SAmmar's 
administration had lasted eleven months minus five days. 
Al-Maqrizi, however, says civil strife took place on two 
days, the eighth and ninth Sha°ban/August 16-17, 997 but 
that Ibn CAmmar's dismissal did not take place until 26 
Sha°ban/Sept. 3, 997, which, as we shall see, was the day 
on which al-Hakim appointed Barjawan to succeed Ibn CAmmar 
in the 3dnintatraticH. Al-Maqrizi, like Ibn Muyassar, 
also says that Ibn Cammar had held office eleven months 
minus five days.>© Now if Ibn CAmmar's tenure of office 
was five days less than eleven months, his dismissal from 
office would have taken place 27 Sha°ban, 387, his admin- 
istration having begun 3 Shawwai, 386.  Al-Maqrizi says 
that he was deposed with three days remaining in Shna^ bàn, 
that is the twenty-sixth. Yahya does not designate the 
date of Ibn CAmmàr's dismissal nor the date Barjawan 
replaced him in office, but al-Maqrizi gives the date of 
the latter event as 27 Ramadan, 387, that is, with three 
days remaining in Ramadan; Ibn Muyassar and Ibn al- 
Sayrafi also state that Barjawan's tenure in office began 
in Ramadan.’ However, Ibn Muyassar maintains that 
Barjawan was installed on a Friday in Ramadan , not a 
Sunday as was the twenty-seventh. What is more, it would 


be unusual if, at a time when the ruler was a twelve 
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year-old boy, the supreme office were left vacant for a 
whole month--26 or 27 Sha°ban to 27 Ramadan. It is more 
probable that the new minister would be named on the day 
that his predecessor was dismissed. 

26 Sha^ bàn, the day on which Ibn CAmmar was removed, 
fell on a Friday with three days remaining in the month. 
According to al-Maqrizi, Barjawan's administration lasted 
one day less than two years, eight months. Since his 
tenure of office ended, as will be seen, when al-Hakim 
had him murdered at the end of Rabi“ II, 390, he must 
have come into office in Sha" ban, 387. Consideration of 
Fahd b. Ibrahim's tenure also indicates that Barjawan took 
office in Sha°ban, not in Ramadan. ?? Thus, although ac- 
cepting the date of Ibn Sammar's fall as 26 Sha°ban would 
make his tenure in office six days less than eleven 
months, this is a smaller discrepancy than would result 
in the tenures of Barjawan and Fahd b. Ibrahim if the 
validity of 27 Ramadan were accepted. ?? The entrance of 
Ramadan into the text tradition may go back to a careless 
error in the original manuscript or in an abridgement of 
it. 

Yahya, al-Maqrizi, and Ibn Muyassar agree that 
Barjawan restored the stipends which Ibn Sammar had cut 
o££,99 At the very beginning of his administration 


Barjawan associated his Christian secretary Fahd b. 


Ibrahim in the government as his deputy (na'ib). Ibn 
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al-Sayrafi dates the conferral of the laqab al-ra'is 
(director or superintendent) on Fahd tc Jumada I, 333/May, 
988. The other authors mention his reception of the 


title together with his appointment as Barjawan's secre- 


tary. îl 


Al-Hakim, now fifteen years of age, had Barjawan 
murdered on Thursday, 25 Rabi^ II. Both Yahya and Ibn 
Khallikan say the murder fell on a Thursday. Yahya's 
dating is Thursday, 26 Rabi^ II, 390.9? However, the 
twenty-sixth was in actuality a Friday. The Itti^az also 
repeats the date 26 Rabi^ II, 390, but the subsequent 
Statement that on Friday, 26 Rabi^ II, 390, which appears 
to have been the following day, a decree was written 
announcing and explaining the deposal and murder of 
Barjawan indicates that the actual murder must have been 
carried out on Thursday.9? Al-Magrizi in the Khitat, which 
parallels the IttiPaz in much that it says about 
Barjawan's administration, gives the date of Barjawan's 
death as Thursday, 26 Rabi^ II, 390 in one place but as 
25 Rabi? II, 389 in another. Taking 389 as an obvious 
error, Thursday, 25 Rabi^ II, 390/April 5, 1000 was ap- 
parently the actual date of Barjawan's murder. The date 
of Barjawan's murder on Thursday and the public proclama- 
tion of his dismissal on Friday have become amalgamated 


in subsequent tradition into a single, incorrect date. ^ 
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Barjawan's fall marks the transition of al-Hakim 
into the actual ruler of the Fatimid state. All al-Hakim's 
famous decrees and deeds took place after his assumption 
of real authority. Al-Hakim made Fahd b. Ibrahim his own 
secretary and associated him in the administration of 
affairs with al-Husayn b. Jawhar, 3 Jumada I /April 11, 
1000. Al-Husayn b. Jawhar received the title qa'id al- 
quwwad, 17 Jumada II, 390/May 25, 1000.9? 

At this point the fragment of Ibn Muyassar's chro- 
nicle, which lumped the events of 387-390/996-1000 under 
387, breaks off. 

According to al-Maqrizi, the first of al-Hakim's 
eccentric decrees, promulgated 3 Dhu al-Hijja, 390/Nov. 5, 
1000, ordered that candles be hung cn all the shops 
(hawanit) and house doors, in all the sidestreets and 
thoroughfares. Al-Hakim began to make nighttime the 
customary occasion for his restless riding from place to 
place, street to street, alley to alley. Fires were 
lighted in the streets and alleys during the night; the 
markets and avenues were decorated; candles burned through- 
out the night while people went about their business, 
buying and selling. Meanwhile much money was spent on 
singing and amusement as well as food and drink, and the 
crowds became ever larger. 9$ Finally, al-Hakim was struck 
by the immorality of the scene he had created. At the 


end of Muharram, 391/Dec., 1000, he ordered women not to 
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go on the streets after evening prayer and prohibited 
sitting in wineshops (hawanit) .°7 

Yahya confirms al-Magrizi's statements. In late 
390 al-Hakim began prowling the streets of Cairo at night. 
Like al-Maqrizi, Yahya specifically mentions that al- 
Hakim travelled both the main streets and the alleys, which 
took on the appearance of daytime from the number of 
people crowding them. This condition continued at least 


until Jumada I, 392/March 18-April 17, 1002.99 


Al-Hakim 
ordered nocturnal business hours and illumination resumed 
in Rabi? I, 394/Dec. 28, 1003-Jan. 26, 1004. Perhaps al- 
Hakim had terminated the nightly illumination of the 
streets when he gave up riding in the night during Sha°ban, 
393/June 5-July 3, 1002. When he returned to his noc- 
turnal wanderings, the streets would again be lighted for 
nighttime business. ©? 
Al-Hakim ordered his Christian secretary Fahd b. 
Ibrahim, who was governing together with al-Husayn b. 
Jawhar, executed, 8 Jumada II, 393/April 14, 1002, a Wed- 
nesday. There is disagreement among the authors on the 
exact date although all of them place the execution in 
Jumada I or II, 393. Yahya says it took place Wednesday, 
7 Jumada I, 393, Ibn Zafir in Jumada I, Ibn al-Sayrafi 
in Jumada II, and al-Magrizi, 8 Jumada II, 393. Two con- 


siderations prove the accuracy of al-Maqrizi's dating. 


First 8 Jumada II was a Wednesday; second al-Maqrizi 
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states that Fahd b. Ibrahim held office five years, nine 
months, twelve days. This is only one day more than the 
period of time which had actually elapsed since Fahd b. 
Ibrahim took office at the time of al-Hasan b. CAmmar's 
dismissal, 26 Sha°ban, 387. A mathematical error, such 
as counting a short month as thirty days, would explain 
the missing day. ^9 

Al-Husayn b. Jawhar remained alone at the head of 
the administration after Fahd's sudden fall and execution, 
which was connected with the first manifestation of al- 
Hakim's anti-Christian feelings. Yahya and Ibn zafir tell 
in almost identical terms how at the same time as Fahd's 
execution al-Hakim's Christian doctor influenced him. 

Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-Duwal 
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Al-Hakim killed Fahd b. Ibrahim The qa'id al-quwwad al-Husayn b. 
the ra'is Wednesday 7 Jumada I, ga'id al-quwwad Jawhar was en- 
393 and placed al-Husayn b. trusted with the office of inter- 


mediary and with him was Fahd 
b. Ibrahim until he was killed 


Jawhar over the administration 


of affairs. Al-Hakim arrested 


. SER ZA Tite 
the Christian secretaries of the in Jumada I, 393, and the ga'id 


ministries, and they were im- al-quwwad was alone in the admin- 
istration. He ordered the arrest 
of the Christian secretaries of 
the ministries, and they were 
imprisoned. They were released 


prisoned Monday, 14 Jumada II of 
the [same] year. Then they were 
released after a week at the 


request of Ibn Fath Sahlan b. after a week on the intercession 
Muqashshar the Christian, [al- of Ibn Fath Mansur b. Shalan b. 
Hakim's] doctor. Mu°ashshar the doctor. 


Al-Maqrizi does not mention the arrest of the Christian 
secretaries or their release through Ibn al-Fath's inter- 
cession, but he obviously was aware of their arrest because 
he wrote, shortly after telling of Fahd's execution, "The 
property of the Christian secretaries who were arrested 


was seized."/! 


Al-Maqrizi in the Khitat, on the express authority 
of al-Musabbihi, places the first construction work on the 
Rashida mosque on 17 Rabi? II, 393/February 23, 1003. "In 
its [the mosque's] place was a church built of brick [and] 
around it were Christian and Jewish graves, then it was 
razed and it was increased [in its dimensions], and the 
mosque remained there." Under 393 Yahya says that the 
church in the Rashida quarter was a Jacobite church and 
that when the Jacobites began to restore the ancient 


church, a group of Muslims attacked the Jacobites, who 
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were violating a Quranic prohibition by restoring the 
church, and razed the new construction. Al-Hakim built 
a great mosque in place of the SHureh. ^ * 

Under 393 Yahya also mentions that al-Hakim pro- 
hibited the display and selling of wine; bottles were 
smashed and wine poured on the ground. Another ordinance 
forbade women to expose their faces. Still a third ap- 
plied to funerals. It attempted to ban women from follow- 
ing the processions, weeping and wailing, and the hiring 
of female mourners or singers to take part in funerals or 
funeral processions. Yahya is the only author to mention 
these particular ordinances, but they were repeated later 
in al-Hakim's reign. ^? 

In 395/Oct. 18, 1004-Oct. 7, 1005, al-Hakim issued 
some of his most famous decrees. The first to be promul- 
gated was directed at Jews and Christians. They must wear 
belts and black turbans as distinguishing marks. Yahya 
wrote that the only exception to the decree were the 
Khaibarites (Khayyabira). Ibn Khallikan preserved a trace 
of this decree against the protected religious communities 
(ahl al-dhimma) in his biography of al-Hakim, where he 
writes, " [A1-Hakim] ordered the Christians and the Jews 
except the Khayyabira to wear black turbans." Thus, 
mention of the exception made for this single obscure group 
has survived in both Yahya and Ibn Khallikan. Ibn 
Khallikan placed the decree in 402. This perhaps refers 


to the reissue of the same decree Friday, 8 Rabif II, 


403/0ctober 27, 1012. Both Yahya and al-Maqrizi mention 
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that the Khayyabira were specifically exempted from this 
decree against the ahl al-dhimma. Dr. Muhammad Hilmi 
Muhammad Ahmad, editor of the second volume of al- 
Magrizi's Itticaz, understood the word as al-hababira, 
that is, doctors. In view of the influence al-Hakim's 
doctors exercised over him, Dr. Ahmad's reading appears 
justified. Al-Maqrizi's date of 7 Muharram, 395 for the 
Original decree seems to be a trace of the date Yahya 
advances, Friday, 17 Muharram, 395/Nov. 3, 1004.74 

After the decrees against the ahl al-dhimma, Yahya 
mentions one directed against the Sunni Muslims. Al- 
Maqrizi provides the date, Safar, 395/Nov. 17-Dec. 16, 
1004. On all the mosques, shopdoors, streets, graves, and 
in similar places curses and insults directed at Abu 
Bakr, “Umar, Uthman, Mu°awiya b. Abi Sufyan, and the 
rest of the followers and the CAbbàasid caliphs were 
written. Ibn Khallikan mentions the same decree in 395. 
Ibn Zafir also knows it, but gives no date. All four 
authors mention the repeal of this decree, which al- 
Maqrizi dated to 9 Rabi^ II, 397/January 2, 1007. Ibn 
Khallikan also gives the date 397, and Yahya mentions this 
decree with events of 397.79 

At approximately the same time, al-Hakim issued one 
of his most extraordinary decrees. This prohibited the 
buying, selling and eating of several foodstuffs, including 


the plant mulukhiyya (Corchoros Olitorius), jirjir 
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(watercress), mutawakkiliyya, another edible herb, dalnis 
(tellina), a bi-valve shellfish, and all fish without 
shells. Yahya, al-Magrizi, and Ibn Khallikan all mention 
this decree under 395. Ibn Zafir and al-Magrizi advance 
the alleged rationalization for the unusual objects which 
took al-Hakim's concern. He prohibited mulukhiyya because 
of the predilection MuCawiya b. Abi Sufyan, the first 
Umayyad caliph (661-680), felt for it. The prohibition 
against jirjir was related to °x' isha, the daughter of 
Abu Bakr (614-678) and wife of the Prophet, and that 
against mutawakkiliyya to the “Abbasid caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (847-861). Another author, al-Nuwayri, dated 
this decree to 24 Muharram, 395/Nov. 10, 1004. This may 
be how al-Musabbihi originally dated it./$ 

Al-Hakim also outlawed selling and drinking fugga^, 
the local Egyptian variety of beer. Yahya and Ibn 
Khallikan mention the prohibition of beer together with 
the decrees on forbidden food items. Al-Magrizi is alone 
in stating that a separate decree, presumably issued al- 
most simultaneously with that against the various foods, 
banned the sale and consumption of £ugga^. 77 

Another decree prohibited entrance to the baths 
without a small wrap-around apron (mi'zar) covering the 
midsection. Both Yahya and al-Magrizi mention this edict 
together with those issued in Muharram, 395, which must 


have been the approximate time of its issue. 8 
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In Rabi” I, 395/Dec. 16, 1004-Jan. 14, 1005, many 
elements of the Cairo population gathered together and 
asked aman from al-Hakim. Yahya says the Kutama had 
originally tried this tactic and now all the secretaries, 
financial officers, soldiers, merchants, Christians, and 
Jews followed their example.  Al-Maqrizi stresses that 
all the people were in fear, especially the notables, 
officers, and secretaries as well as the common people 
(ra^-yya). All the secretaries and tax collectors 
(mutasarrifun), both Muslim and Christian, were present. 
They proceeded to the citadel, kissing the ground along 
the route. Al-Hakim granted them his pardon and accepted 
their petitions. The following Friday he issued a decree 
of aman separately to each group which had petitioned him. 
In Rabi? II, 390 he issued further certificates of aman. /? 

Another curious decree, issued in Rabi^ I or II, 
395, ordered that all dogs found in old Cairo (Misr) be 
killed. So efficiently was this order carried out that 
supposedly not a single dog remained in the streets of 
Misr.°° 

The Dar al-Hikma or Dar al-CIlm (palace of wisdom 
or knowledge) was opened in the same year. It offered a 
Splendid library to scholars and learned men of all 
backgrounds and was a center for the propagation of 
Isma iii doctrine. Both Yahya and al-Maqrizi tell of 


the lavish resources which al-Hakim provided for it. 
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Al-Magrizi says that the Dar al-^Ilm was actually opened 
in Jumada II, 395/April 15-May 13, 1005.9! 

Another element common to the chronicles of Yahya, 
al-Maqrizi, and Ibn zafir is the account of a bedouin 
rebellion which began in 395 and almost brought down the 
Fatimid State before its suppression. Its leader was al- 
Walid b. Hashim, known as Abu Rakwa, a self-proclaimed 
prince of the Spanish Umayyad dynasty. Abu Rakwa found 
support among the Banu Qurra, a tribe which inhabited the 
desert west of Alexandria. All three authors tell sub- 
stantially the same story of the revolt, its near success, 
and its eventual failure. Abu Rakwa then fled to Nubia 
where he was captured and brought back to Cairo for exe- 
cution. 

Al-Maqrizi states at the beginning of his account, 
placed in the Itti^az under 396/0ct. 8, 1005-Sept. 26, 1006, 
that al-Musabbihi is the source of his information. The 
account of Abu Rakwa's rebellion is interpolated without 
division by year into all three chronicles. Al-Maqrizi's 
version is the lengthiest of the three. 

Saturday, 17 Jumada II, 395/April 1, 1005, at “uyun 
al-Nazr near Barqa in Cyrenaica Abu Rakwa's imamate was 
formally recognized by the Arabs and Berbers drawn to his 
support; Yahya and Ibn zafir both mention the formal in- 
vestiture, but only Yahya tells the date and place.?? 

Al-Magrizi and Yahya describe similarly the goals 


Abu Rakwa professed, although the Itti^az is slightly less 
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detailed than Yahya. Abu Rakwa disclaimed any wish for 
power. His only personal motives were desire for the 
triumph of Islam and annoyance that the followers and 
wives of the Prophet should be subjected to cursing and 
abuse, for, he believed, "They are the imams, the pillars 
of the faith and founders of the kingdom of Islam."  Al- 
though Abu Rakwa professed to desire no worldly reward for 
himself, he promised that whoever helped him would be 
repaid from the spoils in proportion to the aid he 


tendered.” 


Yahya and al-Maqrizi are in disagreement over the 
date of a battle between Abu Rakwa and Inal al-Tawil al- 
Turki, the leader of a Fatimid relief party sent to Barqga. 
Abu Rakwa had invested the city, 13 Rajab, 995/April 25, 
1005. Al-Magrizi states that al-Hakim dispatched Inal 
15 Sha°ban, 395/May 27, 1005. Yahya says that Abu Rakwa 
defeated Inal at Suyün al-Nazr in a battle which lasted 
three days in Bh al-Qa°da/Aug. 9-Sept. 7, 1005. It seems 
unlikely that a column dispatched May 27 would wait until 
August to attempt the relief of a city under siege. Ibn 
Zafir also mentions the defeat of Inal and the five 
thousand horsemen who accompanied him. Yahya differs as 
to who possessed the force of five thousand horsemen; he 
attributes it to Abu Rakwa. Thus, despite confusion over 
every detail, all three sources preserve mention of Inal's 


unsuccessful campaign. °4 
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There are some verbal traces of a common source in 
Yahya and al-Maqrizi's account of a comet which appeared 
in 396/Oct. 8, 1005-Sept. 26, 1006. Yahya says a bril- 
liant star appeared in the sky, May 4, 1006. It was of 
such brilliance that on moonless nights it shone like 
the moon. It remained four months, dwindled, and dis- 
appeared. Al-Maqrizi relates the star to the revolt of 
Abu Rakwa. It rose when Abu Rakwa rose. As its light 
increased, so did the power of Abu Rakwa. When its light 
began to fade away and its luster to dwindle, so did the 
affairs of Abu Rakwa. Finally, when the rebel was cap- 
tured, the star vanished.  Al-Maqrizi concludes, "The 
affair of this star in its indication of Abu Rakwa was 
the most amazing of wonders." Both authors interject the 
coming of the comet into the midst of their accounts of 
the revolt, the only extraneous event which is allowed to 
interrupt the narration of the revolt's progress in either 
of the chronicles. Verbal similarities are present in 
such phrases as "the star shone as the moon" and words as 
idmahalla (it faded away) and ghaba (it vanished).?? 

After the defeat of the relief force under Inal 
al-Tawil, the amir Sandal and other residents of the city 
fled from Barqa by sea. Sandal went to Egypt, and Abu 
Rakwa entered the city. Yahya says the occupation of the 
city by rebels took place 3, Dhu al-Hijja, 395/Sept. 8, 


1005. Al-Hakim appointed al-Fadl b. Salih commander of 
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another army to be sent against Abu Rakwa.  Al-Maqrizi 
says the appointment was made in Rabi^ I, 396/Dec. 6, 
1005-Jan. 4, 1006.86 

According to al-Maqrizi, al-Fadl b. Salih set out 
from Alexandria and met Abu Rakwa in battle at Dhat al- 
Hammam, but Yahya States that the Fatimid commander at 
Dhat al-Hammam was an Armenian named Qabil, who was killed 
in the battle. This difference over the identity of the 
defeated general at Dhat al-Hammam is one of the few clear 
discrepancies between Yahya's and al-Maqrizi's versions. 
Perhaps Qabil was a subordinate of al-Fadl. Both authors 
agree on the battle £iela.97 

Yahya, al-Maqrizi, and Ibn zafir agree that al- 
Fadl b. Salih was appointed Fatimid commander in the course 
of 396/1005-1006, and that he received the aid of the 
three sons of Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. al-Jarrah, a power- 
ful bedouin chief in southern Palestine. Abu Rakwa pro- 
gressed further into Egypt, invading the Fayyum. When 
al-Hakim posted a security force in Giza across the Nile 
from old Cairo (Misr) under ^A1i b. Jaffar b. Falah, Abu 
Rakwa suddenly turned up at Giza and inflicted extensive 
casualties on CA1i b. Ja°far b. Falah's force and then 
fled back to the Fayyum. Both Yahya and al-Maqrizi mention 
the battle. Yahya says it took place Friday 19 Dhu al- 
Qa°da/August 17, 1006, and al-Magrizi continues that the 


population awoke Saturday, 20 Dhu al-Qa^ da to the news 
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that Abu Rakwa and his troops were entering the Fayyum. 
Both Yahya and al-Magrizi have preserved a dating error 
since 19 Dhu al-Qa°da was actually a Saturday. °° 

Al-Fadl b. Salih then pursued Abu Rakwa back toward 
the Fayyum where he overtook him and engaged him in battle 
3 Dhu al-Hijja, 396/Aug. 31, 1006 at Ra’s al-Birka. This 
time al-Fadl b. Salih was victorious, and the revolt of 
Abu Rakwa was ended. Yahya says the date was Friday, 3 
Dhu al-Hijja, and Ibn zafir that the news reached Cairo 
on Saturday, 4 Dhu al-Hijja. Here again is an example of 
a dating error which has been preserved in more than one 
chronicle; 3 Dhu al-Hijja was actually a Saturday.°? 

Al-Fadl b. Salih then pursued Abu Rakwa into Nubia. 
Both al-Maqrizi and Yahya mention negotiations with the 
king before Abu Rakwa was finally found in a convent on 
the border of Nubia. Al-Fadl brought him back to Cairo 
where he was crucified Sunday, 16 Jumada II, 387/March 8, 
1007, at the mosque of Tibr.?9 

The demonstration of the fundamental but certainly 
not complete correspondence between the sources on the 
chronology of official appointments and decrees and the 
events of the rebellion of Abu Rakwa which have just been 
traced in detail can be carried up through the year 
405/1014-1015. In that year al-Maqrizi's reliance in the 
Itti^az on al-Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr appears to 
end. Al-Magrizi then devoted only half a page each to 


the events of 406, 407, and 408. 
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The preceding discussion demonstrates the extensive 
congruencies between Yahya's information and that which 
al-Magrizi took from al-Musabbihi. These congruencies 
would be difficult to explain without identifying al- 
Musabbihi as Yahya's Source. Moreover, the type of infor- 
mation Yahya drew from al-Musabbihi is consistent with the 
character of al-Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr. It was a 
vast registry, a type of semi-official diary or journal, 
intended to tell literally everything one needed or wanted 
to know about Egypt.?! 

Yahya relied especially on al-Musabbihi for a de- 
tailed record of the chronology of al-Hakim's reign.  Un- 
like almost all other authors of extant histories or 
historical chapters on al-Hakim's reign, Yahya was a con- 
temporary of the events. He had his own experiences to 
fill out the chronological skeleton furnished by al- 
Musabbihi, and, as a Christian, Yahya had a different 
viewpoint. The chronology of official appointments, dis- 
missals, and executions, preserved in the several sources 
analyzed, resembles the chronology of official appointments 
in mid-tenth century Iraq, which numerous chroniclers 
repeat with a variety of discrepancies and distortions. 
In that case there was significant evidence that the many 
histories had as their basis the record of one author, 
Thabit b. Sinan. It is apparently the same in al- 


Musabbihi's case for al-Hakim's reign; at least nine 
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authors, excluding Yahya, have used al-Musabbihi as their 
source for this period.?? 

Thus, it is not at all amazing that when Yahya set 
about composing a continuation to Eutychius' chronicle, 
he turned to al-Musabbihi, whose Kitab Akhbar Misr was a 
precious contemporary resource of a quasi-archival nature. 
No record of another work of similar scope and importance 
for the same period has reached us. The need for Yahya 
and later writers to greatly abbreviate the excerpts they 
took from al-Musabbihi in order to fit them into their 
works, which were planned along more modest dimensions, is 
at the root of the confusions which surround some of the 


events discussed above. 
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Appendix to Chapter 3 


The Relationship of Yahya b. Said to “Ali 


b. Muhammad al-Shimshati's Chronicle 


The textual congruencies listed under numbers 1-10 
below indicate the very extensive similarities found in 
the passages on Syria in volume six of Ibn al-Dawadari's 
Kanz al-Durar, al-Maqrizi's Itti^az, Ibn al-Qalanisi's 
Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, and the group of chronicles that 
share Ibn al-Qalanisi's source, the history of Hilal al- 
Sabi: Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari, Ibn al-Athir, and Ibn 
Taghribirdi. Ibn Zafir may have had access to both Hilal 
al-Sabi and Ibn al-Dawadari's source. Yahya does not pre- 
serve the same long textual quotations as the other auth- 
ors--which would make the classification of his relation to 
al-Shinshati unquestionable--but he does mention the same 
principal events, detailed under numbers 1-9, as do the 
other authors. For the list of governors in number 10, 
Ibn al-Dawadari names his source, SAli b. Muhammad al- 
Shimshati. The preceding investigation shows that there 
is ample reason to believe that Yahya had access to al- 


Shinshati's chronicle or an abridgement of it. 


l. Aleppan and North Syrian affairs, 357-367/967-977 - 
Qarghuwayh expelled Abu al-Ma°ali from Aleppo, Bakjur 
accomplished a coup d'etat against Qarghuwayh, and Abu 
al-Ma°ali subsequently reconquered Aleppo. 
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Yahya, 117,119,123,125,189,190/815,817,821,823,397,398. 
Ibn al-Dawadári,VI,200,201, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, 27,28, 
Ibn Zafir, B.M. Or 3685, 17r-18v, 
Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 597,598, 
VIII, 611, 
VIII, 682,683. 


2. Alptakin and al-°Aziz, events in South Syria and 
Damascus, 364-368/964-978. On these the following display 
agreement in most respects including actual phrasing: 
Yahya, 181-184/389-392 

Al-Maqrizi, Itticaz, I, 238-245, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 175-180, 186-188, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 17-20, 

Ibn al-Athir, VIII, 656-661, 

Ibn Zafir, Ferre ed., 31,32. 


Ibn al-Dawadari and al-Maqrizi obviously had the same source, 


which agrees very closely with Yahya. Al-Maqrizi gave one 
long excursus, beginning with the words "as to Syrian 
events". Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al-Athir also put the 
events of these five years under one heading. However, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al-Athir's version of these events 
differs in two basic respects from the other version, al- 
though in most respects the two versions are very similar. 
a) Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al-Athir believe that al-Hasan 
al-A€Csam was still alive at the time when Alptakin be- 
sieged Jawhar at CAsqalàn. Al-Hasan, according to the 
other version, had died in 366 and there was no Qarmatian 
participation in the siege of CAsqalàn. 

b) ibn ai-Athir and Ibn al-Qalanisi put the date of the 
battle between al-°Aziz and Alptakin in Muharram, 367. 
This is an impossible date since refugees from Bakhtiyar's 
army which was defeated at Qasr al-Jass 17 Shawwal, 367/ 
May 28, 978 (Miskawayh, II, 381, Yahya, 188/396) took 
part on Alptakin's side. Yahya, Ibn al-Dawadari, al- 
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Maqrizi, and Ibn Zafir say that the date was in Muharram, 
368/August 9-September 7, 978. Yahya, 183-391, gives it 
as "seven days elapsed in Muharram, 368", al-Maqrizi, I, 
244, as "seven days remaining in Muharram, 368", and Ibn 
al-Dawadari, VI, 188, as "a Thursday seven days remaining 
in Muharram, 368". Since 7 Muharram, 368 was a Thursday, 
but 23 Muharram was not, Yahya's date seems confirmed. 

The resemblance between al-Magrizi and Yahya's ver- 
sions of these events is especially close. i 


3. Abū Taghlib's flight and death at Ramla in Safar, 369/ 
Aug. 28-Sept. 26, 979. In this sequence of events al- 
Maqrizi, Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn al-Qalasani have a common 
narrative. 

Yahya, 194-196/402-404, 

Miskawayh, II, 392, 401-403, 

Ibn Zafir, B.M. Or. 3685, 15r-lév, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 191-195, 

Al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 250-252 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 21-23. 

The original version of this account probably was part of 
the Iraqi anonymous chronicle, which Miskawayh used.  Al- 
Shimshati may have then adopted it into his own chronicle. 
Yahya and Ibn Zafir are closest to the Miskawayh version. 
The accounts agree on major points but differ on minor ones. 
Thus, Sibt b. al-Jawzi, who used Hilal al-Sabi as a source, 
differs from Ibn al-Qalanisi. 


4. Events of 370-373/980-983 surrounding Ibn al-Jarrah's 
flight to Antioch, Yaltakin's victory over Qassam, and 
Bardas Phocas' campaign against Hims, which he sacked, and 
Bakjur's unsuccessful siege of Aleppo. After the siege of 
Aleppo had failed, al-CAziz invested him as wali of Damascus. 
Yahya, 203-204/411-412, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 199-201, 203, 205-207, 209-212, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, 25-29, 

Al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 256-259, 
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Ibn Zafir, B.M. Or. 3685, 18v-19r, 
Ibn al-Athir, IX, 6,7 
IX, 17,18 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, Ibn al-Dawadari, and al-Maqrizi show 
a strong resemblance, enabling the identification of a 
common source. In contrast to their extended narratives 
of these events, Yahya recounts them very briefly and in- 
cludes additional material, especially on Byzantine-Arab 
relations and Aleppan affairs. While there is only slight 
resemblance between Yahya and the other authors in this 
case, Yahya's account is compatible with theirs and men- 
tions the same events. His introduction of additional 
material tends to obscure the comparison. 


5. Munir al-Saqlabi received Damascus as the newly- 
appointed Fatimid wali from Bakjur who fled to al-Raqgqga. 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, Ibn al-Dawadari, al-Maqrizi, and Ibn 
Zafir all tell how the occupation of Damascus, 17 Rajab 
378/Oct. 31, 988, was carried out under the pretext of a 
campaign against the troublesome bedouin leader Ibn al- 
Jarrah al T8'i^. Yahya unfortunately is very brief, merely 
indicating Munir's arrival without explanation or date. 
Yahya, 225/433, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 30-31, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 219-222, 

Al-Magrizi, I, 259-260, 

Ibn Zafir, B.M. Or. 3685, 19r-19v, 

Ibn al-Athir, IX, 57. 


6. Bakjür's last and fatal attempt to take Aleppo from 

the Hamdanids, Muharram-Safar, 381/March 30-May 17,991. 
Yahya placed the critical battle at al-Na^üra as did almost 
all the other authors. Some of the authors, apparently 
those having Hilal al-Sabi as a source, give a detailed 
account of the battle of al-NaCura. Yahya, as the authors 
following Hilal, said that Bakjur was crucified upside 
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down. All the authors are in agreement that Abu al-Ma°ali 
repossessed al-Raqga and al-Rahba. Yahya and al-Magrizi 
give very brief accounts. Ibn al-Dawadari also is very 
brief and gives the story a unique twist; he suggests that 
Abu al-Ma°ali guilefully lured Bakjür into making the 
attack in order to destroy him. The Hilal al-Sabi group 
of sources say that Bakjur was betrayed by his presumed 
Fatimid collaborators, particularly Nazzal, wali of Tripoli. 
Yahya, 227-435, 

Al-Maqrizi, I, 296, 

Ibn Zafir, 19v-21v, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 34-39, 

Abu Shuja^ al-Rüdhrawari, Eclipse, III, 208-215, 

Ibn al-Athir, 381 A.H., IX, 85-88, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 230. 


7. Al-CAziz learned that Munir, the wali of Damascus, was 
communicating with Baghdad. In reaction to this informa- 
tion, he sent Manjutakin against Damascus. Two days before 
Manjutakin's arrivai, Nazzal defeated Munir at Marj “Adhrā, 
19 Ramadan, 381/Aug. 13, 991. 

Yahya, 238/436, 

Al-Maqrizi, Itticaz, I, 269-270, 

Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 232-233, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 40, 

Ibn Zafir, 22v-23r. 


8. Manjutakin's prolonged campaigns to take Aleppo, 382- 
385/992-995, and their final failure. There is consider- 
able confusion among the sources in the transmission of the 
original report, which is at the basis of all the accounts. 
Yahya, 229-235/437-443, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 42-44, 

Abu Shuja^ ai-Rüdhrawari, Eclipse, III, 217-222, 
Al-Maqrizi, Itti°az, I, 274, 275, 281, 285, 286, 

Ibn al-Athir, IX, 85-90, 
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Ibn Taghribirdi, IV, 117-121, 
Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 234-237, 
Ibn Zafir, 22v-24v. 


9. Events of 387-388/997-998 - In response to the politi- 
cal shift at Cairo against the Turkish military, following 
al-Hakim's assumption of the caliphate, Manjutakin, wali 
of Damascus, rebelled. His request to the Emperor Basil 
for aid was rejected. Abu Tamim Sulayman b. Jaffar b. 
Falah defeated Manjütakin at CAsqalàn, Friday 4 Jumada I, 
387/May 15, 997. Yahya and al-Maqrizi tally closely; Ibn 
al-Dawadari and Ibn al-Qalanisi offer a slightly different 
version. At the same time there took place popular 
revolts at Damascus and Tyre. The Byzantines vainly 
extended aid to the population of Tyre. The Fatimids re- 
established order in both places. A Byzantine victory 
near Apamea turned into defeat, July 19,988, when Damian 
Dalassenos the dux of Antioch, was fatally wounded after 
the enemy resistance had broken down. 

Yahya, 243-249/451-457, 

Al-Maqrizi, Itticaz, II, 10,18,19, 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, 47-52. 


10. Ibn al-Dawadari, VI, 271-272, includes an abbreviated 
list of the governors of Damascus, 385-394/995-1004. He 
explicitly attributes this list to CA1Í b. Muhammad al- 
Shimshati. Comparison with Ibn al-Qalanisi's detailed 
description of events in Syria for the same period (Dhayl, 
44-62) and with al-Maqrizi's passages on Syria in the 
Itti^az shows that Ibn al-Dawadari has only omitted two 
very brief occupants of the office, who were mentioned by 
Ibn al-Qalanisi and al-Maqrizi. Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn al- 
Qalanisi, and al-Maqrizi also preserved some of the origi- 
nal author's phrasing, which a comparison of their texts 
shows up. This congruency indicates that Ibn al-Qalanisi 
drew, probably indirectly via Hilal al-Sabi, on the same 
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source as Ibn al-Dawadari and al-Magrizi, Sali b. Muhammad 
al-Shimshati. 


a) Manjutakin was governor of Damascus until 387: Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Ibn al-Qalanisi, 46-47, al-Maqrizi, Itti°az, JI, 
10-11. 


b) ali b. Jaffar b. Falah succeeded to the governorship 
of Damascus by order of his brother Sulayman: Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Ibn al-Qalanisi, 47, Itti°az, II, ll. 


c) Sulayman b. Ja°far b. Falah replaced his brother whom 
he sent to govern Tripoli at Damascus: Ibn al-Dawadari, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, 48, IttiCaz, II,15. 


d) Jaysh b. al-Samsama replaced Suiayman b. Jaffar b. 
Falah, Tuesday, 17 Dhu al-Hijja, 387. Ibn al-Dawadari, 
Ibn al-Qalànisi, 50, IttiCaz,II,15; al-Maqrizi gives the 
date. 


e) Jaysh b. al-Samsama temporarily entrusted Damascus to 
Bishara, wall of Tiberias, 4 Rajab-23 Dhü al-Qa°da,388, 

when Jaysh resumed his position by order of Cairo: Ibn 
al-Qalànisi, 52,53, al-Maqrizi, II,18,19; Ibn al-Dawadari 
ignores Bishara's brief wilaya. Jaysh b. al-Samsama 
treated the population of Damascus with exceptional cruelty. 
He died of leprosy (Ibn al-Dawadari and al-Maqrizi) or a 
fistula (Ibn al-Qalanisi) 7 or 9 Rabi^ II, 390 after a 
wilaya of 16 months, 16 days (al-Magrizi and Ibn al- 
Qalanisi). Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn al-Qalanisi,53-54, Ittifāz, 
11, 315,93. 


f) Fahl b. Tamim b. Isma^il, a Berber, succeeded Jaysh b. 
al-Samsama, but he died after only a few months in office. 
Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn al-Qalanisi, 57, Itti^az, II, 45. 


g. CA1i b. Ja°far b. Falah was appointed wali of Damascus a 
second time, 27 Shawwal, 390: Ibn al-Dawadari, Ibn al- 
Qalanisi, 57, Itti°az, II, 45. 
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h) The da°i Khatkin al-Dayf took over as wali of Damascus 
in Ramadan, 392. Ibn al-Qalanisi, 57, Itti^az, II, 46; 
Ibn al-Dawadari ignores Khatkin's brief wilaya. 


i) Tizmalt or Tamusalt b. Bikar, a former ghulam of Ziri, 
wali of Qayrawan, succeeded Khatkin in late 392: Ibn al- 
Dawadari, Ibn al-Qalanisi, 58, Itti^az, 46. 


j) The khadim Muflih al-Lahyani succeeded "izmalt in 
Muharram, 394. Tizmalt b. Bikar died suddenly at Darya, 
a village near Damascus, Monday, 2 Safar, 394, soon after 
having set out toward Cairo: Ibn al-Dawadari , Ibn al- 
Qalanisi, 58,62, Itti°az, II, 46, 48. 
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25, 27, 28, al-Khitat, II, 4, 285, Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar 
Misr, 55. Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferre), 43, 60, and Ibn al- 
Sayrafi, al-Ishara, 27/86, confirm that Barjawan's death 
fell in Rabi^ II, 390 in contradiction to B. Lewis, 
"Bardjawan", EI^, I, 1041-1042. 


65vahya, PO, 254/462, al-Magrizi, IttiCaz, II, 29, 


al-Khitat, II, 14, 15, Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Misr, 56, Ibn 
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60-61. 
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67rbid., II, 38. 
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70rbia., II, 44. Fahd's murder is listed under 392, 
but from the events listed under this heading, it is clear 


that the proper heading should be 393.  Yahya, PO, 256/464, 
Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferre), 61, Ibn al-Sayrafi, al-Ishara, 
28/85. 


7lai-Maqrizi, Ittifaz, II, 44. 


72,4 -Maqrizi, al-Khitat, II, 282, IttiCaz, II, 44, 
Yahya, PO, 256-257/464-465. For "zuyyida fihi" in the 
Khitat should probably be substituted "zuyyida samkuhu", 
as I have done here. 


T3yanya, PO, 257-258/465-466. 


7^vahya, PO, 260,300/468, 508. al-Maqgrizi, 
Itticaz, II, 53, 83, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A‘yan, V, 


293, #742 (-W. M. de Slane, Ibn Khallikan's Biographical 
Dictionary, III, 454, fn. 5). De Slane first proposed 


the reading hayabira, the plural of habar (doctor). The 
influence Christian doctors enjoyed with al-Hakim makes 


de Slane's proposal appear a realistic one. The 
Khaybarites were the Jewish community of Khaybar, an 
oasis one hundred miles removed from Medina along the 
Medina-Syria road. The Jewish population of Khaybar won 
lasting fame from the dogged defense it raised against 


the Prophet's ghazis in 7 A.H./628. There is, however, 
no apparent reason why al-Hakim should have felt particular 


charity for the Jews of Khaybar. In fact, according to 
A. Grohmann, it is far from clear that there was any 


Jewish community in Khaybar at this time. EI, "Khaybar", 
II, 869-870. 


7>vahya, PO, 260, 272/468, 480, al-Maqrizi, Itti^àz, II 
54, 69, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A"yan, V, 293. On these 
vegetables and fish, see Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferre), 43, 


fn. 234, 235, Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 


II, 838, and Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary (London, 
1892), 534. 
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53, Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferré), 44, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
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78vanya, PO, 260/468, al-Magrizi, Itti^az, II, 53. 


T)vahya, PO, 261/469, al-Maqrizi, Itti^8z, II, 54-56. 


SÜyahya, PO, 261/469, al-Magrizi, Itti^az, II, 55-56, 


Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-ACyan, V, 293. 


Plyahya, PO, 263/471, al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, If, 56-57. 


82vahya, PO, 263/471, Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferré), 45. 


83vanya, PO, 262/470, al-Magrizi, Itti^üz, II, 60-61. 


84vanya, PO, 265/473, al-Maqrizi, Itti^àz, II, 61, 


Ibn Zafir, Akhbar (Ferre), 45 and fn. 243. According to 
Ferré, al-Nuwayri dates the battle in Sha°ban and gives a 
more detailed version of it than does al-Magrizi. However, 
contrary to Ferré's statement, al-Maqrizi does not date the 
battle to Sha°ban. 


85rahya, PO, 267/465, al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 61. 


BÓvanya, PO, 266, 268/474, 476, al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, 
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S'vanya, PO, 268/476, al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 61-62. 
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89'ahya, PO, 269-270/477-478, al-Magrizi, Itti^az, 
II, 64, Ibn Zafir, Akhbar, (Ferre), 46. 


SÜvahya, PO, 270-271/478-479; al-Magrizi, Ittifāz, 


II, 64-65. Al-Maqrizi actually gives the date 17 Jumàádà 
II, but Sunday was in fact the sixteenth. Ibn Khalli- 


kan, Wafayat al-A°yan, V, 297, gave the date as Sunday, 27 
Jumada II, 397, which also was not a Sunday. 


libn Khallikan, Wafayat al-ACyàn, IV, 377. 


920. H. Becker, Beitrage, 17, lists them: 


al-Maqrizi, Yaqut, Ibn Khallikan, Ibn Sa°id, al-Dhahabi, 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn Iyas, to which can be added to names 
Ibn Zafir and Ibn Muyassar. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE VITA CHRISTOPHORI AND THE GREEK SOURCES; 


CONCLUSION TO PART I 


In addition to the Arabic historical sources which 
have been studied in the preceding chapters, the picture 
of the materials to which Yahya had access can be com- 
pleted by consideration of some sources which have been 
previously identified or whose existence was hinted at 
by Rozen. While Rozen directed his attention to Yahya's 
Greek or possible Syriac sources, Habib Zayat conclusively 
identified an Arabic source in an article which appeared 
a quarter of a century ago. 1 

The only one of Yahya' s Arabic sources to have 
been explicitly identified, this is a bagiographical 
account of the life of Christopher, the Melkite patri- 
arch of Antioch, 959-967, by Ibrahim b. Yuhanna, who 
lived at Antioch in the second half of the tenth century.” 
Ibrahim b. Yuhanna's primary fame is as a translator of 
Greek patristic works into Arabic. 

The narrative of the Vita Christophori, which 
Zayat found in an extensive collection made by the 


seventeenth-century compiler Boulos Za^im, son of the 
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Patriarch of Aleppo Makarios III (1647-1672), deals 
principally with the events of Christopher's life but also 
reveals many details of church history in the Arab lands. 
The Patriarch was a native of Baghdad, who, after re- 
ceiving his education at Aleppo, was the private secretary 
to Sayf al-Dawla's subordinate at Shayzar. In this role 
Christopher won the regard of Sayf al-Dawla who was happy 
to ratify his election as patriarch of the Melkite com- 
munity of Antioch in 348/959. 

Yahya reproduced a relatively small part of 
Ibrahim b. Yuhanna's account of local Antiochan affairs 
and the city's relations with its ruler. Ibrahim con- 
centrated historical matters in one section of the Vita 
explaining the conditions in which the local Antiochan 
authorities contrived the murder of Christopher in May, 
967.^ 

There are sufficient factual and verbal congru- 
encies between the life of Christopher and Yahya's version 
of the same events to verify Zayat's conclusion that 
the one served as a source for the other. Nevertheless, 
there are some divergencies and additions as well as 
considerable editing in Yahya's version. 

In composing his life of Christopher, Ibrahim b. 
Yuhanna had an Arabic historical source. This source 
cannot be precisely identified, but a two-page passage in 
Miskawayh's Tajarib al-Umam which also appears as part 


of the historical background in Ibrahim b. Yuhanna's 
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Sketch of Christopher's career in Antioch clearly reveals 
that the two writers shared a common source.? As 
Miskawayh rarely mentions Antioch in his history and does 
not even comment on the Byzantine conquest of the city in 
969, the Tajarib al-Umam must be .üled out as the origin 
of the report in the Vita Christophori. 

The decade of the 960's was a stormy one at Antioch. 
The city's position changed from being comfortably re- 
moved from the Byzantine frontier to bordering on the 
front lines, and, finally, at the end of the decade 
Antioch fell into the hands of the Byzantines. In his 
last years Sayf al-Dawla's control had weakened over the 
ghilman who administered his dominions. An official named 
Ibn al-Ahwazi incited Rashiq al-Nasimi, Sayf al-Dawla's 
governor at Antioch, to revolt, with the false claim that 
Sayf al-Dawla, who was at Mayyafariqin, would never 
return to Syria.  Rashiq al-Nasimi launched his revolt 
in Dhu al-Qa^aa, 354/Oct. 29-Nov. 28, 965, when he marched 
against Qarghuwayh, Sayf al-Dawla's deputy at Aleppo, 
whom he failed to dislodge from the city citadel. Rashiq 
was killed at Aleppo, but the rebels and Duzber, Vor 
succeeded Rashiq as their leader, remained in control of 
Antioch. Neither the rebels nor Qarghuwayh could sub- 
jugate the opposing force. 

The Vita Christophori, Miskawavh, and Yahya all 


mention these events, but, while Miskawayh totally neglects 
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the actions of the Patriarch Christopher, the Vita and 
Yahya go on to state that Christopher withdrew to the 
monastery of Dayr Siman for the duration of the revolt 
rather than sanction the rebellion, or appear to sanction 
it, by remaining in the city. In this way Christopher 
won the special favor of Sayf al-Dawla, but alienated 
some local individuals who desired autonomy for Antioch. 

Soon after 1 Rajab, 355/June 9, 966, Sayf al-Dawla 
returned to Aleppo and spent one night there. Once again 
Miskawayh takes up the narration of events along with 
Yahya and Ibrahim b. Yuhanna. The amir met Duzber, his 
collaborator Ibn al-Ahwazi, and their Antiochan supporters 
at Sab^in on the Balis road and crushed the rebels. 

At this point Miskawayh's interest in Antioch 
ends. Miskawayh's source was certainly written in Arabic, 
but it is difficult to say what sort of composition it 
might have been.  Factual and verbal elements from this 
Source passed into Yahya's chronicle together with what 
Ibrahim b. Yuhanna added concerning Christopher's rela- 
tions with Sayf al-Dawla and the local population. The 
last, it should be noted, were not mentioned by Miskawayh. 

The Vita and Yahya give the following conclusion 
to Christopher's story. After Sayf al-Dawla's death, 
Feb. 8, 967, the enemies of the Patriarch Christopher 
took revenge on him although he had interceded on their 


behalf after the revolt. The Patriarch was murdered May 
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23, 967, and his body was thrown into the Orontes. The 
Byzantine conquest of Antioch, Oct. 28, 969, appeared as 
divine retribution to Christopher's hagiographer. 

Ibrahim b. Yuhanna's story of how the Byzantines 
captured Antioch provided the basis for Yahya's account. 
In many respects Ibrahim b. Yuhanna, and thus Yahya, 
describe the seizure in the same way as does the Byzantine 


chronicler Skylitzes.” 


The Greek Sources 

Finally, there remains the question of Yahya b. 
Sa°id's Greek sources, which is no less intricate and 
confused than that of his Arabic sources. Rather the 
paucity of extant Byzantine Greek chronicles from the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries renders the possibility 
of an ultimate solution to this problem remote. While 
it is clear that Yahya has made use of Greek sources, 
and often the places where he had made use of them are 
apparent, the difficulty lies in identifying what the 
actual sources were. V. R. Rozen's chapter "On the ques- 
tion of Yahya's sources" is still the basic study on the 
materials he drew on for Byzantine and local east 
Anatolian and north Syrian events.? 

Rozen demonstrated the relationship between the 
passages of Yahya and Theophanes Continuatus concerning 
the arrival of the Holy Mandilion at Constantinople, the 


fall of Romanos I Lekapenos, and then of his sons Stephan 
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and Constantine, and the subsequent machinations to restore 
the Lekapenoi to the throne, ending with Romanos' death 

in July, 948.? The Mandilion was the towel, formerly 
preserved in Edessa, which formed a revered icon of 
Christ. The comparison of these passages shows an almost 
literal correspondence between the two sources in content, 
order of arrangement and manner of expression. Theophanes 
Continuatus' source for these events was the chronicle of 
Symeon the Logothete, who was alive during the reign of 
Romanos Lekapenos. Thus either directly or through an 
intermediary source Yahya drew on the chronicle of the 
Logothete. However, his dependence on this source must 
have ended with the death of Romanos Lekapenos, for his 
chronicle includes almost no information on the internal 
history of Byzantium during the reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos. Yahya is valuable for Constantine's 
eastern policy and the wars with the Hamdanids, for which 
it appears there must have been both Arabic and Greek 
sources available to him. 

The many events after the death of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos for which Yahya must have had Byzantine 
Greek sources include the succession of Nicephoros II on 
the death of Romanos II, the plot which brought John 
Tzimiskes to the throne in Nicephoros' place, John 
Tzimiskes' death and the assumption of power by Basil 


II and Constantine VIII under the tutelage of Basil the 
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Parakoimomenos. In all these cases Yahya and the Byzan- 
tine authors are essentially in agreement, although there 
are frequent differences on points of detail. An instance 
worthy of mention is the assassination of Nicephoros 
Phocas. Yahya States that Nicephoros told the Empress 
Theophano, perhaps not earnestly, of his intention to 
castrate her two sons Basil and Constantine and to place 
his brother Leo Phocas upon the imperial throne.  Ac- 
cording to him, it was this which led to Theophano's 
collusion with John Tzimiskes. Yahya's story, while not 
found in Skylitzes and Leo Diaconus and not generally 
accepted by modern historians, is repeated by Zonaras. 
Eastern authors such as Ibn al-Athir and Bar Hebraeus 
also tell the same story. 11 It must be assumed that 
there is some similar basis for all his information on 
Byzantium. 

Other sources of information besides Yahya b. 
Sa°id for the same years are few. Theophanes Continuatus 
breaks off at midpoint in the reign of Romanos II (959- 
963). Leo Diaconus describes only the years 959-976. 
The chronicle of John Skylitzes is the single independent 
narrative of events between 976 and 1034 to have sur- 
. Vived. The later compilation of Zonaras only occasionally 
adds something new to Skylitzes. However, the accuracy 
of the latter's account for this period is highly over- 


rated, at least in respect to events on the eastern 
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frontier, where Skylitzes' version can be compared to 
those of Yahya b. Said and other eastern writers. 

Thus, if Yahya makes a statement which fails to 
correspond with the Greek sources, this does not eliminate 
the possibility of a Greek source for the statement, 
Since the meager collection of Byzantine chronicles pre- 
served can hardly be estimated the total historical 
production of an age. 

Generally Yahya does not have much to say about 
affairs in Constantinople. For the most part, only the 
consecration of new patriarchs and changes in emperors 
Seem to catch his attention.  Excepting these instances 
and the wars in Bulgaria, he was primarily concerned with 
events in the eastern provinces of the empire. 

Yahya's perception of events in the eastern pro- 
vinces and on the eastern frontier is close enough to 
that of the Greek authors to indicate that he had one or 
more credible Byzantine sources at his disposal, but the 
connection of any of the surviving chronicles with his 
narrative cannot be demonstrated. 

An interesting case in point was a Byzantine 
victory, 15 Ramadan, 349/Nov. 8, 960, in which Leo Phocas 
ambushed Sayf al-Dawla and inflicted a humiliating defeat 
upon him. All the contemporary Byzantine chroniclers 
mention such a battle, which is easily dated, since it 
took place during the short period from summer, 960 to 


March, 961 while Nicephoros Phocas was campaigning on 
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Crete and his brother Leo Phocas replaced him as Domestic 
of the East. Yahya is deficient only in neglecting the 
role of Leo Melissenos, strategos of Cappadocia. 1? 

The great part that members of the Phocas family 
play in Yahya b. Sa°id's narrative from 342/953 through 
Nicephoros Phocas' assassination in 969 raises the question 
whether he may have used a source of the same genre as 
the Phocas family chronicle which M. Siuziumov identified 
as a source for Leo Diaconus and John Skylitzes.?? In 
the absence of any actual evidence, the answer must be 
in the negative, but it is interesting that Yahya held a 
very favorable view of Nicephoros, much more favorable 
than that of the Constantinople-centered accounts of his 
reign. In any case, judging from the events he chose to 
mention, his source or sources for Byzantine events had 
an eastern provincial origin. 

Rozen came to the conclusion that Yahya had used 
a local church chronicle of the Melkite confession similar 
in character to Sawirus b. al-Mugaffa ^ 's History of the 


1^ al-Mas°udi (d. 


Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church. 
c.346/957) testified to the existence of such a chronicle, 
which he had seen in the Church of St. Cassian in 
Antioch. 15 There is no reason to assume that the chro- 
nicle would not have been available to Yahya when he 
'.rived at Antioch in 1015 or shortly afterwards. 

Rozen included in his study of Yahya's sources a 


list of forty dates, which he gave according to the 
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Seleucid chronology, usually accompanied by the corres- 
ponding Hijri date. Rozen thought it probable that Yahya 
drew these dates from particular sources, perserving the 
chronology used in them, which he then correlated with 
the Hijri chronology, to which he was áccustomed, 5? 

Among the new sources he found at Antioch were 
those which used the Seleucid chronology. }7 The Seleucid 
system of chronology was used in Syria and continued to 
flourish there in Yahya's time. Thus, for instance, the 
excerpts which he gives from the chronicle of the 
Logothete follow Seleucid dating rather than the Byzantine 
dating from creation and the indiction year, as was 
normal in contemporary Byzantine chronicles. "The great 
majority of the chronological notations according to the 
Seleucid era concern purely Byzantine or Christian affairs, 
events in Constantinople, Antioch or North Syria and Asia 
Minor, generally such as are either passed over in com- 
plete silence by Muslim writers or are mentioned very 
casually and without any exact details," Rozen points 
out. 18 He concludes that when Yahya Spoke of Byzantine 
affairs, dated by the Seleucid chronology, he was drawing, 
directly or indirectly, on Greek sources. The Greek 
sources he complemented with Arabic sources where 
necessary. However, the actual chronicle at Antioch 
may have been in either Syriac or Arabic rather than in 


Greek. 
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Rozen proposed that the local Melkite chronicle 
which al-Mas°udi saw in the Church of St. Cassian at 
Antioch might have served as a source for local church 
history, especially the duration of patriarchal tenures 
of office and important events in Constantinople.!? 

This is a reasonable hypothesis, probably correct, 
but not susceptible of verification. In its favor it 
Should be noted that almost every event pertaining to 
Antioch throughout Yahya's "Continuation" is dated ac- 
cording to the Seleucid chronology. Where the Seleucid 
date and the corresponding Hijri date do not agree, 
generally it is the Seleucid date that is more reliable. 
Also a high proportion of the Seleucid dates which Yahya 
gives relate in some way to Antioch itself or northwest 
Syria. He is exceptionally accurate concerning the 
dating of patriarchal tenures of office for all the 
eastern Melkite patriarchates. This would seem to 
indicate an ecclesiastical source. For the years prior 
to the conquest of Antioch, he often dates events by the 
year of the Muslim caliphate, again indicating an 
Antiochan origin. 

The significance of the Seleucid dates in Yahya 
is not altogether clear. Out of a total of fifty-four 
Seleucid dates in the whole chronicle, twenty relate to 
events which took place after he was resident in Antioch 


and therefore in a position to be an eyewitness source.’ 
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Does this mean that he had a source that continued into 
the 1030's or that the use of Seleucid dates was standard 
in the cultural region of north Syria or by Syrian Melkite 
Christians and that he had adapted himself to this custom? 

Although his Seleucid dates may all refer to events 
drawn from a local ecclesiastical source, it is 
possible that Yahya may have taken them from more than 
one source. Generally, he does not date events relating 
to the wars against the Arabs, except those during the 
reign of Romanos Argyros,by the Seleucid chronology. 

Thus, we find that only one Byzantine source--the 
chronicle of the Logothete--can be identified by name 
although Yahya's use of a second source of lccal Antiochan 
provenance seems certain. That these were by no means 
the whole range of his Byzantine sources is obvious from 
the abundance of facts he relates concerning the reign 
of Basil II and the wars he carried on in Bulgaria, in- 
formation which, it would seem, could only have come from 
Byzantine sources. Whether he made use of his Byzantine 
Sources in the original Greek is unknown. His local or 
eastern provincial source or Sources may also have been 


in either Greek, Arabic, or Syriac. 


Conclusion to Part I 
The review of Yahya's Byzantine sources completes 
the survey of his materials in writing the "Continuation." 


Several of his Arabic authorities have been positively 
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identified--Thabit b. Sinan, Ibn Zulaq, CAii b. Muhammad 
al-Shimshati, Muhammad b. CUbaydallah al-Musabbihi as 
well as the Byzantine Arabic hagiographer Ibrahim b. 
Yuhanna--and the existence of an anonymous chronicle 
source for Iragi events in the decade of the 360's/970's 
has been pointed out. As for Yahya b. SaCià's Byzantine 
sources, only one, the chronicle of the Logothete, can 
be identified, while Rozen's proposal of an Antiochan 
Melkite chronicle appears warranted. 

These findings justify Yahya's claim to have used 
a wide range of sources, but it is clear that the iden- 
tifiable works hardly exhaust the question of his sources. 
The existence of several diversified types of information 
suggest that he had other sources. 

Among these sources are those pertaining to the 
following categories: 


l. The Egyptian church--Yahya describes in detail 
the schism in the Egyptian church as well as the 
popular and officially-sanctioned persecution it 
suffered. *? None of the authors following Ibn 
Zulaq repeat this information, which is unique 
to Yahya. Probably he had an Egyptian eccles- 
iastical source. 


2. Byzantine-Hamdanid diplomacy--Yahya records 
several treaties and agreements between the 
Byzantines and the Hamdanid rulers of Aleppo. 
These were concluded in 359/969-970, 371/981, 
373/983, and 376/986-987.?? The only other 
author who mentions these treaties is Ibn 
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al-CAdim, who had some archive at his disposal 
but also used Yahya as a source. It is possible 
that Yahya had access to some sort of archive 

or diplomatic register at Antioch. The same 
archive could have provided him with the names 
of the successive Byzantine governors at Antioch 
and also some of his unique information on 
Syrian events and Byzantine military activities 
in Syria. 


The early Fatimids--Yahya gives a continuous 
narrative of the history of the Fatimids in 
Syria and Africa.?? It appears that he took it 
as an entity, perhaps somewhat abridged, from 
an IsmaCili source. 


Iraqi and Buyid history--From the point in 979 
when Miskawayh breaks off, Yahya continues to 
deal with Iraqi affairs, although in decreasing 
detail, until 991. Some of his information 
appears to be unique, for instance, his story 

of how Sharaf al-Dawla, CAdud al-Dawla's eldest 
Son, suspicious that his father's death was i 
being concealed, broke into his father's con- 
valescent chamber to which entrance was strictly 
forbidden. Adud al-Dawla then exiled Sharaf 
al-Dawla to Kirmān where he was badly placed to 
compete in the struggle for power which commenced 
subsequently. ?4 


Christian documents--A11 six documents which 
Yahya reproduces in his "Continuation" are 
related to Christian affairs or the history of 
the Christian church. One is a letter from the 
newly-installed Patriarch of Antioch Agapios 
(978-996) to Ilya, his counterpart at Alexandria, 
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Stating Agapios' arguments concerning his 
right to leave his former position as Bishop 
of Aleppo to become Patriarch of Antioch. 2° 
Three are decrees, issued by al-Hakim in the 
last year of his life, which allowed the 
Christians to reconstruct some of their 
demolished religious establishments and 
granted them personal and financial security 
from arbitrary state oppression.^? The 
other two documents are reproductions of 
King Abgar of Edessa's letter to Christ and 
Christ's reply.*/ No specifically Muslim 
documents are reproduced anywhere in the 
chronicle. l 


Eyewitness sources--The only one of Yahya's 
oral sources whose identification can be 
proposed is Abu Ya°qub Ishaq b. Ibrahim 

b. Anastas. Rozen ingeniously suggested 

that Yahya’s explanation of the malady 

which caused al-Hakim's strange and 

mysterious behavior was based on extended 
observation of the Caliph by Abu Ya^qub, his 
Christian doctor. An inadvertent sign of 
Yahya's special involvement is the phrase "May 
God bless him" by which Yahya once refers to 
Abu Ya qub. Rozen pointed out that this is 
the only case in the whole "Continuation" where 
he uses that phrase and that his superb know- 
ledge of al-Hakim's medical condition cannot 
be explained better in any other way than by 
the availability to him of a well-informed 
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eyewitness source.?? Of course, à conclusive 

identification of Abu Yaqub cannot be made on 

so little evidence nor can any other of his 

eyewitness sources be identified. 

Hilal al-Sabi, who recounted Iraqi history in this 
period, has aiso been proposed as a possible source for 
Yahya. However, the two authors do not have much in 
common beyond the same account of Bardas Skleros' flight 
to Iraq, but even this story, which Hilal continues from 
the final pages of Miskawayh, differs somewhat in Yahya's 
verzion. In any case, Yahya and Hilal probably took the 
account from a common source. 

Presumably by the beginning of al-Hakim's caliphate 
in 386/996, Yahya b. Sacid was in a position to rely to 
a greater extent on oral sources and on his own observa- 
tions. On the other hand, preserved historical materials 
for the period after 1000 becomes much rarer, a circum- 
stance which reduces the chance of identifying further 
written sources. Although it has been possible to in- 
crease the number of known sources for Yahya b. Sa^ íà's 
"Continuation" by five (including the anonymous Iraqi 
chronicle), the question of his sources cannot yet be 
considered resolved. The origin of much, perhaps most, 
of his information still remains in doubt. Nevertheless, 
those sources which can be identified at present show 


that Yahya b. Sa°id followed a high standard in selecting 
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his sources, which were generally of widely-accepted 


reliability. 
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CHAPTER 5 


YAHYA B. SACID'S DESCRIPTION OF THE REIGN 


OF AL-HAKIM BI AMR ILLAH 


The single figure, political or religious leader, 
prince or caliph, who emerges as a personality rather than 
an official personage in Yahya b. Sa°id's chronicle is 
the third Fatimid caliph of Egypt, al-Hakim bi Amr Illàh 
(386-411/996-1021), whose bizarre doings have endowed his 
name in history with an eerie fascination. Both medieval 
chroniclers, including his own contemporaries, and modern 
historians have been hard pressed to account for his 
unusual and often apparently contradictory acts. Many 
medieval chroniclers repeat the opinion that " [al-Hakim] 
was generous with money, [but] a shedder of blood [who] 
summarily killed a great number of the notables of his 
State as well as other [people]."! 

Most nineteenth and twentieth century historians 
have been unsympathetic to al-Hakim. Among other things 
they have called him, "the most stupid tyrant of which the 
history of Islamism makes mention" (von Hammer-Purgstall), 
"the most barbarous and maniacal of the tyrants who have 


defiled the annals of Mohammedanism" (de Sacy), "the most 
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capricious and strange individual in the entire history of 
Muslim Egypt" (Wiet), or, more mildly, "the interesting, 
psychopathic caliph" (Goitein) .? 

However, a number of historians, most frequently 
scholars of the religious aspects of his reign, have chosen 
to dissent from the general view of al-Hakim. In his rule 
they see elements of idealism, democracy, and social 
justice.? R. P. Dozy and A. Müller in the nineteenth 
century and P. K. Hitti, M. G. S. Hodgson, P. J. Vatikiotis, 
and the Druze scholar S. N. Makarem in the twentieth are 
adherents of this tendency. 

The sharply contrasting conceptions of the caliphate 
of al-Hakim directly reflect the type and quality of 
historical sources available for this period. To pro- 
ponents of the revisionist view, such as Vatikiotis, modern 
historians have been too hasty in accepting the outlook 
of the medieval chroniclers who, he says, considered al- 
Hakim's legisiation maniacal and were unreasonably 
prejudiced. In Hitti's opinion the antagonism which al- 
Hakim's innovations provoked was responsible for the image 
of him commonly held by the Sunnite historians as a 
"medieval Nero, tyrannical and unbalanced to the point of 
mental derangement." Although different measures were at 
stake, the same cause gave rise to the equally unfavorable 
attitude toward him which the Christian writers held. The 


acts which aroused the Sunnite Muslims and the Christians 
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included the abolition of the five pillars of Islam, the 
public cursing of the first three Rashidun ("Rightly- 
guided") caliphs who followed the Prophet himself, the 
revival of ancient dress regulations against the dhimmis 
(free non-Muslim subjects: Jews and Christians) and the 
destruction of the Church of the Holy Resurrection at 
Jerusalem. 4 

The sources for the caliphate of al-Hakim can be 
divided into two basic groups: a) historical chronicles 
and b) Isma°ili and Druze doctrinal treatises and docu- 
ments. The historical chronicles with one exception are of 
non-Isma°ili composition. This opens them to suspicion of 
religious bias, especially as religious feelings appear to 
have motivated many of al-Hakim's radical actions. The 
only extant Isma°ili chronicle to deal with the reign of 
al-Hakim is the Suyun al-Akhbar by the fifteenth century ' 
da°i (missionary or propagandist) Idris b. al-Hasan. It . 
is of little historical value, according to the pre-eminent 
student of Isma°ili literature, W. Ivanow, who described 
the uyun al-Akhbar with surprise and disbelief. "It is 
remarkable," he wrote, “that [Idris b. al-Hasan] himself 
had so little idea of the real history of Ismailism that 
he accepted many anti-Ismaili versions of fiction treating 
them as true, and tried to patch up the cracks between 
the traditional ideas and the word of supposed 'history' 

5 


by improvising compromise versions."? The “uyun al-Akhbar 
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remains unpublished and has commanded no attention, not 
even a single reference, in the debate and historiography 
concerning al-Hakim. In fact, there is no evidence that 
there ever existed any specifically Isma°ili historical 
tradition. °® 

The utilization of the second category of sources, 
Isma^iii and Druze doctrinal material, raises complex 
questions. Like the chroniclers, the authors of these 
documents were subject to a religious bias. In addition, 
the Isma°ili tendency to discuss exoteric phenomena in an 
esoteric terminology greatly complicates the historian's 
task in interpreting the documents. Still, religious 
documents are the only possible counterweight to the over- 
whelmingly non-Isma ili character of the standard histor- 
ical sources. 

For the reign of al-Hakim the collection of letters, 
treatises, and decrees, known as the Druze scriptures, 
is of principal interest. These, however, pertain to the 
period after 408/1017-1018, the year in which, it appears, 
the doctrine of al-Hakim's divinity was proclaimed by the 
first Druze propagandists (du^ at). Of the somewhat more 
than 120 Druze letters comprising the Scriptures, less 
than a third actually were composed during the reign of 
al-Hakim./ These include polemic and apologetic treatises, 
letters concerning the hierarchy of the chief du^at and 


their relationship to each other, excurses on the role of 
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women and the Druze manner of divorce, and even one docu- 
ment explaining the divisions of knowledge into fields. 
Such documents are of greater interest for the study of the 
sect's own constitution and development than for the 
broader history of the political development of al-Hakim's 
caliphate. Only a very small number of documents pertain 
primarily to political events. Those include a decree 
prohibiting the use and manufacture of wine, a proclama- 
tion of the Druze faith, a letter from the leader of the 
movement to al-Hakim's appointed successor (wali Cahd) and 
another to the chief gadi, and two tracts dealing with two 
victorious battles between the Druze and angry opponents.? 

Because the Druze documents pertain only to the 
period after 408/1017-1018 and because of their unavail- 
ability in a readily accessible edition,? a discussion of 
them has not been included in this chapter. To do so 
would raise a series of extremely involved questions, 
which go far beyond the scope of the present study. For 
example, reconciliation of even the chronology of events 
mentioned in the Druze documents with the accounts of the 
chroniclers has proved beyond the capacities of scholars. +? 

In contrast to the topical interest and frequent 
obscurity of religious documents, the historical chron- 
icles allow the formation of a coherent picture of al- 
Hakim's reign. The crux of the problem is whether the 


description the chroniclers set forth of al-Hakim is 
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an accurate one; it certainly is not favorable. The over- 
whelming impression they give is of a ruler at times 
generous and just, more often cruel and brutal, but always 
obsessively conscious--to the point of whimsy--that 
absolute power lies in himself. As the chroniclers, in- 
cluding Yahya b. Sa^ id, are unanimous in considering the 
reign of al-Hakim as abnormal or bizarre, the data found 
in the chronicles must be invalidated or at least rein- 
terpreted before a revision of the consensus concerning 
his personality can take place. This is especially true 
as the charges made by Vatikiotis, Hitti, and others of 
the same persuasion do not represent the results of de- 
tailed analyses but are only the impressions of scholars 
more or less conversant with the sources. Nevertheless, 
their statements do serve to point out the need for a 
more penetrating appreciation of the actual structure and 
viewpoint of the chronicles available for the reign of 
al-Hakim since at present there is no rigorous critique of 
the sources. 

The rest of this chapter will be devoted to studying 
Yahya b. Sa°id's account ot the reign of ai-Hakim in regard 
to its accuracy and fairness. In fulfilling this objec- 
tive, first his description of the most important aspects 
of the reign will be outlined in detail. Secondly, the 
arguments of some of the critics of the viewpoint he 


represents will be summarized and considered. Finally, 
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the reality of al-Hakim's reign, as it can best be estab- 
lished from the testimony of independent sources (especi- 
ally those representing divergent communal affiliations), 
will be reconstructed. In all three parts of this 
chapter, only statements and accounts which themselves 
have the ring of veracity will be introduced since, as was 
inevitable, a great quantity of folk tales of the most 
fantastic nature have accumulated around the mysterious 
personality of al-Hakim. 

Until recently it was possible to write that the 
main historical sources for al-Hakim's reign were Yahya 
b. Sacid and Ibn al-Qalanisi.!* the appearance in print 
in 1971 of al-Magrizi's chapter on al-Hakim in the 
Itti^az al-Hunafa' changed this situation. This must now 
be recognized as the single best factual source on al- 
Hakim's reign for all but the final six years, 406-411/ 


1015-1021. 1? 


Al-Maqrizi depended on the portion of al- 
Musabbihi's history recounting events from the beginning 
of al-Hakim's reign through 405/1014-1015. From that 
point al-Musabbihi was apparently not available for his 
use until the period Jumada II, 414-Dhu al-Hijja, 
415/Aug. 21, 1023-March 3, 1025. The volume from al- 
Musabbihi's history embracing the end of 414 and all of 
415 is the only one to have survived. Today it is in 
the library of the Escorial.i? 


As the study of Yahya's sources in part I shows, 


Yahya árew directly on al-Musabbihi. He found the Kitab 
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Akhbar Misr a valuable resource, especially in matters of 
chronology. However, unlike al-Musabbihi and the other 
chroniclers of al-Hakim's reign, Yahya attempts to explain 
why al-Hakim acted in the way he did and what motivated 
him. Thus, it is fitting that an investigation of pre- 
judice in the chronicles of al-Hakim's life begin with 


Yahya b. Said. 


The Description in Outline 

Yahya begins his history of al-Hakim with the 
assassination of the eunuch Barjawan in late Rabi“ II, 
390/April, 1000 when al-Hakim emerged at age fifteen as 
the de facto ruler of Egypt and the Fatimid state.  Al- 
Hakim began to prowl the streets and alleys of Cairo and 
al-Fustat and soon ordered the nighttime illumination of 
the markets.!l^ Several of al-Hakim's ordinances and 
decrees have already been mentioned in the discussion of 
the relationship between Yahya b. Sa°id and al-Musabbihi.*° 
They included orders that commerce be carried on at night 
in candlelit streets; that women must cover their faces; 
that they must cease weeping and wailing in funeral pro- 
cessions; that dress regulations against Jews and Chris- 
tians be reinforced; that Abu Bakr, CUthman, Mu°awiya b. 
Abi Sufyan, and the Companions of the Prophet be 
execrated on plagues mounted in public places; that some 
quite harmless popular foodstuffs, such as mulukhiyya, 


watercress, and all fish without shells as well as a 
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local beer (fuqga^) be prohibited; that all dogs be killed. 
Such decrees were to be promulgated, retracted, and re- 
issued throughout al-Hakim's reign. 

Yahya refers for the first time to anti-Christian 
activities on al-Hakim's part in connection with the execu- 
tion of the Christian member of the top administrative 
twosome, Fahd b. Ibrahim, 7 Jumada I, 393/March 14, 1002, 
and the week-long imprisonment of Christian bureaucrats 
the following month. In the same year, Yahya says, al- 
Hakim prevented the Jacobite and Nestorian Christians 
from rebuilding churches in the Rashida quarter and 
erected a mosque in their place. He had the Melkite 
Christians transferred from the quarter where al-Azhar 
Stands today to the quarter of a -Hamra in Cairo, pro- 
hibited the selling of wine, and ordered that all wine- 
shops and drinking places be closed. In the same year 
Yahya first refers to ordinances against women. /® 

Among the spate of decrees with social intent that 
al-Hakim issued in 395/1004-1005 was one which ordered 
Jews and Christians to wear belts (zunnars) and black 
turbans as distinguishing marks (ghiyar). Ona day in 
Rabi? I, 395/Dec.-Jan., 1005 Jews and Christians were 
among the many groups who gathered to ask aman from the 
Caliph. He satisfied their request, issuing certificates 


guaranteeing their lives and property. 
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The situation of the Christians in Egypt in 397/ 
1006-1007 was still sufficiently tranquil that Yahya 
thought to interject a lengthy digression concerning a 
debate over the proper date of Easter which rent the 
Christian communities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in 
that year. 18 The threat which Abu Rakwa's rebellion posed 
Egypt between 17 Jumada II, 395 and 16 Jumada II, 397/ 
April 1, 1005-March 9, 1007 probably brought about gentler 
treatment of the Christians. Yahya tells how al-Hakim, 
at the urging of his Christian doctor, disreqarded his 
own earlier prohibition against drinking wine, and the 
people reverted to their former way of life.1? 

However, when the doctor, Abu Yaqub b. Anastās, 
died in 397/1006-1007, al-Hakim reintroduced the complete 
ban on drinking wine, which he later broadened and 
strengthened from time to time during his reign until it 
included the selling and transporting of raisins and 
honey also. Jars of wine were smashed, and the ingredi- 
ents for producing wine were thrown into the Nile. Yahya 
comes back to these essentially anti-Christian measures 
Sporadically in his history of al-Hakim. ^? 

He represents the position of the Christians as 
worsening dramatically during 398/1007-1008. Al-Hakim 
banned the customary Palm Sunday procession at Jerusalem 
as well as in the rest of the Fatimid state. The first 


Christian properties which al-Hakim ordered seized were 
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the endowments (wagfs) of all the Christian churches and 
monasteries in al-Fustat.*? This order marked the begin- 
ning of the most extreme phase of al-Hakim's anti- 
Christian persecutions which within four to six years led 
to the confiscation and destruction of almost all the 
churches and monasteries in Egypt. Yahya mentions by name 
only a few of the churches destroyed: the Church of the 
Virgin at Damascus and St. Mary al-Qantara at al-Fustat 
in 399/1008-1009, the Church of the Resurrection after 5 
Safar, 400/Sept. 23, 1009, and the monastery of Dayr al- 
Qusayr and St. Mary al~°ajuz at Damietta, one of the most 
beautiful churches in the whole Muslim empire, according 
to Yahya, in Ramadan, 400/April, 1010.22 rater under 
403/1012-1013 he states that al-Hakim razed all the 
churches of the Fatimid caliphate with the exception of 
the monastery of Abu Maqar (Makarios) at al-Isqit and the 
monastery of Mt. Sinai where local conditions prevented 
the execution of al-Hakim's orders.?? 

A corresponding harshening of the dress restric- 
tions upon Jews and Christians took place at the same 
time. In 399/1009-1010 al-Hakim ordered Christians to 
wear crosses and Jews bells around their necks in the 
public baths to distinguish themselves from Muslims. In 
Muharram, 401/August-September, 1010, al-Hakim modified 
the dress restrictions. He commanded that the belts 


(zunnars) which Christians and Jews wore in obedience to 
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his edict of 17 Muharram, 395/Nov. 3, 1004 must be black in 
color. He ordered a further modification, 8 Rabi? II, 
403/October 27, 1012. In addition to black mantles and 
turbans, Christians must wear a cross hanging from their 
necks which would be the distance from the tip of the 
extended index finger to the tip of the thumb in length. 
A week later al-Hakim increased the proscribed length and 
width of the cross to a royal cubit (about 26 inches) 74 
and the thickness to two-thirds of a finger's length. Jews 
were compelled to wear wooden balls of corresponding size 
in place of the cross. "> 

Two other restrictions published at the same time 
forbade Christians to ride horses; they were allowed to 
ride only more humble animals. Their stirrups were to be 
of wood and their saddles and bridles of unornamented black 
leather. No Christian could hire a Muslim servant. 7° 

Yahya mentions two particular cases of persecution 
aimed at Christian secretaries in government offices 
(diwans) after al-Hakim imprisoned them for a week, 
14-21 Jumada II, 393/April 20-27, 1003. A number of 
secretaries, including the future vizir Mansur b. “Abdun, 
in the diwan al-Sham and the diwan Misr (the ministries 
of Syria and Egypt respectively) were accused of some in- 
fraction and fined in 398/1007-1008. Among the guilty 
were Muslims also but it was especially the Christians, 


Yahya says, whom al-Hakim was interested in punishing. 
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Christian property was confiscated, and they themselves 
were hung by their hands in the open where they were ex- 
posed to the weather. Some died. Others, who converted 
to Islam, were pardoned for the original infraction. 
Yahya leaves no doubt that the object of the crack-down 
was to obtain conversions to Islam. While Mansur b. 
CAbdun remained steadfast in his faith, he did everything 
that he was able in order to deliver the Christians.?7 

In or soon after Rabí? II, 403/October 20-November 
17, 1012 al-Hakim ordered the recording of the names of 
all Muslim secretaries who had either been dismissed or 
retired from the diwans so that they would be available 
to replace the Christians. Yahya claims that al-Hakim 
could find no Muslim substitutes for the Christian secre- 
taries, officials, and doctors such was their doninance in 
those professions.?? He believes that the edict of 15 
Rabi“ II, 403/November 3, 1012, which ordered that the 
crosses Christians were obliged to wear be enlarged to a 
royal cubit, was intended to persuade the Christian bureau- 
crats, to whose employment there was no alternative, to 


29 


accept Islam. In this way the Caliph hoped to Muslimize 


the administrative service. 

Al-Hakim's policy of persecution soon began to pay 
dividends. As rumors--both true and false--of the regime's 
oppressive acts increased, many senior secretaries and 


administrators (mutasarrifun) converted to Islam out of 
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fear. The Christian masses followed their example. Soon 
the majority of Christians had converted. "For days at a 
time," Yahya writes, "one would not see a Christian on 
the streets." °° 
By the end of 403/1012-1013, al-Hakim had succeeded 
in destroying almost all the churches and achieved the 
conversion of a large proportion of the Christians in ‘he 
capital cities. Al-Hakim apparently expended most of his 
energy in persecutions in the most urbanized area.  Out- 
side of Cairo and al-Fustat, Yahya says, the Egyptian 
Christians did not apostatize in large numbers.?! 
Statements of both Yahya and the contemporary Coptic 
chronicler bishop Michael of Tinnis, the continuator of 
Sawirus b. al-Mugaffa^, indicate that mass conversions 
probably began in 402/1011-1012. Both say that the Chris- 
tian converts had been worshipping as Muslims for nine 
years when al-Hakim allowed them to return to their own 
faith in 411/1020-1021.?? 
Yahya also accuses al-Hakim of putting to death 
the Melkite patriarch of Alexandria Arsenius, July 4, 1010, 
whom he himself had named to the post of patriarch, 11 
Rajab, 390/June 17, 1000. He attributes no motive to al- 
Hakim. This action appears to be only a part of his 
generalized anti-Christian feelings.?? 


Astonishingly, in the midst of these organized anti- 


Jewish and anti-Christian campaigns, al-Hakim appointed 
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two Christians to head the administration: Mansur b. 
“abdun from 18 Safar, 400 - 4 Muharram, 401/October 11, 
1009-August 18, 1010, and Zur^a b. “Isa b. al-Nasturas, 
13 Muharram, 401-12 Safar, 403/August 27, 1010-September 
2; 3002.75 

Al-Hakim granted to both Jews and Christians the 
right to emigrate freely to the Byzantine empire, Yahya 
reports, as a sign of his beneficence and kindness in 
their regard in Safar, 404/August 12-September 9, 1013. 
They were allowed to take with them whatever property they 
could carry and to sell their real estate and non-portable 
possessions without hindrance. Yahya apparently considers 
this a generous settlement of the question of Christian 
properties, although concurrent sales by many people must 
have produced a glutted market and netted only a fraction 
of the real worth. Both those who had converted to Islam 
and those who had remained Christians were allowed to 
emigrate. However, no compulsion was used. The choice 
was left to the individual himself. He claims that al- 
Hakim was moved to grant free emigration when he learned 
that many Christians, including some of his mamluks who 
were of Rumi ancestry and had been compelled to convert 
to Islam, were covertly escaping to Byzantine territory by 


bribing the road and border guards.?? 


The ordinance per- 
mitting free emigration was in effect at least for one 


year; Yahya himself emigrated to Antioch in 405/1014-1015.°° 
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There is no indication that he felt al-Hakim's 
motives in granting Christians permission to emigrate were 
anything but sincere and generous. 

Yahya does not come back to the condition of the 
Egyptian Christians until the final two years of al- 
Hakim's reign. In this period there was a complete re- 
versal in al-Hakim's feelings toward them. In this sudden 
shift Yahya emphasizes the importance of al-Hakim's 
personal affection for Anba Salmun, the hegumen of the 
Melkite monastery of Dayr Tursina. Al-Hakim had probably 
become acquainted with Anba Salmun in the course of his 
frequent ramblings in the Jabal al-Mugattam (hills). The 
hegumen complained to him of the miserable conditions of 
the monks of Dayr Tursine and asked for the return of the 
monastery's confiscated wagfs. Al-Hakim surprisingly 
acceded to his request. Yahya implies that this first 
sign of leniency toward the Christians took place between 
the first day of 410 and Rabi” II, 411/May 9, 1019-July 
25, 1020, probably toward the end of the period. ?7 

In his narrative Yahya reproduces three decrees 
which al-Hakim issued to the Christians. The first, 
issued in Rabi^ II, 411/July-August, 1020, permitted the 
rebuiiding of the monastery of Dayr al-Qusayr, the restor- 
ation of its wagfs, and the congregation of Christians 
there to worship. The second decree, granted in Jumada 


II, 4ll/September-October, 1020, ordered the preservation 
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of the remaining churches in and outside of Jerusalem and 
the church of Lydda and the restoration of their wagfs. 
The third in Sha°ban/November-December, 1020 guaranteed 
aman to all Christians and included their children, rela- 
tives, possessions, and land. It served as authorization 
for the Christians, who had been petitioning al-Hakim in 
droves, to return to their original faith. Recantation 


of Islam, as Yahya points out, is punishable by death in 


38 


Islam. Muslims were very much disappointed in al- 


Hakim's sudden change of heart while members of the Chris- 
tian upper stratum hesitated to recant Islam in fear that 
al-Hakim was only trying to trick them into revealing 
their true feelings. >” 

Yahya believes that Anba Salmun's influence was 
paramount in bringing about the amazing transformation in 
al-Hakim's most deeply-held prejudices. Anba Salmun 
would meet al-Hakim every day when he was on his way to 
the desert. The Caliph would come to watch the rebuild- 
ing of the monastery Dayr al-Qusayr and gave money for 
the completion of the project. He even wore wool as if 
an apprentice to Anba Salmun. The reconstruction of the 
Coptic monasteries in the area of al-Qarafa also caught 
his interest. Al-Hakim's interest in the Christian 


monastic communities at this time is mentioned by the 


Coptic History of the Patriarchs as well as by Yahya b. 


sati, 0 
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Naturally, Yahya has far less to say about al- 
Hakim's attitude toward the Sunni Muslims than he does 
about his treatment of the Egyptian Christians. He does 
mention that, in addition to publicly condemning the first 
three Rashidun Caliphs, the Companions, and all the 
Sabbasid caliphs in 395/1004-1005, al-Hakim inflicted 
every scornful gesture and degradation possible upon the 
Sunnis. However, he indicates that during the revolt of 
Abu Rakwa, who represented himself as a champion of the 
true Sunni form of Islam, the Caliph ordered that the anti- 
Sunni inscriptions be removed. ‘+ 

In Ramadan, 399/April-May, 1009, al-Hakim decreed 
that the prayers of al-gunut, which had been forbidden 
since 370/980-981, and al-duha be reinstated in public 
worship and repeated the injunction against insulting the 
first three caliphs. These concessions to his Sunni 
subjects, as Yahya comments, showed a willingness to 
condone free choice in religious matters, but after only 
a brief period al-Hakim again banned the prayers of al- 
qunut and al-duha. Yahya believes that al-Hakim inten- 
tionally devised this scheme to bring out into the open 
those who held sincere Sunni sentiments in order that he 
might eliminate them. After a short time, probably in 
400/1009-1010, al-Hakim again permitted the Sunni prayers 
and dropped the formula Hayy Sala khayr al-Camal (Hasten 
to the best of deeds) which Jawhar had added to the call 
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to prayer in 969 when he conquered Egypt. *? Yahya does 
not say thereafter that these privileges were at any time 
withdrawn from the Sunnis. Again in Shawwal, 403/April- 
May, 1013, al-Hakim repeated his prohibition against 
abusive or insulting references to the Rashidun caliphs 
and other Sunni cult figures. ?? It can be concluded from 
what Yahya says that after early attempts at persecution 
al-Hakim followed a policy of mild reconciliation toward 
the Sunnis. 

He observed that the populations of Cairo and al- 
Fustat lived in vivid fear of al-Hakim on account of wide- 
spread executions by his regime. These reached a highpoint 
in Rabi? I, 395/December, 1004-January, 1005. 


[Al-Hakim] loosed his sword, shedding the blood 
of all people according to their class until he 


put to death the leaders of the Kutama 
[Berbers]44 and [both] the eminent men and 

the non-entities of his state. He killed all 
those in the prisons, and they remained empty 
for a long period. When an individual stood 
accused of something either large or small, he 
had him executed and [his body] burned. He 
continued acting thus for some time. 


All the secretaries of the diwans, the financial officers 
(al-Cummal), representatives of the army, the merchants, 
the common people, the Christians and the Jews, following 
the example of the Kutama, gathered one day to ask al- 
Hakim's forgiveness and aman, which the Caliph then will- 
ingly granted to every group and category of the 


population. These guarantees of security did not prevent 
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al-Hakim from further killing. In the year 400/1009-1010, 
Yahya writes, 


Al-Hakim's murder of everyone in his state 


intensified, and he loosed his sword on the 
leading people of his state and the humble 
among the secretaries, the officers, the 
army, and the common citizens. He cut off 
their hands and surpassed every limit in that. 
His lands fell into disorder, and the leaders 
of his people disappeared.4 


From the passing remark that "his lands fell into disorder" 
one surmises that the death or flight of many people ac- 
customed to leading and administering must have thrown 
Fatimid Egypt into confusion. However, caution against 
reading too much into a single, isolated comment must be 
exercised. For example, as to the economic condition of 
Egypt, Yahya does not say that it was at all depressed 
except during two periods of abnormal Nile floods. The 
first of these, which, according to him, began in 397/ 
1006-1007 and lasted until the end of 399/August 24, 
1009, was due to the insufficiency of the Nile flood. He 
does not mention famine in Egypt in 396/1005-1006 although 
he refers to a great famine throughout the Maghrib in 

that year. The second period of Egyptian famine which he 
identifies was due to a superabundant Nile flood in 
408/1017-1018 when parts of Cairo were flooded with great 
resulting hardship." Excepting these brief periods, he 
tacitly implies that it was a time of at least normal 


prosperity. 
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In Yahya's survey of Fatimid foreign policy and 
relations with the Syrian provinces, his comments on 
Byzantine-Fatimid relations, 996-1021, are worthy of par- 
ticular notice. Especially important in his statement 
that a Byzantine embassy was in Cairo when the Emperor 
Basil II invaded Syria, 6 Shawwal, 389/Sept. 20, 999. 

After Basil had completed his campaign and departed from 
Muslim territorv as of 5 Muharram, 390/December 17, 999, 
Barjawan sent the Melkite Patriarch of Jerusalem, Orestes, 
to accompany the Byzantine ambassador back to Constan- 
tinople where a treaty was eventually signed. The Byzantine 
ambassador returned from Cairo to Constantinople before 
Barjawan's death, 25 Rabi^ II, 390/April 4, 1000, but from 
Yahya's words it is impossible to precisely date the 
signature of the treaty. ^? 

Peace with the Byzantines was maintained throughout 
al-Hakim's reign although toward its end relations became 
strained. In spite of the Byzantine-Fatimid treaty, al- 
Hakim made at least one unsuccessful attempt, without 
dispatching a large army from Egypt, to gain control of 
Aleppo, the principal strongpoint of Arab government in 
north Syria, before he finally succeeded in bringing the 
city under his authority in 406/1015-1016. The keystone 
of the policy Basil II followed toward north Syria was 
the maintenance of an independent Aleppo; and a treaty 


signed in 358/969 obligated the Byzantines to come to the 
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city's defence in case of attack. 4? 


In retaliation for 
its capture, the Emperor Basil II ordered all travel and 
trade relations between the Byzantine and Fatimid states 
suspended. The only exception to this general prohibition 
was made in favor of Salih b. Mirdas, the chief of the 
Kilab tribe. It was Salih who was the actual conqueror of 
Aleppo, but the Fatimids had cleverly deprived him of the 
spoils of victory. Although Yahya does not specifically 
say that the Fatimid coup in gaining control of Aleppo was 
the cause of the rupture, the fact that he mentions Basil's 
order directly after telling how the Fatimids seized 
Aleppo appears to indicate a causal relationship between 
the two events.>? 
Shortly before his death in January, 1021, accord- 
ing to Yahya, al-Hakim was in contact with Georgi of 
Abkhazia, the heir of David, Duke of Upper Tao, whom the 
Emperor Basil had despoiled of his inheritance when David 
died in A.D. 1000. Georgi wanted to create an offensive 
alliance between himself and al-Hakim with the goal of 
undertaking hostilities against Basil.^| Yahya does not 
actually say that al-Hakim agreed to Georgi's suggestions. 
At any rate, death removed al-Hakim before the plan could 
come to fruition and terminate twenty-one years of peace 
between the Fatimids and Byzantium. Basil had refrained 
from interfering in Syrian affairs in this period, although 
his ambitious and adventuresome governors at Antioch did 


not always co-operate with his policy.?? 
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Syrian events receive a relatively extended treat- 
ment in Yahya's discussion of al-Hakim's reign. He relates 
how the Fatimids slyly increased their influence in Aleppo, 
becoming the principal outside supporters of Mansur b. 
Lu'lu'. Mansur's father Lu'lu' was a former ghulam of Abu 
al-Fada'il Said al-Dawla (381-392/991-1002), the last 
Hamdanid who actually governed the amirate of Aleppo. 
Lu'lu' deprived Abu al-Fada'il's heirs of their inheri- 
tance. After Lu'lu' died in 399/1008, Mansur b. Lu 1uS 
made himself unpopular by his heavy-handed rule. When 
Salih b. Mirdas overthrew him in 406/1015-1016, the 
Fatimids took advantage of the situation to make them- 
selves rulers of Aleppo. During the last years of al- 
Hakim's reign--the actual date is unknown--the Fatimid 
wali at Aleppo, aziz al-Dawla Fatik, rebelled against 
al-Hakim and solicited aid from Basil. At the time of 
al-Hakim's death, north Syria was still in rebellion.?? 

There was also unrest in southern Syria. When “Abd 
al-Rahim b. Ilyas, the wali Saha al-muslimin (the heir 
apparent to al-Hakim's secular functions), had arrived as 
governor at Damascus in 409/1018-1019, he found the army 
units there hostile to him and al-Hakim quick to suspect 
him of rebellion. He initially gained the favor of the 
people by permitting them to drink wine and listen to 
singers, but his stingy treatment of the soldiers soon 
alienated them completely. Fighting broke out between 


them and his supporters among the local population. The 
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former party had the best of it, but before the fighting 
ended, a large part of the city had burned. The local 
ahdath (a faction of politically-organized young men) rose 
up and took the town back from the soldiers. This tur- 
bulent period ended when C Abd al-Rahim's supporters put 


dcwn the ahdath and succeeded in re-establishing his 
54 


authority. 
| In the midst of these events, “Abd al-Rahim allowed 
a Kurdish leader, Ibn Talshalil (?), to attack the Druze 
who were propagating their doctrine in the Wadi Taym be- 
tween Sidon and Damascus. To protect himself against the 
consequence of this error, for C Abd al-Rahim soon realized 
that the attack on the Druze had brought him al-Hakim's 
resentment, he sent to al-Hasan b. Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. 
al-Jarrah, a powerful Palestinian bedouin chieftain, to 
obtain his support.?? 
This action transformed al-Hakim's annoyance into 
suspicion. In Ramadan, 401/April-May, 1011, al-Hasan's 
father Mufarrij had waylaid a caravan, taking the newly- 
appointed governor of Syria Yarukh to Damascus, near Gaza. 
For the next two years and five months, until Muharram, 
404/July-August, 1013, Mufarrij held Ramla and all 
Palestine except the coast in hostility to Cairo. Mufarrij 
proclaimed the amir of Mecca as amir al-mu'minin (an 
honorific denoting the Caliph). Finally, in Muharram, 404, 


al-Hakim sent an army commanded by CA1i b. Ja°far b. Falah 
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to retake Palestine. Mufarrij's death coincided with this 
expedition, which retook Ramla and scattered the bedouins 
without effort. This rebellion was only one of many 
reasons why the mercurial Banu al-Jarrah were regarded 
with lasting distrust at Cairo.? 

C Abd al-Rahim's negotiations with al-Hasan b. 
Mufarrij sparked the Caliph's suspicion of him. When “abd 
al-Rahim received al-Hakim's order to return to Egypt, 
Yahya says that he set out immediately with an army but 
had gone no farther than Ramla when he received another 
order from al-Hakim--by then satisfied with his obedience-- 
to return to Damascus. As the strength of the Banu al- 
Jarrah was centered around Ramla, until Saba al-Rahim had 
bypassed the city it could not be known whether he was 
obeying al-Hakim or marching against him. 

What Yahya says indicates that Syria and Palestine 
were no closer to becoming secure and pacified provinces 
of the Fatimid state at the end of al-Hakim's reign than 
they had been at its beginning. 

The other important bedouin rebellion that marked 
al-Hakim's reign was that of Abu Rakwa. It lasted from 
17 Jumada II, 395/April 1, 1005 until 3 Dhu al-Hijja, 
396/August 31, 1006. In Yahya's view the people of al- 
Fustat and Cairo rather than supporting Abu Rakwa feared 
him despite his Sunni Islamic pretensions. In order to 


strengthen support among the population, al-Hakim did 
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moderate the provisions of some of the more irritating 
ordinances. The closest Abu Rakwa came to toppling the 
Fatimid state was a smashingly successful raid on Giza. 
However, his forces were so unfitted to tackle the con- 
ventional defences of the capital that they withdrew im- 
mediately after their victory to the Fayyum. Only two 
weeks later the Fatimid general al-Fadl b. Salih caught 
Abu Rakwa at Ra's al-Birka and crushed the rebel army.” 

Yahya b. Sa°id does not picture Abu Rakwa's rebel- 
lion as imperiling the Fatimid government itself but merely 
as threatening its control of some of its territory. 

Somewhat later he notes that one of the few Chris- 
tian churches not destroyed in al-Hakim's reign was that of 
the monastery of al-Isqit at Maryut near Alexandria, which 
enjoyed the protection of the Banu Kilab and of the Banu 
Qurra, the same tribe which had supported Abu Rakwa.°° 

Al-Hakim, as did his predecessors, worked for the 
extension of Isma°ilism to the territories of Iraq and 
Iran and expected to enter Baghdad one day. On this topic 


Yahya writes: 


[Al-Hakim] drew most of the people of distant 
places to support him and follow him. He was 


recognized in the prayer in al-Kufa and his 
propaganda reached the gate of Baghdad and 

into the city of al-Rayy. He sent many splendid 
articles to the governors and rebels in the 
districts of Iraq to win them to his side. 


To illustrate this statement, Yahya tells the storv of a 


merchant from Iraq who had brought his merchandise all the 
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way from Baghdad, avoiding bedouin, robbers, and other 
dangers, only to have it seized in Cairo. He does not 
State of what the merchandise consisted, but probably it 
was some forbidden article. The merchant called on al- 
Hakim to compensate him for his lost goods, either immed- 
iately or later when he entered Baghdad. He was certain, 
the merchant said, that al-Hakim would eventually conquer 
Baghdad and the territory which he did not as yet control. 
Supposedly al-Hakim was so pleased with the merchant's 
words that he rewarded him with thousands of dinars. °° 

In his treatment of al-Hakim, Yahya often mentions 
two of al-Hakim's most remarked-upon qualities--his extra- 
ordinary caprice and his bloodthirstiness. To give all 
the instances that Yahya mentions of al-Hakim suddenly 
changing his mind and, almost on the spot, adopting a new 
policy, would involve a lengthy and tedious digression. A 
few examples will prove equally illuminating. 

In 395/1004-1005 al-Hakim founded the famous Shi^i 
library the dar al-Ciim and endowed it liberally with 
books in every field of knowledge. He appointed a group 
of teachers to instruct the people, but, Yahya says, "After 
a time he had some of [the teachers] executed, and the 
rest fled into hiding in fear of being killea."9l 

In the midst of the wave of church destructions 
al-Hakim appointed the Christian secretary Mansur b. 


Cabdun as his first minister, 18 Safar, 400/October 11, 
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1009. He was the same man who had steadfastly resisted 
al-Hakin's effort to forcibly convert the Christian bureau- 
crats to Islam the previous year. He remained in office 
approximately ten months before his dismissal, 4 Muharram, 
401/August 18, 1010. Shortly thereafter he was executed. 
Ahmad b. al-Qusuri, who succeeded Mansur b. Abdun, lasted 
only nine days in office, before al-Hakim ordered him 
killed and replaced him with the Christian Zur^a b. “Isa 
b. al-Nasturas. Al-Qusuri's tenure, however, was not the 
briefest among al-Hakim's vizirs. Al-Padl b. Ja°far b. 
al-Fur&àt held the office only five days in Shawwal, 405/ 
April, 1015 before being executed. 9? Another victim of 
al-Hakim's caprice was the eunuch ayn, who had been the 
beneficiary of his special favor. Suddenly, al-Hakim 
ordered Sayn's right hand cut off. Then he returned Sayn 
to favor, giving him the titles qa'id al-quwwad (commander 
in chief) and ustadh al-ustadhin (most honored of the 
officials) and promoting him above all the other leaders 
of the state. When al-Hakim's temper suffered another 
sudden change, TCAyn's tongue was cut out. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Ayn was fortunate for, as Yahyā observes, it was 
al-Hakim's custom to murder those he treated specially 
and with whom he associated. ?? 

Yahya reveals his perception of al-Hakim as an 
extraordinarily changeable personality in recalling al- 


Hakim's order of Safar, 402/September 3-October 1, 1011 
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that no cross might be exposed in public. Crosses were 
removed from churches, and care taken to render any trace 
of them invisible. When al-Hakim ordered the size of the 
cross which Christians wore increased to a royal cubit in 
length and width in Rabi^ II, 403/October-November, 1012, 
he effectively nullified the sense of his earlier decree. 
This nullification of one degree by another diametrically 
opposed to it Yahya terms "one of the most astonishing 
wonders."94 

Although he felt that al-Hakim was extremely quick 
to cause bloodshed, Yahya b. Sa^id does not belabor the 
point. The preceding discussion of his capricious behavior 
also gives examples of the Caliph's bloodlust. The accounts 
given by Yahya of the flurries of killing in 395/1004-1005 
and 400/1009-1010 indicate that while his murderous im- 
pulses were directed first of all at the leading people of 
the state, these were by no means his only victims. For 
instance, in the former year he had all the prisoners in 
jail killed. The damage and death in the burning of al- 
Fustat, ordered by al-Hakim near the end of his reign, 
reputedly led the Slav eunuch “nai to report to him, "Even 
if the Emperor Basil had attacked al-Fustat, he would not 
have permitted the like of this done."95 

On the other hand, Yahya b. Sa^ id States that al- 
Hakim enjoyed widespread support among the populations of 


Cairo and al-Fustat, at least until near the end of his 
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reign. He says that al-Hakim had the community (umma) 
solidly in his control and most members of it submitted 
easily to his intentions. 99 He explains al-Hakim's success 
in gaining popular support in the following way:  "[Al- 
Hakim] won the people over to his side by [his] justice and 
the abolition of the excise taxes (mukus) and the unjust 


taxes (rusum) and by donations and gifts." 97 


Elsewhere, 
Yahya amplifies his remarks on the nature of justice under 
al-Hakim's regime. 

[Al-Hakim] displayed justice whose parallel 


is unheard of. By my life [I swear] the 

people of his state were always secure in 

their personal property without being confident 
of their own lives. He never reached his hand 
out to take anyone's money. In fact, he was 


very generous and [made] many presents and 
abundant gifts.68 


Although al-Hakim caused many of the incalculably rich to 
be put to death, Yahya continues, he never took their 
wealth for himself, especially when there was a surviving 
heir. If there were no heir, al-Hakim would often present 
the estate to whoever requested it. He was no less 
generous with his own properties so that at his death, 
Yahya says, only a small part of these were still in his 
possession. Land which had been confiscated either in his 
own reign or that of his grandfather al-Mu°izz was restored 
by his order to its previous owner, and creditors of the 
treasury were repaid, even when the owner had long since 


given up hope of ever recovering his money. 9? 
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He repeatedly points out how al-Hakim made himself 
availabie to the common people. They could present their 
petitions directly to the Caliph, and he himself would 
make the decision whether or not to satisfy them. But, he 
cautions, only "People met him whose affairs forced them 
to ic."70 

Yahya is the only authority to mention al-Hakim's 
judicial reform which established that no one could be 
convicted of a crime without the testimony of at least two 
witnesses. Also, no one could legally conceal knowledge 
of a crime or accept money to influence his testimony. | 

Two other benevolent acts which he calls attention 
to were the manumission of his ghilman in Muharram, 404/ 
July-August, 1013 and the "charitable and kind" permission 
granted to the Christians to emigrate the following 
month. /? 

He appears to have seen both a utilitarian purpose 
and a sincere idealism in al-Hakim's activities. What did 
al-Hakim gain, for instance, from allowing the Christians 
to emigrate? Yahya also notes that he generously allowed 
the Christians to take what they could carry and to sell 
their other possessions. 

Nevertheless, fear is the tendency in popular feel- 
ing toward al-Hakim which Yahya most frequently mentions. 
This was the case both with Jews and Christians and with 


Muslims. For example, one night when he was passing a 
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shop where roast meat was served, al-Hakim grabbed a 
Cleaver and struck down one of the suite of riders 
(rikabiyya) which accompanied him in his wanderings. After 
al-Hakim had continued on his way, no one dared to ap- 
Sion the body until the next morning when the Caliph 
sent a beautiful shroud and ordered the body cleaned up 
and buried. 73 

Yahya believes that there was fear of al-Hakim in 
everyone's soul because of the strength of his authority 
and his rash manner of killing for the smallest offense. 
One did not seek al-Hakim's aid except in circumstances of 
critical need and importance. He tells how one delegation 
petitioning al-Hakim fell to the ground when the Caliph 
approached them and were unable to answer him out of 


fear. /4 


In such a climate it is not surprising that wild 
rumors circulated and were widely believed. Christians 
converted to Islam because of stories that the arms and 
legs of the recalcitrant would be cut off and their pro- 
perty and wives handed over to al-Hakim's black troops and 
officers.” 

In Rajab, 403/January-February, 1013 al-Hakim began 
manifesting an ascetic manner, Yahya says. He donned 
black woclen garments and a black turban and let his hair 
grow long. In place of a horse he began riding a donkey 


accoutred with a common iron saddle and bridle. He forbade 
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his subjects to kiss the ground before him, to prostrate 
themselves, or to kiss his hand in deference. No longer 
was he to be saluted as mawlana (our lord). It was in 
connection with this ascetic transformation that al-Hakim 
expelled the mothers of his children and his concubiness 
from the palace. In Rabi? I, 404/September-October, 1013 
he appointed “abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas as his successor 
(wali Cahd al-muslimin). ‘Abd al-Rahim assumed almost all 
the trappings of the Caliph and administrative functions, 
leaving al-Hakim to his spiritual pursuits. These actions 
enhanced his standing with the common people. ő 

Yahya has some reservations about the sincerity of 
al-Hakim's asceticism. The degrading assault which he 
reports on an old man by a member of al-Hakim's suite at 
his order and to his laughter and evident amusement "was 
incompatible with the asceticism he pretended," he felt. 

Yahya b. Sa°id is also an important authority on 
the early activities of the first leaders of the Druze 
sect. He begins his account of the origins of the Druze 
religion in 408/1017-1018 with the arrival in Egypt of 
the dafi Muhammad b. Ismail al-Darazi. Although he 
preached that al-Hakim was God the Creator, the Caliph 
never rejected al-Darazi's claims. In fact, Yahya says 
that this doctrine was not far from what al-Hakim's 


78 


predecessors, the Alid caliphs, had professed. Al-Hakim 


decided to reveal what his forefathers had hidden in the 
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belief that he could gradually bring the people around to 
what he intended. It appears that al-Darazi's invitation 
to al-Hakim to accept divination fitted the Caliph's in- 
creasing inclination towards asceticism and piety.  Al- 
Hakim thought that a genuine, doctrinal belief in his 
divinity existed in the popular mind, but, "In this," 
Yahya says, "his desire got the best of his intel- 
ligence."/? 

Al-Hakim instructed al-Darazi to summon the people 
to his doctrine (madhhab) by letter, and al-Darazi con- 
tacted the commander of the Turkish ghilman, the daCi al- 
du°at Khatkin (Khatigin?), and the wali Cahd al-muslimin 
“abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas. When they angrily queried al- 
Hakim whether the letters were sent by his order, the 
Caliph repudiated al-Darazi's letters. 8? 

Yahya says that in the same year as his arrival, 
408/1017-1018, a Turkish ghulam murdered al-Darazi while 
he was riding in al-Hakim's retinue. Rioting then engulfed 
Cairo for three days, and a number of al-Darazi's followers 
were killed. Al-Darazi's murderer was also killed in 
retaliation. 

Another dai, Hamza b. Ahmad, known as al-Hadi (the 
Guide), appeared, according to Yahya's account, to carry 
on the mission of al-Darazi.?| Hamza commissioned mis- 
sionaries in Egypt and Syria. There was open antagonism 


between the followers of Hamza, representing a doctrinal 
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offshoot, and those of the dafi al-duCat, who was the lead- 
ing figure of the Fatimid school of IsmaCilism. Yahya 
Claims that the Druze showed the most manifest disrespect 
for the religion of Islam: they defiled mosques and 
Qur'ans, preached the abandonment of fasting and the 
pilgrimage, and cursed all the prophets from Adam and 
Noah to Muhammad and “ALi. They even advocated incest. °? 
He believes that the Druze movement in reality en- 
joyed al-Hakim's covert but nevertheless firm support. 
He says Hamza informed the Caliph that he had sixteen 
thousand followers who accepted his divinity. This 
number, perhaps inflated, was a selling point in Hamza's 
attempt to convince him to give his undisguised support 
to the movement. This he would not do, but when seven of 
Hamza's followers were killed by a mob at the mosque of 
lower al-Fustat after blaspheming God in the presence of 
the chief qadi, al-Hakim rütniistad by having seventy 
members of the crowd executed. This is probably the same 
incident in which other authors state that the Druze 
partisans handed the chief qadi a petition which began 
with the words, "In the name of al-Hakim, the merciful, 
the benevolent."?? 
In view of the lack of enthusiasm among the general 
population and high Ism&ili officials for the idea of al- 
Hakim's divinity, he could not publicly reveal his sincere 


feelings, but Yahya has no doubt as to what these were: 
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Many were deceived by [al-Hakim] and turned 


to following him. They competed for his 
patronage and counted every wicked deed-- 
murder, imbecility, and other reprehensible 
deeds besides them--which he committed in 
the midst of that as the most noble actions. 
They explained them through {various] kinds 


of interpretation (ta'wil) and argued that 

everything which he did were hidden mysteries 

and had hidden purposes which are uncomprehended 

by humanity and that [humanity] has not at- 

tained to knowledge of their causes. 
The preaching of his divinity pleased al-Hakim. It was 
among the humblest people (xaTa?) that it found the most 
favorable response, Yahya says.?? The Muslims believed 
that al-Hakim had ceased giving the customary prayers and 
the khutba on Fridays in Ramadan and had suspended the 
pilgrimage and the dispatch of a shroud (kiswa) for the 
Kaba, an annual responsibility of the ruler of Egypt, 
because he meant to spread his own doctrine, the effect 
of which would be to negate Islam.?$ 

In trying to impose belief in his own divinity on 
the Egyptian people al-Hakim lost their support and kindled 
opposition that could not be quelled through £ear alone. 
Yahya evidently shares the popular belief that al-Hakim 
was driving the people toward al-Darazi's doctrine.?" In 
the last ten days of Ramadan, 410/January 20-29, 1020, he 
reports that al-Hakim resorted to publishing a public 


letter, urging his subjects to recognize him as God and 


threatening that their dwellings will be destroyed, their 
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property plundered, and their wives and children abducted, 
if they fail to obey. 99 

Poems and gasidas reviling al-Hakim circulated. 

When these came to the Caliph's attention, he ordered his 
black troops to burn and plunder al-Fustat in Dhu al- 

Qa da, 410/February 28-March 28, 1020. The sack of al- 
Fustat went on for three days before al-Hakim ordered the 
fires extinguished.  Supposedly, a large area of al-Fustat 
was destroyed. 

Yahya cites two motives which came to his ears for 
al-Hakim's actions. First, he wanted to fulfill his threat 
to burn al-Fustat, as the hostile poems and gasidas had 
claimed he would do. The second attributed the conflagra- 
tion to al-Hakim's wrath at the sluggish popular response 
to his decree ordering the acceptance of the doctrine of 
al-Darazi and Hamza. Yahya concludes that perhaps it was 
on account of both these circumstances that al-Hakim 
ordered al-Fustat burned. Afterwards he says, the Caliph 
issued a decree expressing his sorrow at the misfortune 
that had befallen the inhabitants of al-Fustat and claiming 
that it had not taken place by his order or choice.?? 

Obviously, Yahya puts no faith in al-Hakim's words. 
For instance, he cites al-Hakim's granting freedom of 
choice to Muslims in religious matters with the actual 
purpose of finding out who rejected the Isma^ ili 
doctrine.” When he iđentified those who were sincere 


Sunnis, he had them killed. 
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At approximately the same time al-Hakim was issuing 
his bogus decree granting freedom of religion, he issued 
a certificate of aman to al-Husayn b. Jawhar, who feared 
for his life. Al-Husayn cautiously sent the certificate 
of aman to be hung on the Ka°ba itself where he hoped it 
would guarantee al-Hakim's faithful compliance. Undaunted, 
al-Hakim soon violated it and put al-Husayn to death. 

Naturally, a widespread distrust of al-Hakim developed. 
Many of the most distinguished Christian converts were 
reluctant to return to their own faith even when al-Hakim 
gave permission for fear that he would go back on his word. 

In Yahya's mind al-Hakim was a totally unreliable 
and devious figure, incapable of openly admitting his own 
goals and intentions. He could support the Druze with 
all the government's weight and then openly repudiate 
them. Likewise, he sacked part of his own capital city 
and denied that it was done by his order. Yahya was no 
less convinced of al-Hakim's hostility toward the Chris- 
tians although he allowed them to emigrate to Byzantium. 

As a conclusion to his account of al-Hakim's extra- 
ordinary behavior and actions, Yahya tries to find an 
explanation for them. It is revealing evidence of his 
professional allegiance that he attempted to make it in 
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medical terms. Here is what he says: 


[Al-Hakim] grew his hair until it became long 


and fell on shoulders; he abstained from cutting 
it and manicuring his nails. He changed his 
white wool clothing which he wore for black and 
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his blue turban for black. He began to wear a 
single garment for so long a time that it would 
Stick together from the sweat perpetually cir- 
culating in it and the dust continually upon it. 


[Al-Hakim] continually wandered about the desert 
and the wastes and went to the Jabal al-Mugattam 


to be alone by himself, leaving his mounted escort 
far behind him. He kept on going where he 

wished alone and returning to the place where 

his mounted escort awaited him. It is said that 
when he is all alone by himself in the Jabal 


he would ask Allah the Most Exalted to communicate 
with him and make revelations to him, even as 

he communicated with Moses and the rest of the 
Prophets and revealed [things] to them. 

His condition became not far from that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, of whom 
Daniel the true Prophet told that the deserts be- 
came a refuge for him as for the wild beasts. His 
nails grew and resembled the claws of the eagle, 
and his hair grew long as the lion's in punishment 
for his destruction of the Temple of the Lord in 
Jerusalem and his spoliation of the people of 
Jerusalem and his driving them away into exile. 

The cause of his injustice in all the strange, 
contradictory deeds which he had in mind, which 
rose out of his soul, and which he perpetrated 
time after time was in fact--although it is a 
digression from our history relating to him--a 
kind of pernicious ill humor in his brain which 


since his youth had caused a type of malinkhuliya 
and a deterioration of the cogitative [faculties] 
to afflict him. It is generally known in the 
medical profession that delusions appear in whom- 
ever this disease afflicts and he imagines matters 
and marvels. None of them has any doubt that he 
is in the right in all actions he conceives, and 
no one who is opposed can dissuade him or prevail 
upon him to not do them. Among them are those 

who believe themselves [each] a prophet and 
imagine that [each] himself is God the Exalted 
Himself. Frequently their condition becomes clear 
from the confusion and disconnectedness of their 
speech by which their condition is revealed to 
whomever sees and converses with them. Any doubt 
of it is dispelled at first sight. Sometimes in 
the case of one of them his confusion in speech 

is unnoticeable. These fantasies and evil notions 
occur to him in matters hidden from the common 
people, and among them his image is that of the 
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wise. Their opinion of him is good, and they 
consider him with the best people. If their 
acquaintance is extended, what was hidden from 
them refutes [their earlier opinion]. 


This is the picture of al-Hakim's condition. 


His deficiency became clear to anyone who accom- 
panied him for long. As to whoever was distant 
from him, only his actions could make [his con- 
dition] evident to him. The true nature of this 
disease which overcame him is shown by convulsions 
from the dry ill humor in his brain, which had 
beset him in his youth. It is a pernicious humor 


which occurs in the varieties of malinkhuliya. To 
cure him of it he needed--along with other 
treatments--to sit and soak in syrup of violet. 

His insomnia and his passion for riding continu- 
ally and [his] lasting anxiety are among the things 
which this disease causes. 


This analysis of al-Hakim's condition is basically 


two things. First, it is a picture of the exotic nature 


of his 


condition. As there is no other figure in all 


Islamic history to whom he can be compared, Yahya b. Safia 


goes back to Nebuchadnezzar to findasimilar case. Second, 


it is a discussion of the cause of al-Hakim's strange be- 


havior. 


Caliph 


He locates it in an ill humor which beset the 
in his youth and caused him to suffer convulsions. 


He lists the symptoms which the victims of the 


disease display and describes al-Hakim's condition. It is 


normal 


for its victims to suffer delusions and to see 


themselves in a prophetic or even messianic role.  Gen- 


erally, their speech is garbled and confused, but it 


appears that al-Hakim did not suffer from this problem. 


As to how al-Hakim's disease-related behavior affected 


him, Yahya says that it was only in matters the common 


people 


do not understand. For this reason, they hold him 
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in respect. Here he openly admits that al-Hakim enjoyed 
popular support among the masses of his subjects. 

The only way one could diagnose his real medical 
condition was through observing him over a period of time. 
Yahya claims to have had, either himself or through an 
eyewitness informant, the benefit of continuous observa- 
tion of al-Hakim. It is on this important distinction-- 
that his judcements are not casual and quickly reached-- 
that he rests the reliability of his diagnosis. V. R. 
Rozen believed that his detailed knowledge of al-Hakim's 
medical condition came to Yahya by way of the Caliph's 
personal physician, Abu YaCqub b. Anastas. The basis of 
Rozen's suggestion is the story Yahya tells (twice) of 
how Abu Yaqub brought about an improvement in al-Hakim's 
condition by convincing him to drink wine and, presumably, 
to relax. Rozen noticed that Yahya suffixed the formula 
"May God bless him" after Abu Ya°qub's name when relating 
his death. This is the only instance of its use in the 
entire chronicle. In this seems to lie a sign that a 
special relationship existed between Abu Ya°qub and Yahya 
b. Sa^1a.?? Rozen^s conclusion, although not more than 
hypothesis, is logical and has much to recommend it. 

Yahya's sketch of al-Hakim is more able and compre- 
hensive than that of any other, but the idea that al- 
Hakim suffered from insanity became widely diffused in 
medieval Arabic chronography. Before long this con- 


clusion became part of the general al-Hakim legend. 
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Thus, to summarize his opinions, Yahya b. Said 
believed that although some commendable innovations and 
reforms marked the caliphate of al-Hakim, its major char- 
acteristic was oppression which reached the point of caus- 
ing widespread mental anguish due to his acute fickleness 
and readiness to order executions. The Caliph acted in a 
far from rational manner and, in fact, was the victim of a 


malinkuliya which produced an effect upon him tantamount to 


insanity. 


Examination of Apologetic Views of al-Hakim 

Some recent apologetic treqtments of al-Hakim, which 
attempt to rehabilitate his reputation, reject Yahya's 
interpretation of his reign. Professor P. J. Vatikiotis 
is the author of the most extreme modern attempt to re- 
consider al-Hakim's historical reputation. Our discussion 
of the apologetic-revisionist viewpoint will be directed 
principally to Vatikiotis' short study devoted to al- 
Hakim 4 and some remarks of the Druze schclar Dr. Sami 
N. Makarem. Thereafter, we will deal very briefly with 
the views of other scholars who hold opinions similar to 
those of Vatikiotis and Makarem but who have elucidated 
them even less fully. 

Vatikiotis' thesis is that during al-Hakim's reign 
a crisis of external and internal dimensions endangered 
the sectarian organization of the Fatimid State and even 
its actual existence. For this reason al-Hakim's policy 
had two objectives: "To satisfy, at least temporarily, 


the demands of popular mass expectations of a mahdi," 
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which required that the religious opposition to the imam- 
caliph be overcome and "To pressure a dangerous foreign 


foe (the Byzantines) to terms."?? 


In order to forestall rebellion, originating in these 
popular expectations, al-Hakim propagated the idea that 
"God could manifest himself in mortals."  Vatikiotis writes, 


Al-Hakim attempted to absorb the problems 


, Cra ME 
facing an Isma' ili crisis--regardless of un- 
favorable consequences to Christians and 


Sunni Muslims...Rather, sensitivity to deli- 
cate problems of state distinguished al- 


Hakim from his predecessor, al-CAziz.... 

Al-Hakim, in our view, was engaged in a deadly 

strüggle of retaining the Fatimid sectarian 

basis of the State.? 

Vatikiotis cites the teachings of CAbdallah b. Isma°il 
and Abu “Abdallah al-Shi°i that there were to be seven 
imams after Muhammad b. Ismail, meaning that the final 
imam would be al-MuCizz. According to this thesis, 
al-°Aziz had been thrust into the role of a savior-mahdi, 
which he failed to acknowledge.’ 

In Vatikiotis' view the coming of a mahdi would in 
some way strengthen the Fatimid state vis-à-vis its 
external enemies: the Byzantines, Abu Rakwa, and the 
CAbbasid caliphs and Buyid rulers of Baghdad.  Vatikiotis 
denies that a treaty was signed with Constantinople in 


390/1000; rather, peace was made in A.D. 1023.?8 


The 
revolt in the Maghrib was an even greater danger than the 


Byzantines. Baghdad was a third area of hostility. By 
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400/1009-1010, Baghdad was "vigorously hostile" to the 
Fatimids, Vatikiotis says. "In A.H. 402 [1011-1012] the 
Baghdad Manifesto was issued denouncing the genealogy of 
the Fatimid caliphs. The importance of this Manifesto 
lies in its psychological warfare value at a time of 
Fatimid crisis."?? 

There were further, internal sources of opposition 
to al-Hakim: the Kutama Berbers, al-Hakim's Christian 
mother, and his sister Sitt al-Mulk. "The Kutama group, 
led by Ibn CAmmar, Seemed to favour a more secular trend 
with the hope of building an empire through conquest. "109 
Female intrigue against al-Hakim prompted his ordinances 
restricting them, 396-399/1005-1009 29+ 

Vatikiotis justifies al-Hakim's legislation and 
persecution of the Jews and Christians by (a) the desire of 
the Muslim community for a harsh program against the 
religious minorities; (b) the weakening of the Fatimid 
claims to achievement of a universal dawa imposed by a 
policy of toleration; (c) the possibility of influencing 
Byzantine policy vis-à-vis the Patimias. 1°? 

Vatikiotis proposed the existence of an economic 
crisis in 390-396/999-1006, accompanied by a deteriora- 
tion in public morals, as a rationalization for al-Hakim's 
severity. In his vindication, Vatikiotis cites his 


generosity to charity and university endowments, his 


leniency in regard to taxation, and his attempts to root 
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out corruption as indicative of his interest in good gov- 
ernment. 

Makarem's remarks are similar to Vatikiotis'. He 
points to the hostility of Egypt's neighbors, which was 
nourished by subversive intrigues on the part of Egypt's 
non-Isma°ili population, and the deteriorating economic 
situation in Egypt. In respect to these conditions and 
the belief that al-Hakim's legislation can be interpreted 
in economic, moral, and sanitary terms, Makarem's con- 
ception of al-Hakim's reign hardly differs from that of 
Vatikiotis. 

Where Makarem goes beyond Vatikiotis is in explain- 
ing the role of Isma°ili doctrine as a factor in al- 
Hakim's behavior.  Makarem believes that al-Hakim openly 
proclaimed himself to be God's will manifested (al-nasut) 
as the ninth Fatimid imam. Only with the ninth imam would 
the new era begin, not after the seventh as Vatikiotis 
stated. "As the child is born in the ninth month, so 
the dawa is accomplished by the ninth Imam. "103 

When the da^wa was completed, its need for an imam 
at its head as a legislator disappeared.  Makarem contends 
that neither al-Hakim's heirs nor the Isma ilis were pre- 
pared to have the da^wa terminated and the place of the 
imam abolished. 

Makarem explains al-Hakim's appointment of two 


heirs as a consequence of the termination of the imamate. 
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The first, “Abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas, a great grandson of 
“Ubaydallah al-Mahdi, whom Makarem sayS was a mustawda? 
imam (not a true imam but only a trustee of the imamate) 
was titled wali ahd al-muslimin, the political successor. 
The other heir, Abu Hisham CAbbas b. Shu^ ayb (as the Druze 
Scriptures give his name) was wali ahd al-mu^minin or 

the religious successor. Although the imamate custom- 
arily passed from father to son, al-Hakim did not appoint 
his son as his successor. This reveals his conviction 
that he was the final Imam. 

Makarem considers that al-Hakim was only carrying 
the Isma ili creed to its logical conclusion. Otherwise, 
his summation of al-Hakim's reign is almost identical to 
Vatikiotis'. "Al-Hakim's zealotry and his rule over a 
population predominantly hostile to Isma°ilism in a period 
of political unrest and economic depression made his 
subjects live under a severe martial law that he considered 
imperative in such conditions, especially when the 
IsmaCili movement was Starting a new phase. "104 

In sum, Vatikiotis, joined by Makarem, exonerates 
al-Hakim by invoking a picture of the Fatimid state on the 
verge of liquidation at the hands of its external and 
internal enemies. This interpretation might explain al- 
Hakim's perplexing behavior if the relevant evidence upon 
examination is found to corroborate Vatikiotis and 
Makarem's hypotheses or to show up bias in the chroniclers' 


accounts. 
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Vatikiotis' thesis revolves, first of all, on an 
analysis of Fatimid foreign policy. An important thread 
of his argument is that there was a deep hostility between 
the Fatimids and the Byzantines in this period, but, 
according to Yahya b. SaCia, a treaty introducing peace 
was signed by Constantinople and Cairo in or soon after 


105 


A.D. 1000. Vatikiotis advances no reason for doubting 


Yahya's information, which is confirmed by his contempor- 
ary Hilal al-Sabi, who also took note of this same 
treaty. 106 While al-Maqrizi ignores the signature of the 
treaty itself, he mentions diplomatic contacts unprece- 
dented in frequency over the next fifteen years. The 
Emperor Basil II subsequently refrained from involving 
himself openly in Syrian affairs although he quietly tried 
to maintain Aleppo as a buffer between the Fatimids in 
south and central Syria and the Byzantines in Antioch and 
the coastal mountains. 

The revolt of Abu Rakwa, whom Vatikiotis represents 
as posing an even greater threat to Fatimid Egypt than did 
the Byzantines, lasted only two years from Abu Rakwa's 
proclamation as the Imam until his execution outside 
Cairo. Although Abu Rakwa inspired fear in the hearts of 
al-Hakim's Subjects, his irregular forces lacked the 
strength to challenge the organized military capacity and 
resources of the Fatimid state in the heart of Egypt and 


to threaten Cairo itself. In a situation demanding 
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political treatment, al-Hakim moderated the harshness of 
some morality and dietary laws affecting the average 
citizen. Thus, contrary to Vatikiotis and Makarem's 
thesis, rather than tightening his authoritarian hold as 
a result of external threat, al-Hakim relaxed it. It 
should be noted that Abu Rakwa had no support from a 
foreign power such as the Umayyads of Spain. His move- 
ment was an internal revolt based on his own charisma and 
ability to unite Arabs and Berbers formerly antagonistic 
to each other under his own zealously Sunnite Muslim 
leadership. 

The third quarter from which Vatikiotis sees Egypt 
threatened was Baghdad under the spiritual inspiration 
of the “Abbasid caliphs and the political domination of 
the Buyids. Any invasion of Egypt from Iraq would have 
had to come by way of Mosul, the Jazira, Aleppo, and 
Syria. Yet, during the reign of al-Hakim towns as close 
to Baghdad as Kufa, al-Anbar, and al-MadaCin, not to 
mention Mosul, were under the control of the “uqaylid amir 
Qirwash b. al-Mugallad. This means that the Buyids ef- 
fectively controlled almost no territory west or north of 
Baghdad. The Buyid ruler Baha' al-Dawla had withdrawn 
his residence from Baghdad to Shiraz and was represented 
in Baghdad by a governor, Amid al-Juyush. Qirwash b. 
al-Mugallad ordered that the khutba be given in the name 


of al-Hakim in Mosul and all his territories, some of which 
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were within thirty kilometres of Baghdad, 4 Muharram, 


401/August 18, 1010.107 


Although Camia al-Juyush rapidly 
suppressed this experiment, it was to Qirwash b. al- 
Muqallad's short-lived flaunting of al-Hakim's name in 
the khutba that Yahya referred when he claimed that al- 
Hakim was invoked in the prayer in Kufa and that his 
propaganda reached the gate of Baghdad itsers. 198 

The so-called Baghdad Manifesto, the publication of 
which in Rabi“ II, 402/November, 1011 was instigated by 
the CAbbasid caliph al-Qadir, asserted the falseness of 
the Fatimid genealogy in retaliation to and defense against 
the preaching of the Fatimid da°wa in Iraq and Iran, 2°? 
The Manifesto had a general application, both against 
the Fatimid Caliphate but also in Iraq and Iran, which 
al-Hakim tried to subvert, dispatching missionaries and 
cash payoffs to achieve this purpose. Mahmud of Ghazna 
was among those he tried to win over besides Qirwash b. 
al-Muqallad. It is symptomatic of the Buyid state's 
weakness and total inability to threaten Egypt militarily 
that the Buyids could resort only to "psychological war- 
fare" against Cairo rather than actual military operations. 

Therefore, the available evidence demonstrates 
that vis-à-vis Byzantium, the Maghrib and Spain (as repre- 
sented by Abu Rakwa), and the Buyid state in Irag, the 
Fatimid caliphate in the time of al-Hakim was completely 
secure in its Egyptian lands and that no external crisis 


confronted Cairo. 
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Turning to the question of an internal crisis, 
there are three aspects to be dealt with:  econonic 
crisis, political crisis, and religious and spiritual 
crisis. 

Prosperity, not crisis, meets the eye in the eco- 
nomic arena. Egypt was the richest country of the Muslim 
East in the first seventy years of the eleventh century, 
a fact in no way diminished by al-Hakim's activities.ll? 
Al-Hakim's abolition of customs taxes (mukus) and other 
illegal taxes (rusum) probably had a stimulative effect 
on Egypt's international trade position, which was greatly 
enhanced circa A.D. 1000 by the shift in the Indian trade 
from the Persian Gulf and Baghdad to the Red Sea and 


Cairo. ttt 


The value of the Egyptian dinar, a good indicator 
of the strength of the economy, increased in al-Hakin's 
reign to 4,188 s.g. from 4,128 s.g. in al-CAziz's time. 11? 
The value of the silver currency, the dirham, was not 
equally stable, dropping considerably during his reign. 
However, silver is not an indicator of equal significance 
with gold since the value of the silver currency was de- 
termined in reference to the gold currency.+13 Neverthe- 
less, abrupt fluctuations in the value of the dirham 
would have the effect of inflicting hardship upon the 
common man. Just such a period of violent fluctuation 


took place in the period 395-397/1005-1007, in which the 
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dirham-dinar exchange rate dropped from 26:1 to 34:1. In 
response to this change and presumably because of the 
severe effect it had on the lower classes, al-Hakim carried 
out a stabilization of the dirham, recalling old dirhams 
and issuing new ones in their place at the rate of 18:1 
in Rabi^ I, 397/December, 1006-January 22, 1007.+*4 
Concurrently, there was a period of famine result- 
ing from low Nile floods. Yahya first mentions the onset 
of hard times in 397/1006-1007, but al-Maqrizi's Treatise 
on Famines indicates that the crisis began at least two 
years earlier, in 395/1004-1005. In 399/1008-1009 al- 
Hakim successfully attempted to alleviate the plight 
of the common people by threatening to search houses and 
to punish hoarders and profiteers with the most severe 
penalties. In the last three years of the famine, 397- 
399/1006-1009, the crisis assumed catastrophic propor- 
tions.li? 
The examination of this period of economic crisis 
is particularly revealing in connection with Vatikiotis' 
assertion of latent disloyalty and rebelliousness in the 
Egyptian population. To the contrary, in a period of 
severe economic crisis and famine, juxtaposed with a 
powerful Bedouin rebellion against the regime, the great 
bulk of the people of Egypt, in particular the populations 
of Cairo and al-Fustat, stood loyally by their ruler, 


untainted by any trace of sedition. The conclusion to be 
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drawn from all this is that, in reality, al-Hakim enjoyed 
considerable popular support in the early part of his 
career. 

The method by which al-Hakim undertook to solve 
the problem of grain hoarding in 399/1008-1009 illus- 
trates his hold over his people. Before a crowd of 
petitioners he personally warned that those found guilty 
of hoarding would be decapitated, their residences burned, 
and their fortunes confiscated. His threat brought about 
the opening of large hidden grain stores and temporarily 


solved the problem of inadequate supplies. 116 


This 
incident shows al-Hakim as the ultimate hope of the 
oppressed and the dreaded weigher of justice. His grim 
threat could not be ignored, yet it was motivated pri- 
marily by the interests of his poorest subjects. 

None of al-Hakim's legislation of an anti- 
Christian, anti-Sunni or moralistic nature seems def- 
initely explicable in terms of actual Egyptian conditions 
and needs. For example, during the rebellion of Abu 
Rakwa, al-Hakim moderated some of his harsh measures, but 
the step revoking and prohibiting insults against Sunni 
cult figures was not taken until 9 Rabi~ II 397/January 2, 


1007.21? 


That was not until after the danger from Abu 
Rakwa had passed. Thus,*the political benefit in con- 
solidating Sunni support for the regime in the face of a 


Sunni rebellion was lost. 
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Probably the origins of al-Hakim's religious and 
morality legislation lay rather in the evolution of his 
own personal psychology. Possibly some connection could 
be drawn between the intensification of anti-Jewish and 
anti-Christian measures, which were supposedly popular 
with the Muslim masses, and the hard times the population 
of Egypt endured in the final two years of famine. At 
any rate, the evidence in overwhelming that al-Hakim had 
nothing to fear from the population, among whom he could 
roam at will, that is, until he revealed his claim to be 
God's will manifested. 

Were the Egyptian Jewish and Christian minorities 
any less loyal to al-Hakim than his Muslim subjects? 
Evidence for concluding that subversion and intrigue on 
the part of the religious minorities threaten the actual 
position of al-Hakim is completely lacking. Instead, the 
Situation of the Jews and Christians in the reigns of his 
predecessors appears to have been as favorable as at any 
time since the Arab conquest. Jews and Christians served 
faithfully in responsible positions without mishap or 
treason. The Fatimids, in general, relied to a degree 
unsurpassed among Muslim dynasties on Jewish and Christian 
subordinates, whom they found more loyal to the dynasty 
than Muslims. For instance, it was a Coptic scribe who 
wrote the order for the destruction of the Church of the 


Resurrection. By giving the Jews and Christians 
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unprecedented freedom, the Fatimids obtained their active 
sympathy and materially contributed to the flourishing 
position Egypt assumed in international trade.18 The 
relatively good treatment the religious minorities 
received from al-MuCizz and al-°Aziz almost certainly had 
the effect of exacerbating prejudice among the Muslim 
masses. 

Makarem is mistaken when he looks for the cause of 
al-Hakim's persecution of Jews and Christians in their 
disloyal behavior, convenient as this excuse may be. 
Regardless of whether it was Isma ili idealism or purely 
utilitarian desire to turn the situation to his profit 
which actually motivated al-Hakim, in the religious 
minorities he found a target of public hostility 
which he could exploit to enhance the identification of 
him in the minds of his subjects with their interests. 

To how great a degree Vatikiotis also has misunder- 
stood the religious situation in al-Hakim's reign is 
shown by the complete failure of the Druze movement in 
Egypt and al-Hakim's forfeiture of his mass popularity as 
a result of his self proclamation as "God's will mani- 
fested."  Vatikiotis' pretense that mass expectations of 
a mahdi necessitated the proclamation of al-Hakim's 
divinity is belied by his own rationalization of the Druze 
movement's failure in Egypt: "It appears that the 


Fatimid state proper in Egypt, under al-Hakim, could not 
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afford to advance such radical ideas."ii? Yet, it was 
supposedly in response to popular demands of overwhelm- 
ing urgency, verging on revolution, that al-Hakim pro- 
claimed himself the Mahdi. 

The call for the final imam, the Qa'im, did not 
represent a new development in al-Hakim's time. The 
Qadi al-Nu°man (d. 363/974) had refuted similar radical 
demands when they had previously circulated in the time 


of al-MuCizz.l?0 


Rather in the personality of al-Hakim 
the blandishments of al-Darazi and Hamza, who were rejected 
by Establishment Isma°ilis like the dà^i al-du^at Khatkin, 
found fertile soil. 

Vatikiotis and Makarem both suggest explanations, 
following Isma^ili esoteric theology, as to why al-Hakim 
| Should have been considered in his own time the Mahdi 
or Qa'im. As pointed out above, their explanations differ. 
Alternative theories, explaining how the appearance of 
the final imam will be determined, abound. Most of these 
theories conflict fundamentally with the schemes expressed 
by Vatikiotis and Makarem. Al-Hakim's divinity was by 
no means universally accepted in his own time by Isma ili 
initiates. 

One such contradictory view appears in a letter, 
written in Jumada II, 408/November, 1017, from the im- 
portant Fatimid aasi, Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani to one of 


the leading advocates of al-Hakim's divinity. Al-Kirmani 
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says that al-Hakim will not be the last imam, but after 
him will come a twenty-first, a twenty-fifth, a twenty- 
eighth, a thirty-eighth, a fifty-ninth, even a one 

hundredth imam, 221 

Al-Hakim's caution in revealing his claim to di- 
vinity betrays how insecurely his pretensions were founded 
in Isma°ili doctrine. As al-Hakim's claim was not un- 
deniable, at some point he must have faced a decision 
concerning what course to follow in respect to it. Rather 
than making an open proclamation, he gave the leading 
Druze figures covert support and ceased performing the 
traditional religious duties of the Fatimid caliph. 

In retrospect, it is clear that al-Hakim made a 
fatal decision. Despite the benefit of a notorious intel- 
ligence service, the mass support al-Hakim was expecting 
from his people was not forthcoming. In reaching his 
decision, as Yahya says, "His desire won out over his 


intelligence." ^^ 


His misjudgment of the popular will 
led eventually to al-Hakim's rejection by his people and 
perhaps to his murder. 

It seems accurate to conclude, having considered 
the issue from all sides, that no internal crisis of a 
political, economic, or religious variety or external 
crisis, such as Vatikiotis and Makarem perceive, threatened 
the Fatimid State's existence or was present in any 


identifiable form. Indeed, the Fatimid state was at a 


highpoint of prosperity and security. 
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Several other scholars besides Vatikiotis and 
Makarem have proposed modification of the conception of 
al-Hakim as a whimsical, often vicious, tyrant. The late 
Marshall Hodgson professed to see al-Hakim as "an effec- 
tive ruler" who "wished, above all, to be the perfect 
ruler; widely generous, enforcing strict good order, and 
absolutely just to all the people." Although Hodgson 
admits that al-Hakim was afflicted by "bizarre moods anc 
fits of cruelty," he proposed that "even the most bizarre 
of his whims seems to have been touched with a serious 
religious purpose. "1?? 

The well-known nineteenth century scholars Dozy 
and Müller saw strains of idealism in al-Hakim's behavior, 
but both stopped short of wholeheartedly rejecting al- 
Hakim's fearful reputation. In the end, they could not 
ignore the schizophrenic character of his actions and the 
difficulty of reconciling these with his idealistic 
measures. 124 Similarly, Vladimir Ivanow, the famous 
student of Ismacilism, clung indecisively to a split 


verdict on al-Hākim. 125 


Prejudice in the Chronicles: A Quick Review 

Having dismissed the existence of a major crisis 
either from within or from abroad during al-Hakim's reign, 
we must now consider what truth there is to the proposi- 
tion that the chroniclers were prevented by their own 


prejudice from accurately recording the events of 
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al-Hakim's reign. Hodgson, Dozy, and MUller as well as 
Vatikiotis and Makarem hold that the view the chroniclers 
present is distorted radically by bias. Otherwise, these 
scholars could hardly reject so easily and completely 

the information of the chronicles.  Prejudice, of course, 
applies only to an opinion reached a priori without at- 
tention to the actual conditions or particularities of 
the given problem or situation. In this case the root of 
the chroniclers' prejudice is supposedly their religious 
identification as Sunni Muslims or Christians, which 
prevented them from acknowledging the religious motivation 
of al-Hakin's actions. 

The contemporary reports on al-Hakim's caliphate 
are four. Two are Christian: the Coptic History of the 
Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church and Yahya b. Sa°id's 
"Continuation." The other two are Muslim:  Hilal al- 
Sabi's history, which is extant only in a fragment cover- 
ing a three year period, but the substance of which has 
been copied down by numerous later chroniclers, and al- 
Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr, which survives in al- 
Maqrizi's writings. 

Yahya b. Sav id was, of course, an Orthodox Chris- 
tian who left Egypt because of the difficult life 
Christians faced there under al-Hakim's rule. Yet, it 
cannot be fairly said that Yahya's picture of al-Hakim's 


reign is unbalanced. 
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He carefully distinguishes the affairs of the reli- 
gious minorities from those of the bulk of the population. 
Indubitably, the Jews and Christians had a harder lot 
than their Muslim compatriots. 

Yahya openly admits al-Hakim's popularity with the 
people. This statement, which would be unwise if he were 
Slanting his account against al-Hakim, he explains by 
references to al-Hakim's sense of justice, to his adher- 
ence to only legal forms of taxation, to his generosity 
and ascetic demeanor as well as the common appreciation of 
him as knowledgeable in matters in which the people them- 
selves realized their ignorance. 

Beyond these points Yahya does not have much favor- 
able to say about al-Hakim, but from this it cannot 
automatically be concluded that he is intentionally 
suppressing information which would enhance al-Hakim's 
historical image. The tone of Yahya's account is moderate 
and sober. It is a basically factual account, distin- 
guished by the nearly total absence of any questionable 
anecdotal material. One of its most encouraging qualities 
is that it is based on an appreciation of sound chronology. 

Yahya's description of al-Hakim's reign can be 
divided at A.H. 403/1012-1013 into two periods. The in- 
formation for the first pericd is arranged annalistically 
as is normally the case in his chronicle and is primarily 


narrative and descriptive. For the second period the 
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annalistic arrangement is combined with a topical pattern 
of organization so that some of the stories related 
originally under the year in which they took place are 
retold later in relation to a particular subject. Thus, 
when Yahya comes to explaining the medical origins of al- 
Hakim's problems he repeats the story of how Abu Ishaq 
bs Anastas brought about an improvement in al-Hakim's 
health. 

The most plausible method of explaining this change 
in style is to associate it with Yahya's emigration from 
Egypt. It is hard to say whether this actually freed 
Yahya physically to write what he wished without fear of 
reprisal or allowed him to take a more reflective view 
once removed from a calamitous and depressing environment. 

In fact, Yahya's chapter on al-Hakim is the most 
solid historical writing to be found in his chronicle. 

It is colorful, detailed, and looks beyond events to 
their causes. In the second half of the section devoted 
to al-Hakim, he has sought explanations for the strange 
events of the reign. To this end he consistently cites 
examples as evidence for his conclusion. Often the 
examples are taken from the first, essentially narrative, 
half of the chapter. 

Yahya does not always represent a solely Christian 
viewpoint. When telling how al-Hakim became derelict in 


fulfilling his religious duties, he says that it was the 
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opinion of the Muslims that this was because of his turn- 
ing away from the faith of Islam and his desire to 
strengthen his own doctrine. !?$ 

Yahya does not accept the religious explanation 
of al-Hakim's actions and reforms. However, he was not 
unaware of this rationalization. According to him, the 
Druze tried tco explain al-Hakim's cruel or perverse 
actions as emanations of the allegorical interpretation 
of the divine Message (ta'wil) which is a basic element 
in Isma°ili doctrine. His acts were represented as hidden 
mysteries. +?’ He rejects this idea which he found in- 
sufficient to explain what he had lived through. Yahya 
shows himself to be informed on Ismaili doctrine and to 
have some grasp of how the Druze departed from it. In 
addition, various authors, including Hodgson, have found 
him an important authority on the origins of the Druze 
secc, 128 The open revolt by the population of al-Fustat 
in Dhu al-Qa°da, 410/February 28-March 28, 1020 shows that 
a large segment of his subjects agreed with Yahya in 
refusing to accept al-Hakim's claims to supernatural know- 
ledge in the face of his tyrannical vacillation and cruel 
authoritarianism. 

Yahya's image of al-Hakim finds full confirmation 
in the chronicle of al-Musabbihi as preserved by al- 


Maqrizi. Both writers have reputations as authoritative 


sources. Al-Musabbihi's information cannot be dismissed 
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on the basis of his religious affiliation which is un- 
known. However, al-Musabbihi's family had come to Egypt 
from Harran, the center of the Sabaean sect to which 
Thabit b. Sinan, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sabi, and Hilal al- 
Sabi all belonged. 12? While the latter three writers 
assimilated the dominant Sunni outlook at Baghdad, there 
is no reason to believe that al-Musabbihi, if in fact he 
was a Sabaean, did not adopt the Ismaili world view of 
the Fatimids. Al-Musabbihi became the head of the bureau 
of salaries (diwan al-tartib) in 398/1007-:008. 130 This, 
it will be remembered, was the same year in which Christian 
bureaucrats were tortured and put under great pressure to 
convert to Islam or retired and formerly dismissed Muslim 
secretaries were registered and recalled to replace 
Christianis. Al-Musabbihi also came in personal contact 
with al-Hakim, 11 Some direct quotations from conversa- 
tions between the two exist. Thus, al-Musabbihi in his 
personal career probably benefitted substantially from al- 
Hakim's anti-Christianity. The references to al-Hakim 

in the preserved volume of al-Musabbihi's Kitab Akhbar Misr 
are not demonstrably prejudicial to al-Hakim. Several 
times al-Musabbihi places the reverent formula "May God 
sanctify his soul" (gaddasa 1118h ruhahu) after al-Hakim's 
name. 


As is well-known, al-Magrizi, the transmitter of 


al-Musabbihi's information, was generally sympathetic to 
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the Fatimid dynasty. He recognized the anti-Fatimid kias 
of the Syrian and Iraqian chronicles and was not averse 

to relying on Isma°ili writers where it served his purpose. 
Al-Magrizi's chief identification was with his native 
Egypt, in the history of which the Fatimids fill one of 
most glorious chapters. 13? Of course, it is possible that 
he has altered al-Musabbihi's picture to better fit the 
conception of al-Hakim wnicn was prevalent in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Such alteration, if al- 
Magrizi did attempt to doctor what al-Musabbihi wrote, 
would have involved the suppression of facts favorable to 
al-Hakim, but not the addition of statements slandering 
al-Hakim. The possibility that al-Magrizi attempted to 
alter the tone of so influential and authoritative an 
account as that of al-Musabbihi seems limited but cannot 
be excluded. 

In any case, the confirmation that Yahya finds in 
the remnants of al-Musabbihi's great history preserved by 
al-Magrizi is the most valuable testimony to the essential 
accuracy of Yahya's Statements. His account, as rendered 
by al-Magrizi is factual, never becoming judgmental as 
does Yahya, but it embodies the same impression of al- 
Hakim's reign as an abnormal phenomenon. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be inferred that al- 
Maqrizi drew on al-Musabbihi for the years after 405/ 
1014-1015. This means that there is no reliable contem- 


porary chronicle source to validate Yahya's story of the 
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first appearance of the Druze sect. Ibn Zafir's account 
may possibly be based on original documents, as D. Bryer 
suggests, but there is no concrete evidence for this 
p 

The history of the first appearance of the Druze 
in Egypt is a subject of the greatest obscurity and con- 
fusion in the various chronicles. The general agreement 
on chronology and basic developments which characterizes 
the sources prior to 406/1015-1016 completely disappears 
after that date. As for Yahya, he was living at Antioch 
after A.D. 1015. There he must have been dependent on 
informants for his knowledge of Egyptian affairs.  Ac- 
curate information on so exotic and radical a sect as the 
Druze would be difficult to come by. Their own secretive- 
ness contributed to misunderstandings. Yahya's descrip- 
tion of Druze activities is marred by several dubious 
Statements and in particular by the attribution of such 
social practices as sexual license and incest to the 
Druze. It seems impossible that a group taking its 
authority from the puritanical al-Hakim would establish 


such loose rules for itseir. +74 


The section of the Coptic History of the Patriarchs 
of the Egyptian Church on al-Hakim's reign was written in 
A.D. 1051 by Michael, Bishop of Tinnis, who was the con- 
tinuator of Sawirus b. al-Muqaffa^. He is a contemporary 


writer who echoes much that is said by Yahya b. saia or 
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al-Musabbihi but also includes a great deal of suspicious 
anecdotal material in his history of al-Hakim's rule. By 
itself the History of the Patriarchs is not a reliable 

Source, but it can be used profitably in correlation with 


other sources. 72° 


Hilal al-Sabi, who was a contemporary of the events 
he describes, reflects the characteristically Sunni world 
view of Baghdad. His name was respected as highly 
prestigious by chroniclers in later centuries, and his 
unfavorable judgments of al-Hakim became widely diffused 
in the works of subsequent writers. Ibn al-Athir, Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi, and Ibn al-Qalanisi all relied on Hilal 
al-Sabi for their information on al-Hakim, and Ibn Zafir 
and Ibn Khallikan were at least partly dependent on him. 
Hilal al-Sabi tended to attribute the most extensive powers 
of control and influence to al-Hakim. For instance, he 
explains the successful revolt of Fath, a ghulam in command 
of the citadel at Aleppo, against his master Mansur b. 

Luo luo in 406/1015-1016 as the result of intrigues by al- 
Hakim. However, none of the North Syrian chroniclers, 
Yahya b. Sacid, Ibn al-CAdim, or al-°azimi credit al- 


Be Moreover, Hilal willingly ac- 


Hakim with such a role.” 
cepted the most unflattering stories of al-Hakim's 

personal behavior. Thus, he states that al-Hakim was 
preparing to flee from Egypt during the revolt of Abu 


Rakwa while his subjects eagerly summoned Abu Rakwa to 
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cairo 


This is only one exaggeration among many in 
what Hilal says of al-Hakim. He pretends to fuller know- 
ledge of internal Egyptian affairs than the contemporary 
Egyptians Yahya b. Sa°ia and al-Musabbihi show. The 
product, originating from his Baghdad view of Egyptian 
affairs and an overly credulous approach, is a demoniacal 
image of al-Hakim without any subtler shading. It was this 
picture which came to dominate late medieval Arabic 
chronography; to this extent the charges of prejudice 
leveled against the chroniclers are justified. With the 
publication of Yahya b. SaCiá's "Continuation" in 1909 and 
now of al-Magrizi's Itti^az al-Hunafa', it seems impos- 
sible to sustain these criticisms further. 

There is, however, a core of truth to Hilal al- 
Sabi's account. It is highly likely that he drew on some 
eyewitness Egyptian source. The chronology and descrip- 
tion he gives is similar in many ways to those of Yahya 
and al-Magrizi. 

As we have seen, Yahya took a broad view of Egyp- 
tian society; he does not present only a narrow Melkite 
Christian viewpoint. Al-Musabbihi may have been an 
Isma^ili and in any case probably had abundant personal 
reasons for seeing al-Hakim in a favorable light. It is 
worthy of mention that modern scholars from Dozy to 
Hodgson must depend on the chroniclers for their knowledge 


of al-Hakim's benevolent acts and progressive reforms as 
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well as his atrocities. While Yahya b. SaCid, al-Musabbihi, 
Michael of Tinnis, and Hilal al-Sabi form a relatively 
coherent and unfavorable picture of al-Hakim so as to 
provide mutual verification, there is no other source or 
collection of sources so reliable or informative that it 
permits impugning their image of al-Hakim. For instance, 
the Druze documents are valuable chiefly for the final 
years of the reign and are difficult to reconcile even 
chronologically with the standard historical sources. 178 
Whatever one may think of the sophistication of 
Yahya's conclusion--that a pernicious humor which first 
affected the Caliph as a boy was the cause of his abnormal 
behavior--Yahya's picture of al-Hakim is reasoned, re- 
strained, and balanced. Therefore, it cannot be summarily 
dismissed simply on the ground that it is the view of a 
Christian and one who was not a member of the tiny 
Ismaili splinter group which enjoyed al-Hakim's favor. 
After all, the view of a miniscule but influential minority 
is not necessarily more accurate than that of any other 


sect or faction. 


Some Significant Characteristics of 
al-Hakim's Reign 
From the preceding discussion which focused on what 
was not happening in Egypt in the time of al-Hakim, some- 


thing of the reality of this period has come to view. It 


would be useful on the basis of the actual conditions 
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existing in Egypt to inquire what policy alternatives 
were available to al-Hakim when he came to power in 

1000 at the age of fifteen and what might have caused him 
to stray from the conventional secular pattern set for 
him by his predecessors. 

Fatimid propaganda traditionally had a twofold 
impulse. The first was the Fatimid claim to the universal 
Caliphate and Imamate; the second that Imsa ^ ilism would 
inaugurate a better and juster social, economic, and 
political order. 139 These goals were not necessarily 
conflicting. However, by A.D. 1000 there had arisen con- 
tradictions in Fatimid goals and policy and tension within 
Fatimid IsmaCilism. 149 

The Fatimid claim to the universal hegemony of 
their Imamate emphasized the illegitimacy of the “apbasids. 
The establishment of the Fatimid capital at Baghdad would 
be a sign of their divinely-ordained mission. A story, 
probably apocryphal but nevertheless illustrative, 
describes how al-Mu°izz, when he had arrived in Cairo, 
ceceived an ambassador from Byzantium. "Do you remember, " 
al-Mu°izz said, "when you came to me as a messenger, and 
I was in Mahdiyya, and I said to you, 'You will come to 
see me [when] I am sovereign of Egypt.' "..."I am saying 
to you [that] you will come to see me in Baghdad, and I 
will be Calipn."?4+ 


Soon after this episode al-mu°izz died, and the 


Fatimid march on Baghdad came to a standstill. The 
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deathbed speech of al-°Aziz's vizir Ya^qub b. Killis in 
380/991, in which he advised his sovereign to leave the 
Byzantines at peace so long as they remained peaceful and 
to accept a loose acknowledgement of vassalage from the 
Hamdanid amir of Aleppo, although almost certainly 
apocryphal, is perhaps indicative of the way in which an 
aggressive policy in Syria was viewed while he was vizir. 
Ibn Killis seemed more interested in consolidating Fatimid 
rule in southern Syria than in spreading it to the rest 
of Syria. His pacific policy, however, was difficult to 
reconcile with Fatimid propaganda and the professed goals 
of the dynasty. Possession of Aleppo was a necessary 
Steppingstone for any campaign against Baghdad; it was 
the veritable corridor to Iraq (dihliz al-°rraq) .**3 

However, attacking Aleppo would risk involving the 
Byzantines who were bound by treaty to the Aleppan rulers 
and for whom the preservation of Aleppan independence was 
the keystore of their policy toward North Syria. +44 Once 
the restraint of Ibn Killis' presence was removed, 
al-°Aziz did not wait long before trying to annex Aleppo 
to his state. Campaigns against the city took place in 
every or almost every year from 381/990-991 until al- 
“aziz died while at the head of an army on its way to 
Aleppo in 386/996. 

At the very beginning of his reign al-Hakim was 


confronted with the decision whether to continue the war 
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against the Byzantines at full tilt.  Intermittent hos- 
tilities continued in the four years of the regency of Ibn 
CAmmar and Barjawan, but factional struggles seem to have 
used up most of the new regime's energy. When al-Hakim 
became the actual administrator of affairs, 25 Rabi^ II, 
390/April 4, 1000, Barjawan had already sent an embassy 

to Constantinople, which concluded a treaty of ten years 


145 


duration. This treaty created a direct impediment to 


the realization of Fatimid claims to universal imamate as 
well as calling into question Fatimid boasts of being more 
able to cope with the Byzantine menace than were the 
CAbbásids. 

Another piece of unfinished business remaining to 
al-Hakim when he achieved power was the introduction of 
the juster political, social, and economic order that 
Fatimid propaganda had promised. 146 The social revolution 
was still to come although some progress toward this goal 
may have been made under al-Mu°izz and al-°Aziz. 

Satisfaction of both the urge for external conquest 
and that for justice and equality involved a fundamental 
conflict over resources. The abolition of non-Qur'anic 
taxes (mukus, rusum) was a preliminary and unavoidable 
part of the introduction of a juster social order. While 
on the one hand it is doubtful whether any large army 


could be equipped and put in the field without the revenues 


from non-Qur'anic taxes, on the other hand the subjects 
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of the Fatimid caliphate had waited thirty years for the 
era of pure justice and universal well-being. Were they 
tired of waiting for the fall of Baghdad and Constantinople 
to see its initiation? Had the Fatimid state become a 
conventional political phenomenon, obsessed with the daily 
business of government and forgetful of its self-professed 
historic mission? 

The answers to these questions are still subjects 
of speculation, but, it appears that al-Hakim, when he 
graduated from tutelage and became the real ruler of Egypt, 
was faced with the choice whether external or internal 
goals were to take precedence in his reigme. If he had 
been a normal ruler in the stamp of his predecessors, al- 
Hakim would have chosen to stress external policy--the 
goals of conquest. Instead, he inclined toward the 
primacy of internal goals. 

The most notable characteristic of his internal 
policies is that they flaunted class privileges. The 
common people had unprecedented access to the seat of 
power while the influence of the elite was greatly di- 
minished. Because of their high position in both commerce 
and government, Jews and Christians were the object of 
class antagonism as well as religious jealousy. 

Although notice has occasionally been drawn to al- 
Hakim's public welfare decrees, they generally have been 
overshadowed by the attention his more draconian measures 


have received. A catalogue of his public welfare measures 
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includes reform of the judiciary, appointment of an in- 
corruptible chief gadi, Ibn Abi ai-CAwwam, reform of 
commercial weights and measures, manumission of his 
mamluks, abolition of illegal taxes, extermination of 
dogs in Cairo, reform of the dirham in 397/1006-1007, as 
well as many monetary gifts and distributions to the 
poor. 147 He established both Sunni and Shi^i centers of 
learning. 

It is to be expected that other of his official 
actions--forbidding the restoration of churches, the en- 
forcement of dress restrictions first imposed on Chris- 
tians by Sumar b. al-Khattab (13-23/634-644), absolute 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages--found ready support 
among the Muslim masses.  Indubitably, some elements of 
the population supported the restrictions on females.  Al- 
Hakim's record of positive legislation demonstrates beyond 
a doubt his sympathy with the mass of his subjects and 
his interest in their welfare. One gathers that it was 
to this stratum that al-Hakim catered in building a new 
base for his power in place of the conventional 
bureaucratic-military forms of control. 

Some of his other measures, however, conflicted 
with his urge to cultivate popular favor. These included 
the posting of public insults to Sunni cult figures and 
prohibition of popular foods, such as mulukhiyya, water- 


cress, and almost all species of fish. It is significant 
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that the anti-Sunni insults were withdrawn after two or 
three years and the practice of putting up public insults 
was banned. The Sunnis probably made up a majority of 
Egypt's population, perhaps a large majority, while 
Isma°ilis and other Shi°is were only a small minority. 
Perhaps, this was an instance where al-Hakim recognized a 
political error and backed off. Yet, this retreat would 
have made more political sense during rather than after 
the rebellion of Abu Rakwa. The ordinance against de- 
faming the Sunni cult figures was repeated again later 
in al-Hakim's reign, so certainly someone continued 
writing anti-Sunni graffiti in public places, i4? 

Al-Hakim was conspicuous for his vacillation and 
total reversals of policy. In 400/1010, for example, al- 
Hakim, five years after having ordered the defamation of 
the Sunni cult figures, established a Sunni college 
(dar al-^ilm) such as he had set up for the Isma^ilis 
in 395/1004-1005 and maintained Sunni scholars like Abu 
Bakr al-Antaki with government stipends. This was all 
part of al-Hakim's apparent change of heart toward his 
Sunni subjects. For three years al-Hakim's benevolence 
toward the Sunnis continued. Then without warning the 
Sunni dar al-Cilm was closed and many of the Sunnis were 
killed. Al-Hakim's tolerance of the Sunna had ended. 17? 
This wholly typical example illustrates the erratic 


nature of al-Hakim's reign. Occasionally one cf his 
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policies directly clashed with another. Thus, at the time 
he was instigating the propagation of his own divinity, 
he appointed or maintained in office those who were stead- 
fastly opposed to it, such as the da°i ai-duCat Khatkin. 
The wali Saha “abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas was outrightly 
hostile to the Druze, as he proved as governor at Damas- 
Gus, 39 Al-Hakim's appointment of Christian vizirs some- 
times coincided with the intensification of anti-Christian 
persecution. 

Instead of a single, overall practical strategy or 
program of reform, a variety of impulses gave al-Hakim's 
reign its hallmark. His socially-minded reforms were often 
put in force, retracted, and renewed for reasons which 
were either left unstated or have failed to reach us. The 
abolition of non-Qur'anic and extraordinary taxes is a 
case in point. 55i 

None of al-Hakim's apologists have been able to 
suggest a defensible rationale for his order that the 
markets be kept open throughout the night while the 
streets were artificially illuminated, disregarding the 
encouragement such increased opportunity gave to all kinds 


152 This may have been a lavish 


of immorality and vice. 
example of self-indulgence for al-Hākim was passionately 
fond of riding through the streets during the night. And 


what explanation can be found for al-Hakim's prohibition 


of chess-playing? 
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In these circumstances, Yahya was not alone in try- 
ing to find an explanation for al-Hakim's strange actions. 
In 399/1008-1009, al-Hakim decreed that no one might dis- 
cuss his affairs, his orders, or his thoughts.1?? Ob- 
viously, questions concerning al-Hakim were in many 
people's minds. The aati Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani wrote 
in defense of al-Hakim, "If the true Imamate is estab- 
lished once in one person, one must not condemn his deeds 
even if they appear completely devoid of wisdom."i?* 
Al-Kirmani appears to be confirming Yahya's Statement 
that al-Hakim's followers interpreted his cruel and 
brutal actions as mysteries with hidden purposes which 


155 Al-Kirmani thus 


ordinary humanity cannot comprehend. 
admits that al-Hakim's activities could appear completely 
devoid of wisdom to one who did not understand their 
Isma°ili background. That he feels called upon to make 
this admission at all indicates the extent of doubt al- 
Hakim's actions aroused. 

Despite the priority given to internal policy over 
external, al-Hakim does not seem to have discarded the 
goal traditional to Fatimid foreign policy of trying to 
reach Baghdad: he was reputedly working zealously for the 
capture of Baghdad and the replacement of the CAbbasid. 
by the Fatimid caliphate.l?9 


However, al-Hakim went about it in a different way 


than had his predecessors. In place of the great armies 
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which had laid siege to Aleppo at the end of al-°Aziz's 
reign, al-Hakim placed more reliance on missionaries whose 
duty it was to subvert Iranian and Iraqi society with 
Isma^ili propaganda. At the same time he dispatched sums 
of money to win over such rulers as Qirwash b. al-Mugallad 
and Mahmud b. Sebuktigin of Ghazna. 

In the end, as it happened, there was no substitute 
for control of the contiguous territories of Syria and 
the availability of strong military forces capable of 
supporting indigenous Isma^ili and pro-Fatimid movements 
in Iraq and Iran. The short-lived revolt of the *Uqaylid 
Qirwash b. al-Muqallad against “Abbasid primacy showed 
the limitations of al-Hakim's piecemeal efforts to ful- 
fill the goals of Fatimid propaganda. Undeniably, progress 
toward Baghdad ended in his reign. 

Although the Fatimid empire reached its greatest 
territorial extent during al~Hakim's reign, these limits 
were nominal and ephemeral. Aleppo was brought under 
Fatimid control for a short time, but no real progress 
was made in the pacification of Syria and in its integra- 
tion into the Fatimid state. When the Banu al-Jarrah 
formented a rebellion in Palestine and seized Ramla, the 
provincial capital, in 401/1010-1011, it was two years 
and five months before a Fatimid army could scatter the 
rebels and retake Ramla in Muharram, 404/July~August, 


157 


1013. Al-Hakim's fear and suspicion of his subordin- 


ates produced reactive fear and suspicion on their part 
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and further hindred consolidation of Fatimid authority 
in the provinces. In 1021, when al-Hakim died, Aleppo 
was in revolt, Damascus was insecure, and Palestine was 
in the hands of the untrustworthy Banu al-Jarrah. The 
whole of Syro-Palestine was ripe for the revolt which 
would break out four years after al-Hakim's death. 
Although the economic prosperity of Egypt was in no 
way diminished, it is hard to see any other positive 
legacy of al-Hakim's reign. Rather than arbitrating be- 
tween the extreme and conservative wings of the Ismaili 
movement, al-Hakim became entangled with the extremists. 
His own claims to be the manifestation of divinity in- 
carnate were decisively rejected by his subjects, even 
those who had earlier been won over by his generosity and 
asceticism. The principal emotional legacy of al-Hakim's 
reign appears to have been relief at his disappearance. 
He ruled not through loyalty or a traditional type of 
authority but by means of a reign of terror unprecedented 
in Islamic history. He was one of a relatively small 
group of rulers in history, who combined a warm sympathy 
for the masses with an appalling cruelty toward the indi- 
vidual. 
As is well-known, the cause of his disappearance 
or murder has remained a mystery, one that is all the more 
insoluble as there was a multitude of parties with motives 


for wanting his removal. He had antagonized almost every 
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faction of Egyptian society. All that is known for sure 

is that he disappeared while walking alone in the Jabal 
al-Muqattam (hills) east of Cairo during the night of 27 
Shawwal, 4ll/February 13, 1021. A few days later his robe, 
ripped by what appeared to be dagger slashes, turned up, 
but his corpse was never located. None of the stories that 
Circulated explaining the cause of his death or naming 

the murderer has the ring of authority while the Druze 
believe that he has only concealed himself to appear again 
one day. 

It has been suggested that al-Hakim set a standard 
for his subjects by his own flawless conduct and disdain 
for pomp. 158 One wonders what effect his behavior could 
have had which would  overshadow the killings he ordered 
throughout his reign. Al-Hakin's apologists have neither 
denied nor explained the incalculable number of murders 
with which the chroniclers charge him, and these murders 
were not limited to victims from the upper classes. NO 
compensating benefit can be found for the fear and terror 
he imposed upon his people. As a ruler, al-Hakim should 
be judged--apart from his gratuitous cruelty--on the basis 
that many of his actions seemed to lack a perceptible 
purpose, if not appearing totally inexplicable, that he 
frequently reversed his own policies and completely con- 
tradicted himself, and that, in the end, his policies 


were wholly unsuccessful. 
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The most telling question in connection with al- 
Hakim's reign is whether the Fatimid state was in any 
degree stronger or better integrated in 1021 than it had 
been in 1000. Under al-Mu^izz and al-^Aziz, the Fatimid 
Star was in ascendance. In the time of al-Zahir (411- 
427/1021-1036) this was no longer clearly true and in 
al-Mustansir's reign (427-487/1036-1094) decline had ob- 
viously set in. With al-Hakim's reign ended the period 
of Fatimid dynamism and energetic conquest. It was a 
dramatic opportunity missed at a crucial moment. 

The roots of failure were planted in al-Hakim's own 
peculiar personality. Hodgson is probably correct in 
proposing that serious religious purposes motivated al- 
Hakim's actions, but he is certainly off the track when 
he suggests that al-Hakim was an effective ruler. Pre- 
cisely because he let religious principles impinge on 
raison d'état, he was eventually rejected by his own people 
and perhaps must bear the principal guilt as the party 
most responsible for allowing the Isma°ili impulse for 
world domination to dissipate itself. 

Al-Hakim's special sensitivity to his own religious 
mission had a great deal to do with the moral nature of 
his reign. Beyond his concern for justice and legal 
taxation and his great generosity, morality was even 
stressed in his manner of killing. The heir of the person 


executed received his rightful inheritance, which the 
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state scrupulously passed on to him. In this way, al- 
Hakim demonstrated that in his regime executions were 
ordered on the basis of just reasons and not for the pur- 
pose of enriching the state, as they had been in the past. 

The study of astrology was of particular interest 
to al-Hakim. In this he created a personal monopoly for 
himself by Sutttwino the practice of astrology and threat- 
ening to exile all astrologers from Egypt. Al-Hakim him- 
Self was reputedly very learned in the science of 
astrology.l?? His attempt to monopolize the study of the 
occult in his own hands sheds light on his basic beliefs 
and religious views. 

Everything that has been said serves to suggest 
that al-Hakim saw himself nurturing sincere wishes for 
his subjects' welfare, while he in fact preserved his 
authority through an extreme and arbitrary authoritorian- 
ism, exaggerated to the point of inexplicability. Al- 
Hakim used his "freakishness" as a vehicle for enhancing 
his personal authority in the eyes of his subjects. This 
was by no means unheard of.  Ivanow writes, "However 
strange it may be, such freakish and insane-seeming be- 
havior on the part of religious persons have everywhere 
and always a great appeal for the masses; all kinds of 
fagirs, mendicant dervishes, etc., specially cultivate 


it.-it is indeed their stock in trade" 590 
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In conclusion, our investigation has shown Yahya 
b. Sa°id's account of the events of al-Hakim's reign to 
be credible and balanced. He was not oblivious to al- 
Hakim's positive achievements but realized the difficulty 
of reconciling these with the brutality and irrationality 
of other actions. In many of his statements he anticipates 
the observations of modern scholars. Allin all, Yahya's 
account of these years is a convincing examination of a 
problem demanding historical investigation. His diagnosis 
of al-Hakim is certainly the most consistent one possible 
in view of the irreconcilable range between the Caliph's 
beneficial achievements and his bizarre and cruel deeds. 

Although the questions of al-Hakim's reign are far 
from resolved--further study of Isma°ili and Druze sources 
will be crucial for this--it is clear that Yahya b. Sa°id's 
is the most sophisticated, extant medieval attempt to 
treat and deal with the unusual problems that the study of 
his reign presents to the historian and that no serious 
student of this period can afford to ignore his statements 


or casually discount their value. 
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CHAPTER 6 


HISTORIOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF YAHYA B. SACID AL-ANTAKI's 


"CONTINUATION" (TA'RIKH AL-DHAYL) 


The preceding chapters have thrown some light on 
the sources Yahya b. SaCià used in composing his "Con- 
tinuation" (ta'rikh al-dhayl) of Eutychius' Nazm al- 
Jawhar and shown the most controversial part of his 
chronicle, that concerning al-Hakim, to be a valuable and 
balanced account. The object of the present chapter is 
to consider the chronicle as an example of historiography. 
To accomplish this, discussion centers first on the funda- 
mental characteristics of the chronicle and Yahya b. 
Sa°id's methods in composing it. His personal attitudes 
and their influence on what he wrote are discussed in 
the latter part of the chapter. * 

Yahya b. SaCid was a citizen of two worlds, and 
the influence of both Byzantine and Muslim Arab cultures 
is visible throughout his "Continuation." As M. Canard 
has observed, it presents the extremely strange char- 
acteristic of being both a Byzantine Christian and an 


Arab-Muslim chronicle at the same time.? 
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Unlike other Christian historians writing in the 
Arab lands of the central Islamic world, Yahya b. Saia 
does not focus on the life of his particular Christian 
community as the central topic of his history.? His 
ability to view the travails of the Melkite church under 
Islamic domination in organic relationship to the larger 
political events of the time gives his chronicle a reason- 
ableness and breadth of vision that other Christian 
chronicles written under the Caliphs lack. It is probably 
this trait which led Habib Zayat to remark that "The [Con- 
tinuation] is the best history of Christianity in Islam." 

This is not to say that his interest in secular 
politics and diplomatic relations diminished his impor- 
tance as a historian of the Melkite community in Egypt 
and Syria. Actually, the reverse is true. His perspec- 
tive contributes to the impression of veracity which his 
Statements convey. His most precious information con- 
cerning Christians pertains to the reign of al-Hakim, for 
which he himself was an eyewitness. 

Yahya b. Sa°id is a source of unparalleled impor- 
tance for the knowledge of relations between the Byzan- 
tine Empire and the neighboring Arab states. The 
Significance of his information for the reconstruction 
of the history of these relations, as shown in Part III 
of this dissertation, demonstrates the unique value of the 


"Continuation" in this respect. 
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He is also an informant of the highest quality for 
the history of his native land, Egypt, as M. Canard noted.? 
However, the publication of al-Maqrizi's Ittivaz al-Hunafa 
fi Akhbar al-Khulafa' al-Fatimiyin has reduced the general 
importance of his chronicle. For al-Maqrizi and Yahya b. 
SaCia shared some sources, and al-Maqrizi is fuller in 
his presentation of them. Nevertheless, Yahya's descrip- 
tion of the reign of al-Hakim is in method and skill the 
finest example of historical writing in the chronicle and, 
in the technique of its approach, may possibly rank as 
one of the most brilliant examples of medieval Arabic 
historiography. He also makes some colorful remarks on 
the reign of al-Hakin's son al-Zahir and the "return to 
normalcy" after the death of al-Hakim. 

For properly Syrian affairs Ibn al-Qalanisi, the 
historian of Damascus, overshadows Yahya b. saia.” How- 
. ever, he presents information to which Ibn al-Qalanisi 
did not have access, and he had the advantage of living 
during or soon after the events of which he was writing. 

For the history of the Byzantine state proper, as 
opposed to that of the eastern frontier, Yahya b. Said 
supplements the Byzantine chroniclers writing in Greek. 
Byzantine chronography in general is characterized by its 
narrow concentration on the affairs of Constantinople 
to the neglect of provincial matters. Although Yahya 


b. saia spills comparatively little ink on the problems 
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of the capital, he does not lose sight of them.  Occas- 
ionally, as for the date of the fall of the Parakoimomenos 
Basil in 985, he supplies a fact of crucial importance 
not found in the Byzantine chronicles. Their relative 
poverty for the reigns of Basil II (976-1025) and his 
successors, Constantine VIII (1025-1028) and Romanos III 
Argyros (1028-1034) lends value to his history. Yahya 

is also a key authority for the wars the Byzantines waged 
against the Bulgarians and Bulgarian affairs of that 
period. 

The major Byzantine chronicle for this period is 
the Synopsis Historiarum of Johannes Skylitzes, who wrote 
in the second half of the eleventh century. He is fol- 
lowed by the twelfth century writer Johannes Zonaras, 
whose narrative differs from Skylitzes' only on a small 
number of points. Skylitzes passes over the reign of 
Basil II relativeiy quickly. There is not much in his 
account to indicate that here was one of the most glorious 
emperors, perhaps the most glorious, since the reign of 
the famed Justinian almost five centuries earlier. He 
neglects to mention the reforms aimed at buttressing 
the ruling Macedonian dynasty's power which by necessity, 
it would seem, must have followed Basil II's victories 
in the civil wars of 976-979 and 987-989. 

Much of Skylitzes' chapter on the reign of Basil 


II is taken up with an account of his wars against the 
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Bulgarians. Skylitzes is the only major source for the 
history of these wars, yet his account is deficient in 
chronological data, a point where Yahya b. SaCid's brief 
passages on the Bulgarian wars furnish some much needed 
assistance. Skylitzes is also hopelessly confused in 
dealing with the Byzantine eastern frontier.® The start- 
ling deficiencies he shows in that sphere raise real 
questions about the level of his critical capacities in 
general.” 

The history of Leo Diaconus concentrates on the 
reigns of Nicephoros II Phocas and John Tzimiskes but, 
being written in a rather exaggerated literary style, is 
somewhat weak as history, particularly in the author's 
neglect of chronology. Leo Diaconus devotes four chapters 
of the tenth and last book, seven pages in all, to the 
reign of Basil II. Obviously such a short passage can 
be no more than helpful even though the author was a 
contemporary of Basil II. Leo Diaconus was still living 
in 992.10 

Michael Psellos (1018-1078) gives vivid short 
sketches of the reigns of Basil II, Constantine VIII, 
and Romanos Argyros. Scholars have been eager to accept 
Psellos' words at face value although it is obvious that 
his Chronographia is a set of memoirs with all the ex- 
aggeration, venom, and parti pris normally found in that 


genre of historical literature as practiced by a polished 
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intellectual and top-level bureaucrat.  Psellos' sketches 
are impressionistic and not chronographic in the sense 
that they attempt to list events as they happened. His 
Statements must be addressed with more than the normal 
amount of caution. This is no less true for the early 
portions of his book than for the latter, which cover 

the period when he himself was an important figure in 
Byzantine politics. Actually, Psellos was a small boy 
at the time of Basil II's death while Psellos' sketch of 
his reign concentrates on its early years. Thus, it does 
not have even the advantage of being a memoir. 

The other important source for this period is the 
Strategikon or "Book of Counsels and Narratives" by 
Kekaumenos, in which the author addresses advice to 
random audiences which are difficult to identify but 
appear to include strategoi, civil magistrates, toparchs 
(rulers of petty states bordering the Empire), the 
Emperor, and his own sons on how to avoid the perils 
awaiting those who serve and administer the Byzantine 
state. Written between 1071 and 1078, it is not a history 
at all but contains numerous historical examples for the 
course of conduct it recommends. It hardly fills the 
gap left by the absence of a detailed chronicle for the 
period 976-1034. Nevertheless, the unique information 


it transmits is frequently valuable.!? 
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Occasionally Yahya b. Sa^ià supplements the Byzan- 
tine historians; occasionally he offers an alternative 
accourt. In both cases, he was placed as advantageously 
as they to have had reliable sources for the period on 
which he writes and, in his ability to evaluate sources 
and synthesize their information, he was probably superior 
to the Byzantines. This makes it all the more regrettable 
that the usefulness of Yahya b. SaCid's "Continuation" 
for general problems of Byzantine history has not been 
fully realized. 1? 

Yahyā b. SaĪd set out to write neither a massive 
world or universal history nor a scanty handbook 
(mukhtasar) of events. Rather, he sought to find "a 
middle way" which he did by imposing restrictions on the 
subject of his work. The history of the Western Islamic 
world and Iran he deemed beyond its scope. He also 
ceased to refer to events in Iraq after 991. The un- 
availability of sources may have forced this limitation 
upon him. The neglect of the city and region of Mosul, 
at least as long as it had a separate history as an inde- 
pendent amirate under the Hamdanids Nasir al-Dawla 
(317-358/929-969) and his son Abu Taghlib (358-369/969- 
979), is also conspicuous. Whether this was due to his 
own disinterest or his inability to find suitable sources 
is impossible to say. 

Yahya b. Sa^ ià's interest above all else was in 


politics and diplomatic relations. Of these, judging 
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from the skepticism he showed in incorporating reports 
into his chronicle, he was a sophisticated observer. His 
work, like Eutychius' Nazm al-Jawhar which it continues, 
is a history of the Christian communities of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Economic history, details of social and 
anthropological interest, and proper religious history 
exercised no attraction to his mind. 

The format of Eutychius' Nazm al-Jawhar was the 
most important influence on Yahya b. Sa°id in arriving at 
a pattern of organization for his "Continuation," as he 
acknowledges: "I will arrange this [book of mine] in the 
manner according to which [Eutychius] arranged his and I 
will proceed in it by the same procedures in which he 
proceeded. "i* He goes on to say that he will mention the 
names of all the kings and caliphs, the duration of their 
reigns andwhat he knew of their deeds, lives, and the 
events of their times, just as Eutychius did. 

It was Eutychius (263-328/877-940) who chose not 
to write his history as annals, so that each event would 
be cited under the year in which it took place, but to 
employ continuous and sometimes parallel sequences of 
events, according to their locale. This practice connects 
Eutychius with the tradition of Byzantine historical 
writing which has been given the name Church History; it 
begins with Eusebius and includes Socrates, Sozomen, 


Theodoret, and, oddly enough, disappears from view in 
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Byzantium with Evagrios at the end of the sixth century.) 
Eutychius was also the model for Yahya's limiting his 
coverage to the central Islamic lands and Byzantium and 
set the example of inserting notices whenever the eastern 
patriarchates, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, were filled and vacated. 

Yahya b. Sa°id's attitude vis-à-vis the author of 
the work he is continuing is quite interesting. Although 
Eutychius was the model for some of the most important 
characteristics of his history, Yahya b. Sa°id is critical 
of the nethods which he employed in writing the Nazm al- 
Jawhar. It is clear, but never explicitly stated, that a 
vastly different conception of what is important in 
history separated the two men. For Eutychius the para- 
mount strand in his history is Christian history. 

"Rarely do we find," Prof. Rosenthal wrote of the Nazm 
al-Jawhar, "a reference to remarkable natural phenomena 
or to a political event which did not immediately concern 
the author's co-religionists."l As a churchman and 
universal historian, Eutychius' interests were in Church 
History and events that were far in the past. These 
interests converged in long digressions dealing with 
Jacobites, Nestorians, and other heretics. 

To Yahya b. Sa°id church history was a subsidiary 
subject to his principal occupation, political history. 
His reaction to Eutychius' interest in the distant past 


is articulated in his statement that "people are more 
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inquisitive and have a greater desire to know the reports 


of events closer to [their own] time."l7 


This contrast 
in perspective is visible in the treatment each gives to 
the coverage of contemporary events.  Eutychius traces 
the history of the sixty-three years from his birth until 
the end of his chronicle two years before his death in 
fewer pages than Yahya b. Sa°id allots to the six year 
reign of Romanos Argyros (1028-1034) .18 

The thrust of Eutychius' history is to minimize 
the importance of the Islamic period. In contrast, Yahya 
b. SaCià emphasizes the history of the Muslim dynasties. 
The most striking instance where he compensates for an 
omission by Eutychius is the history he inserted in the 
"Continuation" of the Fatimid caliphate's origins and 
arrival in North Africa, which began with the birth of 
Subaydallah al-Mahdi at Salamiyya in Syria in 260/874 
and ends with his death in 322/934.1° 

Yahya b. Sa°id is a chronicler rather than an 
annalist, although traces of the annalistic form appear 
in his chronicle. The annalist, of course, places events 
strictly under the year of their occurrence, which pre- 
cludes recounting a continuous narrative longer than one 


year in duration.? 


While Yahya b. SaC id attempts to 
recount events of the same year together, he frequently 
violates the annalistic form to retrace a story from its 


beginning or to carry a narrative to the end. He does 
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in a certain country or region. 

Yahya b. said traces a number of parallel his- 
tories simultaneously in the "Continuation." He does not 
arrange these at all systematically. Rather he follows 
randomly the course of events in Baghdad, Byzantium, 
North Syria, and Egypt as well as the fate of the Chris- 
tian communities of Antioch, Aleppo, Jerusalem, and Egypt. 
He picks up the story in one place, drops it, and comes 
back to it as events demand or the rhythm of his narra- 
tive permits. Sometimes long lacunae occur in the 
chronicle where he has ignored a certain subject. This 
happens even when a source would seem to have been avail- 
able as, for instance, in the case of Thabit b. Sinan for 
Iraq or in that of Egypt during the caliphate of al-°Aziz 
(365-386/975-996), when Yahya b. SaCid was growing up 


there. = 


The Chronology of the "Continuation" 


Both Eutychius and his continuator relied on the 
Muslim system of dating from the Hijra as the chrono- 
logical foundation of their histories. The Muslim era, 
which made possible simple continuous dating and was 
unanimously used by Muslims, had certain advantages over 
any other system in use in Egypt, such as dating by the 


years of a patriarch's tenure in office. Furthermore, in 
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used the Muslim system. 

If he had begun to write at Antioch rather than 
arriving there with a finished redaction of his chronicle 
under his arm, he might have chosen to use the Seleucid 
era as a basis for the chronology. It was introduced in 
312 B.C. during the reign of Seleucus I Nikator, the 
founder of the Seleucid dynasty, from whom it took its 
name. ?1 Fifty-four dates in the "Continuation" are given 
according to the Seleucid system. Almost all of these 
relate to Byzantine and Christian affairs and, in par- 
ticular, to the history of Antioch and north Syria. After 
giving the Seleucid date, as a rule Yahya b. Sa°id trans- 
lates it into the Muslim era according to the year of the 
Hijra. The use of Seleucid dating indicates that he 
drew the information to which the date pertains, at last 
instance, from a local north Syrian or southeast Anatolian 
Christian source or sources.?^ 

Yahya b. Sa°id's chronicle is also divided into 
reigns: at first of the “Abbasid caliphs, then of 
CAbbasid and Fatimid caliphs, and finally of Byzantine 
emperors, if the heading at the beginning of Romanos III 
Argyros' reign can be taken as typifying the lost section 
which followed. These headings, however, do not serve 
as focal points around which the narrative is organized 


and facts are grouped. They merely emphasize dates of 
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the ancient lists of kings with which Byzantine historio- 
graphy began and shows to how great a degree history 
remained the story of kings and emperors. 

Occasionally, Yahya b. Said dates an event in 
relation to a particular year during a reign, for instance, 
"Christudhula b. Bahram, Patriarch of Jerusalem, died... 
and this took place in the fifth year of the caliphate 
of al-Muti^," or "The Emperor [Basil II] departed from 
the land of the Abkhazian [Georgian] king in the direction 
of Byzantine territory, and that was in the forty-eighth 


year of his reign, that is [A.H.] 414.723 


This, however, 
is the system least favored by Yahya b. SaCia. 

Finally, he also mentions, in addition to the 
reigns oí the caliphs and emperors, the names of the oc- 
cupants of the patriarchates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Constantinople. 

Originally, Yahya b. Sa°id may have divided his 
chronicle into two parts. Rozen noted that in the Paris 
manuscript of the "Continuation" after the report of al- 
Hakim's death comes the statement: "Part one of the 
ta'rikh which Yahya b. Sa°id composed ends here, and 
part two follows it." The same statement was not included 


24 


in the manuscript which Rozen used in Leningrad." In 


it, however, the part following the death of al-Hakim 


25 


begins with the basmalah. This also could indicate the 
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introduction of a new part. Nevertheless, whether the 

death of al-Hakim actually formed the dividing point in 
the original work, with a whole second part of roughly 

equal length to the first following it, remains a moot 

point. None of the other manuscripts used by Vasiliev 

and Krachkovskii in their edition has either the state- 
ment found in the Paris manuscript or the basmalah. 

The "Continuation" then is a continuous narrative 
which includes several parallel subnarratives. These are 
divided by regnal periods and marked by the appointments 
and deaths of the eastern patriarchs. The basic system 
of chronology is the Muslim era, which calculates dates 
by the number of years elapsed since the Hijra. The 
chronicler occasionally supplements this by the use of the 
Seleucid era and, infrequently, by stating the number of 
years elapsed in a particular ruler's reign. This variety 
of chronological tools, when conscientiously and accurately 
employed, provided a tight framework in which to construct 
a narrative although the wide range of chronological data 
with which Yahya b. Sa°id had to deal raises considerable 
problems of synchronization. 

Apparently, he considered himself to be an expert 
of sorts on questions of chronology. Under the year 
397/1007 he wrote that a great dispute broke out among all 
the Christian sects as to whether Easter would fall on 


April 6 or April 13 in that particular year. For there 
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were two methods of calculating the date of Easter, both 
of which were dependent on the Jewish calendar. He ac- 
knowledged with characteristic broadmindedness that both 
methods were correct. Egyptian Christians of all sects 
eventually agreed among themselves on the first date. 
After much heated controversy they managed to impose this 
date upon their co-religionists in Syria and Palestine. ô 
As a conclusion to this episode Yahyā b. Sa°id wrote: 
I intend to prepare a special treatise in 

which I will explain how this uncertainty 

arose and how it should be guarded against, 

and I will point out the years in which it 

arises. I had intended to insert a resume of 

what I want to put in this treatise in this 

place in my book, but I decided that this was 

irrelevant to the object I was pursuing. If 


what I have mentioned of this did not enter 
into the sum of events which should be recorded 


in histories and records [fi al-tawarikh wa'l- 
siyar], I would have omitted it.27 


His willingness to write a special treatise on chronology 
shows his interest and confidence in his own ability in 
that field. His self-proclaimed expertise is borne out 

by the sound chronological structure of the "Continuation." 
This has invaluable consequences, especially for Byzantine 
history since the contemporary chronicles after the death 


of Romanos II in 963 are notoriously weak in chronology. 


Yahya b. Sa°id's Orientation to his Sources 
In leaving his sources anonymous Yahya b. Sa^ ià 
followed the example of Eutychius, who in turn was also 


guided by earlier practice. Neither in contemporary 
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Byzantine chronography ` nor in the various Christian tra- 
ditions was the origin of one's information identified. 
The Muslim tradition, which demanded citation of isnads, 
chains of authorities, was unique in the Middle East then 
in its insistence that sources be named. Even among 
Muslim chronographers, however, the custom was losing 
force at this time as, for example, a glance at the 
Tajarib al-Umam by Miskawayh will show. Thus, Yahya D. 
Said, while undoubtedly aware of the emphasis the Muslim 
historical tradition put on verification, was free of 
any influence from the science of hadith. 

He selected sources which, as far as is determin- 
able, were generally accepted as trustworthy. Among these 
were the Byzantine chronicle of the Logothete and the 
chronicles of Thabit b. Sinan, Ibn Zulaq, and al-Musabbibi. 
It can be assumed that he had access at various times to 
a great--possibly far greater--number of sources than can 
actually be identified. What he looked for in choosing 
an authority can be seen from the study of his sources 
for Iraqi history, which is contained in Chapter 2. The 
comparisons made with the text of Miskawayh's history 
show that what he took from Thabit b. Sinan and the 
Anonymous Iragi chronicle were essentially factual nar- 
ratives.?? This, of course, accords completely with the 
nature of Yahya b. Sa id's own chronicle. Similarly, in 


using the Vita of Christopher, Patriarch of Antioch, he 
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has chosen, from a genre of historical literature not 
known for its historicity, a specimen of hagiography which 
has as its central part a rather convincing account. 

At some point after A.D. 1000 Yahya b. SaCid must 
have become much more dependent on oral sources. His 
chapter on al-Hakim relies to a large extent on his own 
Observations. But what of al-Hakim's deeds after Yahya's 
departure from Egypt and the first activities of the Druze 
sectarians? For these he must have listened to second- 
hand reports, which he could then have evaluated in the 
light of his own experience. 

The final portion of his chronicle, covering the 
period from the fall of al-Hakim (411/1021) until the 
death of Romanos Argyros (1034) has as its focal point 
the history of the Antioch-Aleppo region. It centers on 
the warfare between the petty dynasts of the coastal 
mountains, the Fatimids, and the Byzantines. Antioch 
was the seat of the dux, who represented Imperial author- 
ity in north Syria. Through local connections with the 
neighboring Arab populations, through the Byzantine 
military in North Syria, governmental and administrative 
ties with Constantinople, and family relations uniting 
the Christian emigrants from Egypt with their kin at home, 
Yahya b. SaCia had access to sound information on north 


Syrian, Constantinopolitan, and Egyptian matters. 
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Thus, for the latter sections of his chronicle, 
which are much more restricted in scope than what precedes, 
the use of anonymous oral sources and his own experiences 
and observations are sufficient to account for his factual 
knowledge. 

Also, the appearance at this point in his history 
of elementary errors of a sort that are very rarely found 
in the previous sections indicates the shift from written 
to oral sources. For instance, he has misdated the end 
of Basil II's Georgian campaign, in which the Emperor 
suppressed the hostile King Georgi I, to 414/1023-1024; 
he also mistakenly states that the King handed over his 
son Bagrat as a hostage for a period of two years. These 
Statements contradict those of all the other sources, 
according to which Basil II departed from georges in 1022 
and the peace agreement called for Bagrat to remain at 
Constantinople for three years.?? 

Similarly, Yahya b. Said says that the cause for 
the failure of the embassy which the Fatimid regent Sitt 
al-Mulk sent to Basil II in 1024 was her own death, and 
he notes the visit of the Fatimid ambassador to Antioch 
in Safar, 415/April l4-May 12, 1024, on his return trip 
to Jerusalem where he was the Orthodox patriarch.  How- 
ever, al-Maqrizi, relying on al-Musabbihi's great History 
of Egypt, put the death of Sitt al-Mulk on 1 Jumada II, 


30 


415/August 10, 1024. Al-Musabbihi, who was a prominent 
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Fatimid official, could hardly have mistaken so important 
a date. This suggests that Yahya b. Sa°id must have had 
an incorrect report of the reason for the failure of the 
Fatimid embassy. 

Thus, with the transition to greater reliance on 
oral, probably almost contemporary, reports, a decline 
in accuracy took place. 

It is obvious from those of Yahya b. SaCia's 
Sources that can be identified and from other textual 
indications that he drew his material from an extensive 
number of sources. His own statement that these were 
divided into three groups suggests that he had ample data 
at his disposal.?! In producing a consistent and unified 
narrative with no apparent self contradictions, he was 
amazingly successful at avoiding the pitfalls presented by 
the availability of an abundance of sources. An excellent 
illustration of the skill and care he exercised in this 
respect is furnished by the story of the flight of the 
former Hamdanid amir of Mosul, Abu Taghlib, after “adud 
al-Dawla had made himself master of Iraq. Yahya b. Sa°ia 
shared with Miskawayh a common source which traced Abu 
Taghlib's peregrinations. At first he took refuge at 
Hisn Ziyad (Kharput) while the revolt of his ally Bardas 
Skleros continued. With Skleros' defeat, he went to 
Amida where, according to Miskawayh, he remained until 
“adud al-Dawla's troops captured the neighboring city of 


Mayyafarigin soon after 2 Jumada I, 367/December 16, 978.?? 
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Yahya b. Said, however, says that Skleros' defeat took 
place 21 Sha°ban, 368/March 24, 979.7? Thus, unless he 
is mistaken as to the date of the battle, there was an 
error in the common source. Abu Taghlib could not have 
returned to Amida before the fall of Mayyafariqin. Yahya 
b. saciid, in line with the date he gives for Skleros' 
defeat, has emended the common source to say that Abu 
Taghlib left Amida only when the Buyid troops were actually 
investing that city.?* 

Yahya b. Sa°id's painstaking attention to detail 
in harmonizing the versions of authorities of radically 
different backgrounds resulted in a smooth narrative. 
But the question of how he combined and synthesized 
Sources is more involved than that. For it reaches to the 
heart of his conception of history and the historian. 
Apparently, he decided that strictly factual material, 
which lent itself to cbjective reportage, belonged in the 
chronicle but that explanatory statements, which were 
essentially conjectural and subjective and thus were not 
completely reliable, did dot. ^ 

In this light an alleged omission from Yahya b. 
Sa°id's account of the Fatimid attack in 382/992 on 
Hamdanid-ruled Aleppo is worth considering. V. R. Rozen 
criticized his failure to mention the role of “Ali b. al- 


Husayn b. al-Maghribi and the other important causes in 


provoking the attack.  "Undoubtedly there were facts about 
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[these things) in his sources;" Rozen wrote, "He himself 
could see and listen to contemporaries and eyewitnesses 
of these events, and the participation of Bakjur's former 
vizir [al-Maghribi] could not have been a secret for con- 
temporaries." Rozen blamed the supposed omission on 
excessive haste and carelessness.? 

What really is at issue here is a question of his- 
toriographic method. Yahya b. Sa°ia says that the Fatimid 
army, commanded by Manjutekin, entered Syria to put down 
the revolt of a rebellious governor at Damascus and that 
the death of the Hamdanid amir Sa°d al-Dawla Abu al- 
Ma^ali coincidentally fell at that very time. It offered 
the Fatimids a wonderful opportunity to seize the Amirate 
of Aleppo. ?? 

However, an alternative tradition, found in a group 
of sources which follow al-Shimshati but probably in a 
version "improved" by Hilal al-Sabi, maintains that al- 
“aziz dispatched Manjutekin and his army from Egypt with 
the intention that he would lead it against Aleppo. These 
sources also claim that personal antagonism developed 
between Abu al-Ma°ali and al-Aziz and reached the point 
of open hostilities immediately before the death of the 
former. In the midst of all this, purportedly, was Ibn 
al-Maghribi, who had once served Abu al-Ma°ali and after 
that had been vizir to his treacherous retainer Bakjur. 


After Bakjur died in an effort to take Aleppo from Abu 
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al-Ma°ali, Ibn al-Maghribi fled to Egypt where he urged 
al-°aziz to capture the Hamdanid capital. °° 

As Rozen points out, Yahya b. Sa°id had the oppor- 
tunity to question contemporaries and eyewitnesses of 
these events; yet he nevertheless seems to ignore the 
importance of Ibn al-Maghribi and the personal antagonism 
between Abu al-Ma°ali and al-“Aziz in precipitating the 
Fatimid attack on Aleppo. In representing it as the 
natural consequence of Fatimid aggressive designs toward 
North Syria coming in conjunction with the perfect occasion 
for their realization, that is, the death of the tough 
and experienced Amir and his replacement in uncertain 
political circumstances by an untried junior, Yahya b. 
Sa°id is actually giving an individual explanation for the 
mounting of the campaign against Aleppo. His explanation, 
which is completely different, is much more credible than 
that of the competing tradition in that it does not depend 
on a questionable story of personal influence and con- 
spiratorial intrigue. 

Whichever author, al-Shimshati or Hilal al-Sabi, 
gave the account of Ibn al-Maghribi's influence on al- 
Caziz, the hatred of the Caliph and Abu al-Ma°ali for each 
other, and so forth probably did not simply invent it. 

He heard the story and accepted it as he found it con- 
sistent with his own view of the motive forces in human 


affairs. He was convinced, it would appear, that history 
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can be explained as a matter of personalities, of personal 
greed, and vanity. 

Only in one case, that of the Vita of Patriarch 
Christopher of Antioch by Ibrahim b. Yuhanna, is it 
possible to compare the text of Yahya b. SaCià's "Con- 
tinuation" with that of an actual source. Almost every- 
thing he took from the Vita, which amounted to only a 
fraction of that work, came from its middle part dealing 
with the sequence of events leading to the murder of the 
Patriarch in May, 967. It mentions, inter alia, the with- 
drawal of the aged and ailing amir Sayf al-Dawla to 
Mayyafarigin, the revolt of some of his leading sub- 
ordinates at Antioch in collaboration with a few of the 
best citizens, the Patriarch's retiring to a nearby 
monastery, Dayr Sim an, SO as to disassociate himself from 
the rebels, their eventual defeat with the return of Sayf 
al-Dawla, the Patriarch's intercession to gain them a 
pardon, their successful plot after the Amir's death to 
murder the Patriarch and, finally, the Byzantine capture 
of Antioch and the execution of the murderers. Yahya b. 
Sa°id did not include in his history the chapters on 
Christopher's early life, his election to the Patriarchate, 
his administrative activities as patriarch, or those 
praising his religious zeal, uprightness, asceticism, and 
charity, or one comparing Christopher with other Christian 


saints.^? 
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The parts of the Vita Christophori which were most 
characteristic of hagiography Yahya b. safia ignored. He 
repeated what was pertinent to the rebellion at Antioch 
and the story of the Patriarch's murder. He has also 
considerably shortened what he borrowed. His version is 
essentially a précis of the original. 

The comparison of the Vita with his narrative of 
the same events also shows how Yahya b. sa^ia tailored 
what he wrote to the available source material. It is not 
coincidental that he treats the internal history of 
Antioch in the decade of the 960's, for which the Vita 
is an excellent source, in greater detail than any other 
decade. 

He was also well aware of the need for an historian 
to scrutinize his sources cautiously. His story of how 
he twice rewrote his history when groups of new sources 
became available to him, once in Egypt and once in Antioch, 
reveals a careful and critical mind. ^P His approach to 
historywriting was selective, not cumulative. For he 
says that the addition of new material to his chronicle 
led him to drop part of what he had originally written. 

The remarks Yahya b. Sa°id makes concerning 
Eutychius' universal history indicate that he took a 
critical view of the historical writings of others: "I 
had intended also to improve the history of SaCid b. 


Bitriq [Eutychius], and I have come across in it what came 
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to him in distorted form and he did not know with certainty 


and led him to inaccuracy." 7+ Thus, he faulted Eutychius 


with both intentionally neglecting to mention some events 
and unintentionally skipping over others as well as with 
being insufficiently informed to take up some of the sub- 
jects of his chronicle. His criticisms of Eutychius are 
an example of reverse statement. If turned backwards, 
they form the clearest expression of what Yahya intended 
his history to do: to recount events accurately and in 


undistorted form with full certainty that its facts were 


correct. 


Later in the same passage he describes how he ap- 
proached a problem of textual criticism. Again the subject 
is Eutychius and his chronicle. 

Before beginning to compose this book I ex- 

amined a number of manuscripts of that of 

Said b. Bitrig, and I have found some of them 

which include the history up to the beginning 

of the caliphate of al-Qahir, that is, the 

year in which Sa°id b. Bitriq became patriarch 


of Alexandria [320-321/932-933], but others have 
additions, which are not in the original 
manuscript by the continuator of the book. I 
have seen the original manuscript itself and 
other manuscripts of the book besides it, and 


its contents end at the caliphate of al-Radi, 


that is, in A.H. 326. I have composed this book 
following this particular manuscript because it 
is the most complete in exposition and the 
closest of them in time [to the author]. I 
believe that the cause of the imperfections at 
the end of some of these manuscripts and their 
deficient grasp of what is in the original 


EM 
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manuscript is that the book was copied at 
different times during the life of the author. 
Its text became widespread in the hands of 

the people, and each of the manuscripts was 
maintained in its totality, carrying the 
history until the time in which it was written. 
I am reliant here on the last chapter of the 
manuscript which is the most complete and 
perfect, and I will make what Ihave written 
follow it, praying the aid of the Lord, request- 
ing from him that he grant success to what I 
contemplate and intend, and he is [my] leader 
in his grace and forbearance. 


Most significant is Yahya b. SaCia's explanation of why 
there are discrepancies in the closing sections of the 
various manuscripts. His proposal that copies were made 
of the history at different times befzore Eutychius actually 
completed it is a very reasonable answer to a problem 
which, while hardly of staggering difficulty, demanded 
logical and analytic consideration. How many of Yahya 
b. SaCia's contemporaries would have seen their way to 
the solution of such a problem? 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in general he 
Severely abridged or condensed the narratives or parts 
of narratives which he borrowed from his sources. In the 
end his chronicle can most aptly be characterized as 
compact. It gathers a great deal of information into a 
limited number of pages. 

The merits of the "Continuation" are due, at least 
in part, to Yahya b. Sa°id's sophistication in dealing 
with historical materials. He not only realized the 


indispensability of sound chronology to an historical 
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work but was equal to coping with the several different 
chronological systems which overlapped in his chronicle. 
He obviously spent long hours puzzling over his sources, 
picking out the most trustworthy and trying to reconcile 
or to choose between them at points where their stories 
conflicted. He was, in addition, a highly selective 
writer. A great part of the material included in the first 
redaction of the chronicle, it can be assumed, had been 
dropped by the third redaction to make room for discoveries 
in new sources. His authoritative narrative shows the 
effects of what was probably for the time an extraordinary 
amount of editing by the hand of an original author. 

The most important attribute of the "Continuation," 
however, is its author's objective: to relate facts, ac- 
curately and in undistorted form. To this end he appears 
to have been averse (except in the case of al-Hakim) to 
accepting conjectural statements which were not susceptible 


to verification. 


The Reliability of the "Continuation" 

Yahya b. Sa°id enjoys a reputation as an authority 
of the highest quality. This esteem is well deserved. 
Chapter 5 has shown the basic accurecy of.his controversial 
portrait of al-Hakim. The great value and importance of 
his testimony for reconstructing the history of Byzantiun's 


relations with its eastern neighbors--Arabs, Armenians, 
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and Georgians--will become evident to the reader in Part 
III of this dissertation. 

His accuracy in regard to matters of detail is no 
less sharp than for issues of larger dimension. His 
chronology of Tzimiskes! Mesopotamian campaigns, $? his 
version of the number and order of the decisive series of 
battles during the rebellion of Bardas Skleros, ^*^ his 
statements that David, Duke of Upper Tao, had no son and 
in 990 willed his possessions to Basil n,*? and his 
assertion that the Fatimids concluded a treaty with the 
Byzantine Empire in about 100046 have all been singled out 
for special criticism, closely examined, and vindicated. 

This is not to say that there are no inaccuracies 
and omissions in his history. One narrative containing 
errors is his discussion of the development of Byzantine 
relations with the Buyid dynasty after the flight of the 
rebel Bardas Skleros to Mayyafariqin in 979. The threats 
of the Buyid amir “adud al-Dawia, aimed at extorting ter- 
ritorial concessions in exchange for the surrender of 
Skleros, did not daunt the Emperor Basil, who fearlessly 
rejected the demands. When subsequently relations with 
Baghdad became chilly, the Byzantine ambassador there was 
imprisoned. He regained his freedom only by flight. 

Unlike the Byzantines Skylitzes and Psellos, who 
say that Skleros also escaped from Baghdad, Yahya b. 
Sa°id was aware that he was released and dispatched to 


Byzantium with official support. ^ 
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The true story is known only through the fortunate 
survival of a few letters in collections of chancery docu- 
ments. ^? Actually, Basil II did agree to make concessions 
in exchange for Baghdad's relinquishing Skleros. When the 
deal aborted, Samsam al~Dawla, “adud al-Dawla's successor, 
released Skleros and supported him in rebellion against 
the Emperor. The Amir, who was involved in a struggle, 
which he soon lost, with his brother Sharaf al-Dawla for 
control of the Buyid empire, could not give Skleros much 
support. ^? 

Probably, the story told in the documents was not 
public knowledge in Byzantium in Yahya b. SaCÍd's time. 
Each party concerned in the civil war of 987-989 had its 
own reasons for wanting the story of the negotiations 
with Baghdad hushed up. The Emperor was, certainly, 
afraid to have it publicly known that he had been willing 
to make territorial concessions to gain Skleros' release. 
After the death of “adud al-Dawla the Būyid state entered 
into a period of political uncertainty as to who would 
emerge as the new ruler. It was probably this atmosphere 
which led to Nicephoros Uranos' long sojourn at Baghdad. 
The story of his imprisonment then is a cover for his 
unexplained failure to return. 

Skleros, of course, made it known that he had 
escaped from Baghdad in order to avoid being labeled as 


"Baghdad's candidate" for the Byzantine throne. 
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Yahya b. Sa°id's account agrees substantially with 
what the misinformed Byzantine writers say. They have 
embroidered Skleros' adventures among the Arabs and trans- 
formed him into an epic figure who, with his Byzantine 
comrades, even defeated the amir's enemies. The Byzan- 
tine audience must have found these tales, although pure 
myth, reassuringly comforting. >° 

Several seeming inaccuracies, such as the fanciful 
story of the prisoner Salih b. Mirdas' escape from the 
citadel at Aleppo, occur in the latter part of the "Con- 


tinuation.' ^: 


Being chiefly dependent by this point on 
oral reports, Yahya b. Sa°id was unable to exercise the 
same control over his sources as in earlier sections of 
his chronicle. His errors, however, are relatively in- 
frequent. 

The evidence suggests that by the standards of the 
age, he was a skilled chronicler. He sought to record 
fact accurately, and he was not gullible. With the as- 
tonishing reign of al-Hakim he blossoms into a true 
historian. We can surmise that, as a Christian, he found 
his own personal interest threatened, and, as a rational 
man, his sense of reason was insulted. The Caliph's 
extraordinary and bafflingly paradoxical actions were 
completely outside of his own experience. Nor was there 


a parallel in recent history. His curiousity was aroused. 
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The result is the most descriptive, detailed, and 
probing writing in the whcle of his chronicle. Far from 
being a small-minded assault on the Caliph's reputation, 
his sketch is a laudable attempt to maintain objectivity 
in the face of personal misfortune. Despite the anti- 
Christian persecution that drove him from his homeland, 
he persists in treating the enigma of al-Hakim as a problem 
demanding a solution. It is remarkable that the positive 
attributes of his description have been lost on scholars. 
For in attempting to find a solution to the extraordinary 
phenomenon of al-Hakim's reign--the Caliph's utter uncon- 
ventionality which amounted to almost a complete break 
with tradition was extraordinary--Yahya b. Sa°ida shows 
incisive descriptive and analytic capacities. 

The first half of his discussion of al-Hakim's 
reign is in the straightforward narrative style typical 
of his chronicle. The second half is more topical; Yahya 
b. Sacid groups the events, which he has discussed earlier, 
in categories. These include a review of the burdens he 
inflicted on the Christians, his judicial reforms, his 
generosity with the revenues and possessions of the state 
and royal house, and his subversive methods for gaining 
control of the lands nominally ruled by the Sapbasid 
caliphate. The transition to a more topical style appears 
to be connected with his emigration from Egypt in 405/ 


1014-1015.?? 
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Eventually, Yahya b. Sa°id came to proposing his 
own solution to the riddle of al-Hakim. The precise ex- 
planation which he advanced, that a malicious humor at- 
tacked the Caliph's brain in his youth and dried it out, 
may appear silly today, but the suggestion that his 
abnormal conduct had its root in a medical disorder is 
eminently sensible. 

It took the revolutionary turbulence of al-Hakim's 
caliphate to incite Yahya b. SaCid to depart from what he 
considered history to be, the accurate, factual chro- 
nicling of events, and to attempt what was a truly 
problem-oriented, analytic approach to explaining the 
great mystery of his own time. In making the attempt, he 
has been highly successful. In this part of his chronicle, 
and in it alone, he achieves the level of historical in- 
sight which separates the historian from the chronicler. 

Undoubtedly, one of the great advantages he enjoyed 
in writing his chronicle was access to at least two 
completely different sets of sources: the Egyptian and 
the Antiochian.?? Even more important, though, may have 
been his exposure to two reasonably different cultures 
and political systems. Until his thirties he lived as a, 
no doubt, privileged member of the increasingly embattled 
Christian minority in Egypt. He then moved to Antioch. 
Unfortunately, there is no way that we could know his 
reaction to his new home. But we can say £or sure that he 


did not return to Egypt when Sitt al-Mulk invited the 
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Christian emigrants to return; instead he chose to live 
out his life in Byzantine Syria. Often the life of a 
refugee is exceedingly difficult. In any case, he had a 
broad knowledge of life. His experience on both sides of 
the Byzantine-Fatimid border may have been the most crucial 
factor in giving rise to the objectivity, broadmindedness, 
and hesitance to condemn, which are the most valuable 


assets of his "Continuation." 


Causation, Biography, and Anekdota 
in the "Continuation" 


In the Muslim annalistic tradition the essence of 
chronography is the transmission of unadorned facts.?4 
The intrinsically neutral quality of Arabic historiography 
drove one historian to lament, "The Arab historians, un- 
fortunately, have the habit of presenting facts to us as 
a succession of coups de theatres, and it is up to us to 
try to figure out the relations [between them], often with 
little success because the documents are insufficient."?? 
Thus, the question of causation is one of the great 
problems of Arabic historiography as a tradition. 

Yahya b. Sa°id in his approach to causation stands 
with the Muslim Arab historians. As has been seen, he 
was unwilling to repeat what was conjectural and, there- 
fore, potentially unreliable. This reluctance inevitably 
produced a conservatism in assigning causes to events. 


For him, there was a very real division between description, 
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which rightly falls in the historian's realm, and 
analysis and explanation, which transcend his competence. 

The enigma of al-Hakim is an exception. This 
issue, the most important in the "Continuation," dwarfs 
every other topic. Yahya b. SaCid went to great lengths 
to explain how so much that was inconceivable had ac- 
tually happened. 

"The cause of his injustice in all the strange, 
contradictory deeds which he had in mind, which rose out 
of his soul, and which he perpetrated time after time, 
was, in fact--although it is a digression from our history 
relating to him--a kind of pernicious ill humor in his 
brain which since his youth had caused a type of 
malinkhuliya and a deterioration of the cogitative [facul- 
ties] to afflict him."?$ 

The explanation of what was at the bottom of al- 
Hakim's personality and actions and, ultimately, of all 
the turmoil and suffering they engendered was for Yahya 
b. Said a digression. This is the clearest statement in 
the "Continuation" that he did not see attempts at ex- 
planation and causation as pertinent to the genre of 
chronographic literature. 

His reluctance to delve into questions of cause 
under normal circumstances separates him from the Byzantine 
chronographic tradition. As part of the legacy from 


classical Greek culture, description of historical 
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Situations attracted the Byzantine chronicler. He was not 
afraid to explain how an event came to pass or to offer a 
personal analysis. This tendency was not altogether 
fortunate, however, as it was not unusual for the author's 
likes and dislikes to slip into his account. 

Nevertheless, an attempt to deal with the problem 
of causation can be seen in Yahya b. Sacid's history. 
Simply by presenting events in a certain order of pro- 
gression, he creates a logic of causation. Thus, for 
example, when he tells of the expulsion of the amir Mansur 
b. Lu'lu' from Aleppo in Rajab, 416/Dec., 1015-Jan., 1016 
and the Fatimid coup in gaining control of the city and 
then mentions that the Byzantine Emperor cut off trade 
and travel between all his lands and the territories of 
Syria and Egypt, that is, the Fatimid state, it can be 
assumed that the Fatimid takeover in Aleppo was the primary 
and determining cause for the rupture in commercial rela- 
tions and the prohibition of travel between Byzantium and 
the Fatimid caliphate.?/ This ia a clear causative state- 
ment, and it is unnecessary to look any further for Basil 
II's motive.^? 

The disadvantage of this approach to the problem 
of causation is that the reader never knows all he wants 
to know. While he may know the what of an event, he has 
only a rough idea of the how. At best, it is a crude 


solution to the problem. The advantage of this approach 
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is that the reader is not misinformed. The chronicler 
states only as much as he can say with confidence. 

Yahya b. Sa°id does explicitly link such phenomena 
as Skleros' departure from Baghdad to raise the standard 
of rebellion with Basil II's defeat in Bulgaria or the 
Bulgarian attacks on Imperial territory with Byzantine 
sorruin in the civil war in Anatolia.?? However, these 
are simple connections such as are frequently found in 
Byzantine chronicles. His source may be responsible. 

One other type of causation which he does not invoke 
is divine will. Nowhere in his history does he refer to 
the hand of God guiding the course of mundane events. 

This reluctance to involve supernatural causation in the 
historical narrative is, perhaps, one of the most im- 
portant components in Yahya b. Sa°id's outlook. It may 
explain the relatively secular tone of his chronicle. 

One of the salient traits of Muslim Arabic his- 
toriography is the extraordinary interest it shows in the 
lives of outstanding men. The best examples of this 
interest are the great biographical dictionaries, but 
even in annalistic chronography it was customary to ac- 
company the statement of an individual's death with a 
list of his achievements and an appraisal of the deceased's 
qualities or lack of them. The influence of standard 
forms of approval or disapproval somewhat hindered the 
historian's freedom and, hence, diminished the value of 


these necrologies.9? 
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In the indigenous Egyptian historical tradition 
royal biographies formed the leitmotif. The most famous 
of Ibn Zulaq's compositions, for example, were biographies 
of such men as Muhammad b. Tughj, Kafur, Jawhar, and al- 
Mu izz. 

At Byzantium also from the middle of the tenth 
century the biographical form had experienced a renais- 
sance and dominated the chronographic tradition.9! 

None of this appears to have had much effect on 
Yahya b. Sa°id. In general, he simply noted the death of 
a prominent individual and added the date and length of 
his reign. Obviously, he did not believe that the func- 
tion of history was to record the deeds of important men 
beyond their roles in the events he was destribing. 

However, there are a few biographical passages and 
remarks in the "Continuation," and, since they make up 
one of the more interesting facets of Yahya b. SaCié's 
historical writing, they deserve further consideration. 

The only Muslim rulers for whom Yahya b. Safia 
has a few words of praise are “Ubaydallah al-Mahdi, the 
first Fatimid caliph in North Africa (297-322/909-934), 
and al-Mansur, the third (334-341/946-953). He comments 
only in passing on al-Mahdi's modesty and humility but 
calls al-Mansur "eloquent, sharp-witted, quick to respond, 
profound, and intuitive." These words obviously come 


from his source, which was apparently pro-Fatimid, and 
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do not reflect Yahya b. Sa°id's own feelings. Yet, it is 
interesting that he has reproduced them for panegyric 


evaluations of other Muslim rulers were available to him 


and he ignored them. 


Al-Hakim, of course, is the individual for whom 
the most biographical detail is found in the "Continua- 
tion." However, Yahya b. Sa°id's interest in him was as 
an historical phenomenon, and his treatment was not in 


the biographical tradition. 


The most conspicuous instance where Yahya b. SaCia 
has chosen to desert his normal custom and to comment 
on the achievements and character of a particular indi- 
vidual is that of the Emperor Nicephoros II Phocas (963- 
969). This passage begins: 


No one doubted that the Emperor Nicephoros 
would conquer the whole of Syria and the 


Diyar Mudar, the Diyar Rabi^a, and the Diyar 
Bakr, and that they would pass into his 
possession. This was because he based his 
strategy on marching to the area surrounding 
the cities and to the villages that fed them 
and attacking them. He burned them and led 
their populations and flocks away into cap- 
tivity. When the time to harvest the grain 
came, he went out and burned all the crops and 
left the people of the cities dying of hunger. 
He did that to them year after year until hard- 
ship forced them to surrender the cities to him. 
In this way he conquered all of the Syrian 


thughur and the Jaziran thughur...He killed and 
carried into captivity so many of their people 
that God the Exalted alone can know the number 
because of its magnitude. For his soldiers his 
invasions were like a promenade because no one 
attacked them, nor came out to meet them. [Nice- 
phoros] went where he wished and devastated as 
he pleased without one of the Muslims or anyone 
else to turn him back or block his way. 
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Oddly, this description of the ruthless but effective 
methods Nicephoros employed to bring Syria and the Jazira 
into Byzantine hands was not Byzantine. It comes, ap- 
parently, from the lost history of Thabit b. Sinan.94 

the last parts of this evaluation of Nicephoros, 
however, probably cannot be attributed to Thabit. 

The Arab [tribes] attacked him [several] 

times. He defeated them and swept them away. 

After that they feared him and refrained from 

approaching him. No one would stand in his 

way nor [even] tell himself that it was pos- 

sible to write to him, not to speak of opposing 

him. 

He established the Rus over the lands of 

the Bulgarians and by his authority made them 

rulers of it so that everything came under his 

sovereignty. He carried out a most handsome 

correct policy in regard to his affairs and ran 

an administration without fault. 
In regard to what the Byzantine chroniclers say about 
Nicephoros, this is a very interesting comment on his 
reign. Yahya b. Sa°id points out that he made the Rus' 
rulers over the Bulgarians and thus, Nicephoros (Yahya 
is actually wrong in this) became the ruler of both 
peoples. He also credits Phocas with an effective policy 
(does he mean foreign policy?) and a faultless administra- 
tion. He brings up no negative features of his reign. 
He is much more favorable than the Constantinopolitan 
writers in respect to Phocas. While it must be remembered 
that his praise merely reflects the attitude of his 


sources, it may be significant that he has allowed their 


slant toward Phocas to carry over into his own work. 
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Perhaps, a lingering affection for the great warrior was 
Still felt in the eastern provinces in the chronicler's 


tins 


Yahya b. Sa°id notes perfunctorily the death of 
John Tzimiskes, but he makes some colorful remarks in 
recording the death of Basil II in December, 1025. Basil 
called on his brother not to bury him in the Church of 
the Holy Apostles where emperors were customarily buried, 
and where there was already prepared a magnificent 
sarcophagus for him, but in the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist outside the walls. He ordered that he not be 
buried in regal garb, and insisted that not more than 
twenty dinars be spent on the clothing which he would 
wean” | Yahya concludes: 

Throughout his reign [Basil II] always limited 

himself in food, drink, and clothing, adher- 


ing to a diet all his life. He himself admin- 
istered all the affairs of his Empire, whether 


large or small. He left 6,000 gintars of gold 
coin and all the money that he found when he 


took posession of his empire was four qintars, 

no more. 
His portrait adds to Psellos' caricature in the Chrono- 
graphia on only a few points but is otherwise consistent 
with his picture of the severe and ascetic emperor. 9? 

The final biographical passage on a Byzantine 
emperor, coming at the end of the extant part of the 


chronicle, is devoted to the character of Romanos Argyros 


and the nature of his reign. 
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The Emperor Romanos died on Holy Thursday, 
that is, 1l Nisan, 1345, according to Alexander, 


and 18 Jumada II, 425/April 10, 1034 of tuber- 
culosis. The day of his death he had sat, be- 
ginning in the earliest morning, for six hours 
paying salaries to the holders of imperial 
ranks. He handed the money to 500 of them 
personally. 

[Afterwards] he entered the bath and bathed. 
He died suddenly in it. He was forbearing, for- 
giving, firm of faith, and charitable. He had 
founded in the capital of the empire, that is, 
in Constantinople, a great monastery, and he took 
the fullest interest in its construction and 
the embellishment of its furnishings. He built 
within it a hospital for the diseased and 
another place in which travelers might take 
lodgings. He conferred a great endowment on 
it to be dispensed in its interests. He used 
devious means [?] to seize the property of a 
group of people and attempted to add it to [that 
of the monastery]. 

In his time he renewed oppressive taxes on 
all his lands, and their gravity weighed heavily 
on all whom his dominion embraced. Everyone, 
the aristocrats and the common people, rejoiced 
at his death. He was buried in a sarcophagus 
he had prepared for himself in his monastery. 
The term of his rule was five years and five 
months. 70 


This short summarization of Romanos' achievements and at- 
tributes both complements and contradicts the hitherto 
standard accounts of his reign, given by Psellos and 
Skylitzes. The most important divergence between Yahya 
b. Sa°ia's and their versions is that Yahya believes 

that the Emperor Romanos died of natural causes, while 
Psellos, admitting that Romanos was gravely ill,appears 
to reluctantly accept the stories which rumored that the 
actual causes of death were poisoning and violent murder. 


Skylitzes subscribes completely to those same rumors. 
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This is an example of Yahya b. SaCià's characteristic 
reluctance to trust in unverifiable reports, and, in this 
case, he appears justified as Romanos' illness alone 
could have been enough to cause death. /+ 

All three authors agree that taxation in Romanos' 
time was ruinous, but Yahya's is the only voice to evoke 
the popular bitterness that expressed itself in joy at 
his death. 

He was not aware that the monastery of the Holy 
Mother of Peribleptos included a great church, at least 
he does not say so, but he appears to be alone in mention- 
ing that the foundation included a hospital and a hospice 
for travellers./? 

There are a few other examples where the chronicler 
says a few words or shows particular favor to an indi- 
vidual. Strangely, among these was not Christopher, the 
martyred Patriarch of Antioch, whose hagiography Yahya 
b. Sa^ id had available to him. 

The importance of his references to Abu Ya ^ qub b. 
Anastas, physician to al-Hakim for a period, has been 
mentioned already in several places./? 

He included a very favorable notice in observance 
of the death of the vizir Ya" qub b. Killis. Originally a 
Jewish money-changer, he had converted to Islam during the 


74 


reign of Kafur and had entered the service of al-Mu°izz 


before the transferral of the Fatimid court to the banks 
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of the Nile. Evidently, Yahya b. Sa°id had some reason 
for viewing him with favor. It may have been some sort 

of personal connection or possibly he showed particular 
protectiveness toward the ahl al-dhimma, the Jews and 

the Christians. He says that "[Ibn Killis] was intelli- 
gent, ambitious, inspired respect, and was a good governor 
and administrator." As do the Muslim historians also, 

he tells how al-CAziz came to Ibn Killis' palace to pay 
his respects and showed great distress at the passing of 


his faithful servant and longtime vinden 


To be beloved of one's sovereign was apparently an 
honor, even when he was as whimsical as al-Hakim. Zur a 
b. “Isa b. Nasturas was a Christian who held the office 
of vizir, 4 Muharram, 401-12 Safar, 403/18 August, 1010-1 
September, 1012. Yahya b. Sa°id refers to him as "Of 
Splendid demeanor, of praiseworthy manners, beloved of 
his sultan, of all of his troops, and of his officials."/9 
The author and Zur^a b. “Isa were contemporaries. Surely, 
Some particular esteem marked his attitude toward the 
vizir. As in the case of Ibn Killis, we have no idea 
what it might have been. 

This is the sum of the remarks Yahya b. Sa°id makes 
to elaborate on the deaths of certain select individuals 
in his chronography. The number whose deaths he chooses 
to single out for special mention is very small. It is 


also conspicuous because it is easily broken down into 
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categories. The only Muslim rulers whom he praises are 
the Fatimids al-Mahdi and al-Mansur. To the reigns of 
three Byzantine emperors, Nicephoros II, Basil II, and 
Romanos III, he devotes brief summaries. Those of the 
latter two are similar to the treatment accorded them in 
Byzantine chronography. They indicate unmistakably the 
effect that the contemporary Byzantine chronographic tra- 
dition had on Yahya b. Sa°id's style once he settled at 
Antioch. However, the biography of Nicephoros is the most 
important as it offers a divergent view of his achieve- 
ments from that given by the Constantinopolitan writers. 
Finally, he has warm words for three men who were not the 
leaders of their states. All three were in the Fatimid 
Service; two were Yahya b. Sa^ id's contemporaries and 
Christians, the third was Ya°qub b. Killis, who died when 
Yahya was a small boy. This is probably the group for 
which he felt the most sincere esteem. Thus, his praise 
is limited to non-Muslims except for al-Mahdi and al- 
Mansur; their inclusion in this number is probably due to 
inattentive editing of his sources. 

Yahya b. Se^id was predisposed to avoid including 
anecdotal accounts in his narrative, as has already been 
mentioned. Although he obviously took a skeptical view 
of such unrealistic stories, a small number have neverthe- 


less found their way into his chronicle. 
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One such anecdote recounts how the Byzantines ac- 
quired the fortress of Ra°ban, which was located west of 
Sumaysat, ostensibly in 370/980-981. The Muslim commander 
of the fortress held captive an Armenian lady who served 
him. Her sister and brothers lived in the town of Raban. 
On one occasion the sister was visiting in the fortress 
when she noted that it was almost unguarded. By letting 
a strand of spinning thread hand down along the wall, 
she managed to measure its height. Returning home she 
convinced her brothers to build a ladder the height of the 
wall. That night when they and some companions who ac- 
companied them scaled the wall, they found only a single 
slumbering guard. The master of the castle, desiring to 
Spend the night alone drinking with his harem, had 
instructed the garrison not to disturb him with their 
shouts. Consequently, most of them had deserted their 
posts, and the few guards remaining in the fortress fled 
in fear when they heard the brothers cry out the name of 
Basil II. The Armenians slew the master of the castle 
in his sleep. Subsequently, they turned the fortress over 
to the Emperor.” 

This story appears hardly credible, yet Yahya b. 
Said chose to include it. Why? The account mentions no 
date; it can only be inferred from the fact that Yahya 
has lumped it in with the events of A.H. 370. This 


right away makes the story suspect. As it is the only 
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account of the change in the fortress' ownership, there 
is no way to verify this quaint tale. In the end one is 
left to his own instincts whether to accept or reject it. 
Perhaps, the chronicler also hesitated. 

By means of another anecdote Yahya b. Sacid il- 
lustrates his assertion that al-Hakim ardently desired 
domination over Iraq and the eastern Islamic lands and 
was actively working toward that goal. After telling 
briefly of his efforts to subvert and win over the rulers 
and populations of these countries through the dispatch 
of propagandists (dufat) and large monetary bribes and 
subsidies, he goes on to say: 


One of the Iraqi merchants met [al-Hakim] 


and implored his assistance. He said that 

he had merchandise and had brought it through 
dangerous places and passed with it between 
Bedouin and highwaymen, and it remained secure 
in his possession, but it was taken from him 


in [al-Hakim's] country. He asked [al-Hakim] 


to compensate him immediately if he thought 
best or to write him a receipt [tadhkira] 

to pay him back at the time of his entrance 
into Baghdad when he took possession of it. 


He was certain that [al-Hakim] would capture 

it and the other kingdoms then outside of his 
grasp. [Al-Hakim] was pleased by his state- 

ment and allowed him what we have mentioned. 

He received thousands of dinars in cash. 78 


Unlike the previous story, this one is relatively credible. 
Yahya b. Sa°id uses it to satisfy the same need for which 
a contemporary scholar would use a footnote: it documents 


and completes his point. In any case, anecdotes such as 
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these are exceptional in his chronicle. In the context 
of medieval historiography he is extremely sparing in 
their use. While they add a great deal of vitality and 
color to the narrative, their inherent unreliability 


clashes with his desire to present facts in an undistorted 


form. 


Yahya b. SaCid's Personal Attitudes and 
their Influence 


Another aspect of Yahya b. Sa°id's mental com- 
position which is equally as important as his capacity 
for choosing and criticizing sources and his industry in 
editing and reediting what he wrote in giving the tone of 
balanced accuracy to his chronicle is his openmindedness. 
Of course, openmindedness is relative. Both Christians 
and Muslims believed in the existence of an absolute 
truth, which negated the xiva religion and was in turn 


thrown in doubt by E 


While Yahya b. Sa°id would have 
been an anachronism if he did not see the world to some 
degree in the black and white terms of religion, it is 
important to know how far this view went with him. In 
short, what were his preconceived values and to what degree 
did they govern what he wrote? 

The issue of prejudice is two-layered for prejudice 
in an aware mind is both conscious and unconscious. Con- 


scious prejudice, which is clearly and explicitly voiced, 


can be purposely controlled.  Unconscious prejudice is 
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more subtle. What it amounts to is that which one can 
accept as credible in his own mind. 

Of the first variety of prejudice, Yahya b. Saia 
appears largely innocent. While he has been accused of 
prejudice in connection with his portrait of al-Hakim and 
his reign, as has been seen, none of the scholars who 
level this 2E e him has supported it with arguments 
which are in the least bit convincing.?9 

The most blatant case of explicit prejudice, in 
addition to that which Yahya feels against the Druze, comes 
at the very beginning of the "Continuation," following 
the report of the Patriarch Eutychius' death, 30 Rajab, 
328/May ll, 940. This passage begins with the statement 
that a number of physicians from al-Fustat opposed the 
election of Eutychius as patriarch. It was also par- 
ticularly unwelcome to Michael, the Melkite bishop of 
Tinnis. Although death took the Bishop of Tinnis in 
Safar, 322/Jan.-Feb., 934, the rift continued and took on 
such bitterness that fathers refused to speak to their sons 
and wives to their husbands. 

Although both the anti- and pro-Eutychian factions 
appealed to Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid, the new governor 
of Egypt (323-334/935-946), he came down on the Side Se 
Eutychius' opponents. Here Yahya b. Said, following the 
source, berates the Ikhshid. "[He was] a very unjust man 


[who was] inclined to hear slanders and accept them, and 
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he put to death and liquidated him who was slandered and 
concerning whom he was advised.?l 

The Ikhshid sent a deputy to arrest Eutychius and 
Theophilos, his appointee as bishop at Tinnis. He also 
relieved the cathedral at Tinnis of a great amount of its 
precious possessions. After attempts to extort further 
treasures from Eutychius and Theophilos failed, they were 
taken to Cairo and imprisoned.  Influential Christians 
in the bureaucracy managed to arrange their release in 
return for the promise of a payment of 5000 dinars. The 
sum was gathered by selling lands belonging to the church. 
Describing the pathetic condition of Eutychius and his 
associate Theophilos, Yahya b. Sa^ id writes, "The greed 
of everyone fell on the Patriarch and the Bishop, and 
[all] eyes were turned on them. They were forced to try 
to reverse and to appease the hostility of everyone. "?? 
Although the unity of the Milkite community was eventually 
restored, the bitterness of the schism lingered.?? 

This sad story of his kinsman's sufferings Yahya 
b. Said has obviousiy borrowed from a Christian source 
friendly to Eutychius. Such two-dimensional tales of 
injustice at the hands of avaricious and hostile governors 
abound in the chronicles of the Eastern Christian com- 
munities. If the source for this report was not a church 
chronicle, it may have been a family history or some type 


of family record. 
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This report represents Eutychius as a victim, seem- 
ingly without reason, while it labels his opponent 
Michael, the original bishop of Tinnis "wicked." It 
fails to mention what was the nature of the complaints 
against Eutychius and does not explain the causes of the 
violent opposition to him. This dubious passage merits 
skepticism; it is unquestionably the most transparent 
case of explicit prejudice found in the "Continuation." 
While Yahya b. Sa°id has only accepted the prejudice of 
another, the responsibility for doing so lies with him. 
His reason is, perhaps, more connected to personal motives 
than religious ones. His ancestor Eutychius was, of 
course, an honored member of his family and, in including 
this account in his chronicle, he may have been trying to 
defend his relative's record. Possibly, its inclusion 
was related to the circumstances under which he was com- 
missioned to continue the Nazm al-Jawhar. In contrast, 
there is no other place where Yahya b. Sa°id describes 
the ill treatment of Christians by their Muslims overlords 
So bitterly or with equal outspokenness. °4 

While it would be obvious, even without his auto- 
biographical statements, that Yahya b. Sa°id was a Chris- 
tian, his Byzantine nationality is far less easily 
detectable. His description of diplomatic relations and 
border warfare contains no exaltation at the victories of 


the Byzantines or condemnation of their Muslim enemies. 
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Moreover, he incorporated Thabit b. Sinan's report of the 
ruthless methods Nicephoros Phocas employed in his Syrian 
campaigns into his own summary of Phocas' reign, as has 
been seen. 

Suppression of information was one of the chief 
means available to medieval Arabic chronographers for 
expressing prejudice, given their conception cf history as 
the transmission of facts.?? Only one case has come to 
light where Yahya b. Said may have intentionally sup- 
pressed information in a way that would reflect favorably 
on the Byzantine Empire. He himself either altered or 
accepted the alteration of a report taken from the prob- 
ably pro-Hamdanid chronicle of al-Shimshati of the Byzan- 
tine defeat in the "Battle of the Ford" in 994 so that it 
throws the blame for urging battle upon the Byzantines’ 
Aleppan allies rather than on a particular Byzantine 
general. °® But, despite this case, this is a commendable 
record. 

Yahya b. Sa°id appears to have been neutral in the 
conflict between Fatimids and “Abbasids for the leadership 
of Islam. He has drawn on sources from both camps. 

Thabit b. Sinan, although not a Muslim, frequented the 
CAbbasid court, and Ibn Zulaq and al-Musabbihi, if not 
actually Isma ili themselves, which is distinctly possible, 


were sympathetic to Isma°ilism. 
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In particular, his excursus on the history of the 
Fatimids through the caliphate of al-Mahdi, the first 
Fatimid caliph (297-322/909-934) merits attention. When 
he traces the origins of the Fatimid dynasty to Muhammad 
b. Isma^Cil b. Jaffar b. Muhammad b. Sali b. al-Husayn b. 
CAlÍ b. Abu Talib, he accepts the classic Fatimid genea- 
logy.?7 He does not, however, say how the imamate passed 
from Muhammad b. Ismail to CUabydallah al-Mahdi. 

In addition, most manuscripts of the "Continuation," 
including the oldest, refer to al-Mahdi by his correct 
name, “Abdallah. The name by which he is generally known, 
however, is “Ubaydallah, wien anti-Isma°ili historians: 
fixed upon him. 98 

The historical tendency of the passage is obviously 
pro-Fatimid. This is visible in its praise of the char- 
acter of al-Mahdi and of his actions after he took over 
control at Raqgada from his harbinger Abu “Abdallah al- 
Shi^i: “Al-Mahdi exhibited modesty and humility. He 
conferred audiences on the people and [the opportunity of] 
speech and [his] affection upon them and made promises 
which delighted them." 2? There is also an apologia for 
the murder, ordered by al-Mahdi, of Abu CAbdallàh, who 
had spent long years working for the Fatimid victory in 
North Africa. He is accused of failure to carry out 
certain civil duties, alienating the population, and 


90 


jealousy and malicious intentions toward al-Mahdi. The 
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inclusion of this apologia leaves little doubt that Yahya 
b. Sa°id drew the facts of his excursus on early Isma ilism 
in North Africa from a source of properly Isma ili 


Fatimid authorship. 

Moreover, he was aware of the major points differen- 
tiating IsmaCilism from Sunni Islam. Speaking of the ap- 
pearance of al-Darazi, whom he believes to be the initial 
public advocate of al-Hakim's divinity, he says: 


By my life, since their first appearance, the 
claim was made by al-Hakim's ancestors, the 


“alid caliphs, to a set of beliefs [madhhab] 
not far from this [the Druze] doctrine. It 
was that they were divinities who descended 

to the earth in human form, and they possess 
from the Most High a heavenly light dwelling 
in them. He appears in every age and time in 
the form of a man from among humanity. The 
kings of the world are dependent on them, and 
they are among mankind, which does not deserve 
them. 

They persist in hiding this set of beliefs 
of theirs from those who differ from them. To 
others belonging to the general body of Muslims 
they declare that the possessor of power 


(Sahib al-amr) among them is the imam of God 
and his deputy (Khalifa) on earth and his proof 
(hujja) to his people and that the Imamate is 


superior to the office of prophet (Nubuwa). It 
rested in.Adam and was transmitted to Noah and 


to Ibrahim and to Moses and to so-and-so and 
So-and-so and so-and-so and from him to his son 
al-Husayn and from one after another, father to 


son, down to “Abđallāh al-Mahdi the SAlid, who 
appeared in the Maghrib, and then from each of 
those exercising power to his son after him. 

In this manner power is passed eternally among 
them, and one will appear who will subjugate the 
whole inhabited world and consolidate his 
authority according to his will, and will remain 
in his kingdom until God awakens those who are 
in [their] graves. 
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This thumbnail sketch of Isma°ili doctrine is accurate on 
most points. The "principle" that the Imamate is superior 
to the office of Prophecy, that is, the imam is superior 
in the hierarchy of Islam to the Prophet Muhammad, is a 
common exaggeration of classical doctrine found in popular 
Isma^ilism. The misattribution of this belief, however, 
is balanced by the knowledge that the IsmaCili sect main- 
tained a division between the internal covert doctrine of 
the movement and the doctrine which it openly professed. 

No other passages in the "Continuation" are compar- 
able to this. Presumably, Yahya b. Sa°id included this 
one because of its timeliness; he was writing when the 
Druze were still a new phenomenon. This passage tells us 
nothing new about Isma°ilism, but a great deal about 
Yahya b. Sa°id's interest in the beliefs of other groups, 
his willingness to investigate them with an open mind, and 
his capacity to understand them. It also shows that he 
was sufficiently well connected to have access to compe- 
tent informants on the nature of Isma°ilism. 

The one group for whose doctrine Yahya b. safia 
had no tolerance was the Druze. He accuses them of 
dropping all the requirements of Islam--fasting, prayer, 
the responsibility to make the Hajj--of preaching license 
and incest, of defiling mosques and Qur'ans, and of 
cursing the prophets. For what he writes about the 


earliest history of the Druze he was almost certainly 
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dependent on the oral reports of Egyptian sources, pro- 
bably members of the Melkite community with whom he. 
retained personal ties after emigrating from Egypt in 
405/1014-1015. It appears that the first public preaching 
of the ideas that later came to form the Druze religion 
took place in Egypt only in 408/1017-1018, which is 
equivalent to the year 1 in the Druze era. 

Like almost everything connected with these last, 
troubled years of al-Hakim's reign, Yahya b. SaCia's 
statements on the appearance of the Druze are controver- 
Sial. He presumably did not intend to distort their 
beliefs, unless this is a unique case of religious pre- 
judice, but he had no direct line into the Druze sect, 
whose members were enjoined to guard the secrecy of its 
articles of faith. He thus was forced to rely on un- 
friendly, and probably inaccurate, outside reports. 

An entrancing but ultimately unanswerable question 
is for whom did Yahya b. Sa°id write. His own statement 
is that an unidentified individual asked him to continue 
Eutychius' history up to the present. It seems reasonable 
to assume, judging from the pre-eminently Christian char- 
acter of Eutychius' work, that it was a fellow Melkite 
Christian who made the request. However, as it stands 
in its third redaction, his "Continuation" shows no sign of 
having been written with a Melkite audience in mind. 


In fact, the emphasis in the chronicle on politics at 
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the highest level, the minimization of the role of indi- 
vidual personalities, and the aversion to fabulous and 
anecdotal material, which is the very fabric of popular 
literature, makes it difficult to deduce for whom he in- 
tended his history. 

Likewise, we are in the dark in respect to the goals 
he had when he wrote his "Continuation." We can hypothe- 
size enjoyably that he wrote the first redaction from 
predominantly Melkite sources to satisfy a Melkite audi- 
ence. Even if there were firm evidence for this propo- 
sition, however, nothing of the supposed original flavor 
of the work has been transmitted to the third redaction. 
The essence of that redaction seems to be a desire to set 
down historical facts in a convenient order and in a 
format that would not frighten away the general reading 
public and yet satisfy the author's own integrity and 
self-conception of his capacities. In the end, it appears 
that his primary allegiance was to the recording of 
events, not to any one certain view of them. 

The question of what were Yahya b. Sa°id's uncon- 
scious prejudices, that is, what would he taciily accept 
and what was beyond the limits of his credibility, is 
naturally more complex than that of his conscious pre- 
judices. This is because evidence of such prejudice is 
not explicitly stated but is detectable only through close 


attention to the nuances and omissions of the chronicle, 
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and, of course, it is impossible to be sure what informa- 
tion he had at his disposal. 

To mention his education and his familial rela- 
tionship to the Patriarch Eutychius is sufficient to show 
that Yahya b. Sa°id belonged to the upper stratum of 
society. When he condemns the Druze for being min al- 
ra^a^, riffraff, he is voicing the superiority he felt 
toward general society.  Proietarian or popular concerns 
Clearly did not interest him. 

Two relatively minor characteristics of the "Con- 
tinuation" are more important than all others in helping 
to determine what are its unconscious prejudices. The 


first has to do with the six documents which Yahya b. 


saia included verbatim in his chronicle. These were: 


l. - The earliest, a letter from the pen of Agapios, 
Patriarch of Antioch, written soon after his 
installation as patriarch, 22 January, 978. In 
this letter he argued, successfully, against the 
claim of Ilya, the Patriarch of Alexandria, that 
such progression in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
contradicted the law of the church, and,despite 
the fact that he was already bishop of Aleppo, 
that his own nomination to the patriarchate of 

Antioch should be recognized as valia.?3 


2-4. Three decrees which al-Hakim issued in the final 


years of his life permitting the reconstruction 
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of Melkite churches and monasteries and the return 
of Christian converts to Islam to their original 
religion under aman, guarantees of protection.?* 
5-6. Arabic translations of the letter which Abgar, the 
King of Edessa, sent to Jesus Christ and the 
letter which Christ sent to Abgar in reply. The 
actual Syriac letters, which were holy relics 
evoking the most sincere veneration, fell into 
Byzantine hands when the Strategos of Sumaysat 
occupied the city of Edessa in October, 1031.95 
All six of the documents which Yahya b. SaCid has chosen 
to reproduce verbatim pertain to Christians. Of those 
that are contemporary (that is, excluding the letters of 
Abgar and Jesus Christ), three of the four have to do par- 
ticularly with Melkite Christians. Thus, Yahya b. Sa^id 
saw as relevant to the contents of his history only 
documents pertaining to Christians, especially to the 
Melkite community. The decrees of al-Hakim were important 
to Egyptian Christians because they documented what was 
a great victory for them: emergence from a period of 
severe persecution and trial. Similarly, the inclusion 
of the texts of the letters of Christ and Abgar betokens 
the tremendous sense of .joy that Christians felt at the 
recovery of those precious relics. 
The second characteristic of his chronicle that 


deserves mention is the composition of the group of 
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individuals for whom Yahya b. Sa°id shows Specific respect: 
they are all, including two or, perhaps, three Byzantine 
emperors, Christians except for the Jewish convert to 
Islam, Yaqub b. Killis. 

These two traits of the "Continuation," the cita- 
tion of only Christian documents and the personal respect 
and biographical interest shown almost exclusively to 
Christians, reveals that his primary allegiance was to 


the Christian faith and the Melkite community. 


Conclusion 

As a literary genre, the chronicle confers slight 
prestige on its practitioner. It would be incorrect, if 
not unfair, to judge the capacities and achievements of 
Yahya b. Saia al-Antaki by his participation in so lowly 
and unglamorous a field of literature. The definition 
of historical writing to which he adhered was a self- 
effacing one which tends to obscure the solidity of his 
contribution. His own conservative conviction that an 
historian ought not to indulge in the interpretation of 
events or the repetition of gossipy stories resulted in a 
work which is neither as colorful nor as explicit as more 
famous histories like Miskawayh's Tajarib al-Umam or Leo 
Diaconus' History. 

The "Continuation" however has several meritorious 
attributes which make it a valuable repository of infor- 


mation for the historical student of this period. Yahya 
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b. Sa°id was resourceful in hunting up sources and critical 
in their use. Sensing the dubiousness of anecdotal and 
conjectural accounts, he almost entirely excluded such 
material from his chronicle. Moreover, he was capable 

of analyzing a question of sources or a textual problem 
and arriving at a plausible solution. Indeed, the little 
of his intellectual composition which shows through the 
impersonality of the chronicle style hints that his mind 
was unusually analytic and undominated by tradition. 
Finally, his belief in the benefits of careful editing 
has added greatly to the value of his history. 

The rewards to be drawn from this combination of 
technical skills are maximized by Yahya b. Sa°id's lack 
of an appreciable conscious prejudice. While it may be 
presumed that he wrote from an upper class and Melkite 
Christian outlook, this viewpoint does not enter per- 
ceptibly into his presentation of historical facts. At 
times it appears that he was aware that facts themselves, 
if sufficiently persuasive, can be far more damning than 
bitter invective and transparent slander. 

Only in his discussion of al-Hakim does Yahya b. 
said operate as a true historian. In that single instance 
he was not satisfied to merely recount facts but attempts 
an interpretation of them. His interpretation, however, 
may in the end owe its effectiveness to the same 
quality--a careful and skeptical attitude toward his 


subject--that makes him a chronicler of the first order. 
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His chronicle is the only contemporary source to 
survive in its author's own words for the history of 
Byzantium and the central Islamic lands, 979-1034. It is 
also the only firsthand description of al-Hakim's reign 
except for the gullible account found in the History of 
Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church. In addition, there is 
no local history dating from the same period for the city 
of Antioch or, for that matter, for any other city in 
north Syria. 

Therefore, even if Yahya b. Sa°id had been a very 
mediocre and ordinary chronicler, the "Continuation" 
would still be important as a major primary source. It 
is very fortunate, on the other hand, that for this 
period of history, which is not well documented, one of 
the chief sources was written by a chronicler with Yahya 
b. Sa°id's mania for precision and capacity for analyzing 
historical material. His narrative, while it contains 
some inaccuracies and, probably, numerous omissions, is 
as close to an authoritative history of the period as 
exists. Despite the restrictions of length which Yahya 
b. Sa°id set for himself, he did a masterly job of syn- 
thesizing a disparate group of sources into a cogent and 
coherent narrative. The product is a valuable source for 
a wide range of historical topics. 

An unusual characteristic of the "Continuation" 


is its harmonious treatment of both Christian and Muslim 
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history. In its use of the Muslim era and Muslim sources, 
its essential conception that history is the transmission 
of accurate facts, and its interest in Muslim history, 

it is a Muslim-Arab history. In its general organization, 
use of Christian and Byzantine sources, attention to the 
affairs and hardships of Christians living under Muslim 
rule, its strong interest in the history of Byzantium, 

and its register of the eastern patriarchs, it is a 
Christian-Byzantine history. 

Being both a Muslim-Arab history and a Christian- 
Byzantine one, the "Continuation" is in itself an inter- 
esting historical relic which illustrates how the two 
civilizations blended and adapted at the points where they 
converged. However, that the picture appears so positive 
as it does in the case of Yahya b. Saia al-Antaki's 
continuation of the Nazm al-Jawhar is largely attributable 


to the author's personal acumen and intellectual energy. 
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Footnotes 


line historiographic issues surrounding Yahya b. 
SaCià's history have never been addressed. While it must 
be remembered that the study of both Byzantine and Arabic 
historiography has been neglected, the principal reason 
that students of historiography have failed to take notice 


of Yahya b. SaCid al-Antaki is that his chronicle belongs 


fully neither to the Byzantine nor the the Arab, meaning 
Muslim Arab, traditions of historywriting. The "Contin- 
uation" has been considered briefly in a historiographic 
light only by Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 069-075. M. 
Canard has commented on its value for Byzantine history 

in "Les sources arabes de l'histoire byzantine aux confins 
des Xe et Xle siecles ", REB, 19 (1961), 300-311. 


M, Canard in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
II, 2; 91« 


din this chapter I have used "history" to refer 
to any historical type work unless the distinction is 
specifically made between chronography and true history, 
which implies the author's adoption of a critical 
approach both to materials and to the events he narrates. 


^Wabib Zayat, "Vie du patriarche melkite d'Antioche 
Christophore (d. 967) par le protospathaire Ibrahim b. 
Yuhanna Document inédit du Xe siecle", Le Proche Orient 
Chretien, II (1952), 2, 14. 


Scanard, Byzance et les Arabes, II, 2, 80. 

M. Hodgson, “Al-Darazi and Hamza in the Origin of 
the Druze Religion", JAOS, 82, 1962, 18:  "Antaki's 
description of al-Zahir's advent reads like a restoration 


of an old regime after a puritan revolution." 
"canard, Byzance et les Arabes, II, 2, 89. 


85ee, for instances, Skylitzes, Synopsis, 339, 
where he has combined events taking place in 1000 and 
1022, reversed the direction of Basil IT's march from 
Antioch to Armenia in 1000, and misidentified the Georgian 
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king, Bagrat III, not Georgi I, from whom he received the 
oath of sovereignty in 1000. 


Jon Skylitzes see Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der 


Byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des 
Ostromischen Reiches (527-1453) (Munich, 1891), 138-140; 


G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica I Die Byzantinischen Quellen 
der Geschichte der Türkvólker (Budapest, 1942), 190-193; 
and also the introduction to J. Thurn (ed.), Ioannis 
Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum xii-xlvi. On Zonaras, 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur, 
141-146, and Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 196-198. 


105, Leo Diaconus see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 


Byzantinischen Literatur, 72-74, and Moravcsik, Byzantino- 
turcica, I, 236-238. 


lon Psellos see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 


Byzantinischen Literatur, 174-181; Moravcsik, Byzantino- 
turcica, 265-266; and the introduction to Michael Psellos 
(ed. Émile Renaud) Chronographie (Paris, 1926), I, ix-lx. 


12 ; "UA f 
On Kekaumenos see Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 


201-202, and especially, P. Lemerle, 'Prolegomenes à une 
édition critique et commentée des "Conseils et Récits" de 
Kékauménos', Académie Royale de Belgique, Mémoires, Classe 
des Lettres, 54 (1960-1961), 1-119; also the introduction 
to G. Litavrin, Sovety i Rasskazy Kekavmena (Moscow, 1972), 


which includes a new edition, translation into Russian, 
and commentary. 


7^5 

^"It can be said that the history of the reigns of 
Basil II, Constantine VIII, and Romanos III Argyros is 
still waiting to be written. The only scholar who has 
Studied them in depth was the famous French Byzantinist 
Gustave Schlumberger, whose magisterial three volume 
history of the Byzantine Empire between 969 and 1057, 
L'Epopée Byzantine à la fin de Xe siècle (Paris, 1985-1905) 
is now three-quarters of a century old. While this enor-, 
mous work marked a great step forward in its time, L'Epopee 
Byzantine was essentially a brave attempt to set out the 
brilliant story of the late Macedonian dynasty in a con- 
tinuous narrative.  Schlumberger, who was a prodigiously 
prolific historian, worked hastily to accomplish the huge 
task which he had begun. Up to the present the massive 
facade of Schlumberger's work and the extreme meagerness 
of the Greek sources have stood as obstacles to the con- 
tinued investigation of these three reigns. What is needed 
now is careful history based on a thorough analysis of all 


the sources and satisfactory to modern standards of scholar- 
ship. 
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l^vanya, PO, 8/ 706. 


a Gerland, "Die Grundlagen der Byzantinischen 


Geschichtschreibung", B, 8, 1933, 97, touches on the 
tradition of Church History in the early Byzantine empire. 


mic Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography 
(second edition, Leiden, 1968), 138. 


l'yanya, PO, 8/706. 


189xazm al-Jawhar in CSCO, series 3, 7, 69-88, and 


the "Continuation", 252-273, in the same volume. 


l)yahya, PO, 49-65/747-763. 


20 According to the definition of R. J. H. Jenkins, 
"The Chronology and Accuracy of the "Logothete" for the 
years A.D. 867-913', DOP, 19 (1965), 91. 


2lon the Seleucid era see V. Grumel, La Chronologie 


(Paris, 1958), 209-210, where citations to more special- 
ized works are given. 


??^ozen, Imperator Vasilij, 081. 


*3vahya, PO, 71/769, CSCO, 243. 


24 Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 053-054, citing Yahya, 
Ta'rikh, Bibliotheque Nationale ms. Arabe 291 and the ms. 
in the Leningrad Public Library (to my knowledge, no 
catalogue available). 


250he basmalah is the name for the sacred Muslim 


formula b'ism Illah al-rahmàn al-rahim: In the name of 


God the Blessed the Merciful. As a rule it is used by 
Muslims to introduce a piece of writing or a particular 
section or chapter thereof. 


?Óvahya, PO, 273-277/481-485. The fervor of this 
controversy can be seen from The Chronicle of Matthew of 
Edessa, trans. A. Dostourian, Ph.D. thesis, Rutgers 
University, 1972, 48-51. Matthew writes: "In these days 
a great disturbance took place in the city of Constantino- 
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ple and in the whole empire of the Greeks, because on 

the important feast day of Easter, the Greeks had fallen 
into error concerning the celebration of the holy day of 
the Resurrection, (that is to say) of Easter. . .The whole 
Greek nation fell into error concerning Holy Easter, and 
much affliction fell upon the holy church of Constantino- 
ple and especially upon the divinely-established city of 
Jerusalem, fcr puffed up with arrogance these Greeks had 
transferred Easter to the day of Palm Sunday." 


271bid., 277-218/485-486. 


28 consult particularly the appendix to Chapter 2, 


where passages Yahya b. Sa°id has taken from Thabit b. 
Sinan are listed. 


22csco, 243; for other references see chapter 9, 


footnote 87. 


304sco, 243-244; al-Musabbihi in Becker, Beiträge 


zur Geschichte Agyptens, 80; al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 174. 
See chapter 9 for a discussion of this embassy. 


3lyanys, PO, 10/708. 


3?Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 387-389. 


3)vahya, PO, 191/399. 


‘canard, who has noted this confusion, Dynastie 
des H'amdanides, 845-846, fn. 267, overlooked Yahya b. 
Sa°id's statement that only the Buyid investment of Amida 


led Abu Taghlib to flee to Syria. He apparently thought 
Yahya b. sa^ià repeated Miskawayh's information. 


350£ course, one does not know whether Yahya b. 
Sa°id would have followed the same principle if he had 
been writing a larger historical work. Thus, as far as I 
can tell, his pattern of avoiding conjectural and sticking 
to factual statements represents a conception of history. 
Admittedly, it may have been a means toward finding a 
middle way between excessive length and unsuitable brevity. 
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36pozen, Imperator Vasilij, 265-266. 


Jyanya, PO, 227-231/435-439. 


38rbn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 33-39; 


Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 208-217; 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 85-89; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 
3685, l19v-21v. 


39abib Zayat, "Vie du patriarche melkite d'Antioche 
Christophore (d. 967) par le protospathaire Ibrahim b. 
Yuhanna Document inédit du Xe siécle", Le Proche Orient 
Chrétien, II, 2, 11-38; 333-366. 


^Üvanya, PO,.10/708. 


4libid., 11/709. 


42ibid., 11-12/709-710. 


436r the most recent discussion see M. Canard, 


"La date des expéditions mésopotamiennes de Jean Tzimiscés", 
Mélanges Henri Grégoire, II. Annuaire de l'Institut de 
Philologie et d'Hist. orient. et slaves, X, 1960, 99-108, 
which includes bibliography. 


44v. Adontz, "Tornik le Moine", B, 13 (1938), 144- 
145, and the discussion in Chapter 7 of this dissertation, 
including fn. 42. 


455ee chapter 8 of this dissertation, especially 
fn. 9. 


48 see chapter 8 of this dissertation. 


47 Skylitzes, Synopsis, 332-333; Psellos, Chrono- 
graphie, 8; PO, 211-213/419-420. 


481 bn Shahram's tadhkira of his embassy to Byzan- 


tium in Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 
29-39; Saba al-“Aziz b. Yusuf al-Shirazi, "Letter concern- 


ing the Peace Treaty with the Byzantines", Rasa'il, Ms. 
Peterman 406, Ahlwardt 8625, Berlin, 16b-17b, paraphrased 
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in Bürgel, Die Hofkorrespondenz Sadud al-Daulas, 155-156, 
and the letters of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sabi given in 


M. Canard, "Deux documents Arabes sur Bardas Skleros", 


Actes du Ve Songz’ d'Etudes iiontines. Studi Bizan- 
-ini i Neoellenici, V (Rome, 1939), 60-61. 


493 566 the discussion of these negotiations in 
Chapter 7. 


PÜskylitzes, Synopsis, 333-334; Psellos, Chrono- 


graphie, 7-8. 


Sly anya, 211-212; see Zakkar, Emirate of Aleppo, 


52-54, for criticism of the story of Salih's escape. 


52 he actual division in the text between what 


was written in the Egyptian period and what was written 
later at Antioch appears to come at PO, 300/508 after 


Yahya b. Sa°id mentioned the vizirate of al-Husayn b. 
Tahir al-Wazzan, which ended with his execution 11 
Jumada II, 405/ 6 December, 1014. 


PJvahya b. Sa°id's statement, PO, 10/708, that he 


used his Egyptian sources in two groups, which differed 

so greatly that he was forced to completely rewrite his 
chronicle when he came upon the second group, suggests 
that he originally wrote it from Christian sources in 
possession of the Melkite community and only later gained 
access to Muslim sources, which presented a much different 
picture. 

At Antioch he found local Christian sources, from 
which came the introduction of the Seleucid chronology 
into his work, and, probably, also copies of actual Byzan- 
tine historical works, either written in Greek or trans- 
lated into Arabic. There is also no reason to doubt that 
there was a flourishing tradition of local historiography 
in the towns of North Syria. This may have been an addi- 
tional group of sources to which he had access. 


S4sosenthal, History of Muslim Historiography, 


556. Wiet, Histoire de la nation Égyptienne, IV, 
' Égypte arabe (Paris, 1937), 225. 


56vahyā, CSCO, 218. 
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571bid., 214. 


58tn contrast to the view of Canard, "Fatimids", 


E. "The destruction of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the orders of al-Hakim was probably one of the causes 


of the breaking off of commercial relations ordered by 
Basil in 406/1015-1016." However, he mentions no other 


cause, not even the Fatimid coup in Aleppo. This is 
clearly a violation of the spirit of the source. 


PPvahya, PO, 211, 222/419, 430. 


6Ünosenthal, History of Muslim Historiography, 62. 


Sla; J. H. Jenkins, "The Classical Background of 


the Scriptores Post Theophanem", DOP, 8 (1954), in general. 


62vahyā, PO, 48-49, 58/747-748, 756. 


63rbiad., 127-128/825-826. 


ots comparison of PO, 127-128/825-826 with the 


necrology of Nicephoros Phocas found in Sibt b. al-Jawzi, 


Mir'at al-Zaman, Karagelebizade, 284, in the Suleymaniye 
Library, Istanbul, 128B-129A, indicates a shared source. 


This must have been Thabit b. Sinan, who was Sibt's 
premier and fundamental source until A.H. 360. In addi- 
tion, Thabit is explicitly cited at the beginning of the 


necrology of Nicephoros. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, VIII, 
607, under A.H. 359 also reproduces part of the same 
passage. All three say that Nicephoros chose the season 
when the crops were standing ripe in the fields for cam- 
paigning: he burnt the harvest, led off numerous captives, 
and left death and destruction where he passed. There 
are obvious verbal congruencies in all three examples. 


O5vahya, PO, 127-128/825-826. 


66y, Siuziumov, "Ob Istochnikakh Leva Diakona i 
Skilitsii", Vizantiiskoe Obozrenie, 2 (1916), 123, has 
suggested that Yahya b. Sa^ id might have shared Leo: 


Diaconus' pro-Phocan source (he also used an anti-Phocan 
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Source). Siuziumov comments: "Like Leo Diaconus, 

Yahya does not describe the negative traits of Nicephoros' 
reign. The opinions of both authors in respect to this 
emperor are identical. . .Obviously, Yahya also had a 


source favorably-disposed to Nicephoros. Whether this was 
the same as Leo Diaconus' and Skylitzes' common source or 


the version of the same source reached Yahya thanks to a 


second source is unknown. But in any case these details 
and the trait of their official origin were known to 
Byzantine historical literature of this time." 


S7 vahya, CSCO, 248-249. 


6815id., 248-249. 


69» sellos, Chronographie, 18-24. 


7Üyahya, CSCO, 272-273. 


7lokylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, 375-391, and 
Psellos, Chronographie, 32-52 for the Constantinopolitan 
view of the reign of Romanos III. 


720n the history of the monastery of the Holy Mother 
of Peribleptos, see R. Janin, Les eglises et les monasteres 
de Constantinople (Paris, 1953), 227f£f. 


3 see Chapter 1, the conclusion to Chapter 4, and 


Chapter 5. 


7454 is the opinion of Yahya, PO, 226/434, that 


Ibn Killis ccnverted during the reign of Kafur. In this 


he is followed by M. Canard, "Ibn Killis", EI’, III, 840- 
841, who says that a prospect of the vizirate prompted his 
conversion. In contrast, Becker, "Ibn Killis", EI, II, 
398-399, places his conversion after he entered al- 


C. , 
Mu"izz's service. 


T5vahyā, PO, 225-226/433-434. However, Yahya b. 


Sa^ià does not mention the dramatic speech which is often 
attributed to him. According to Yahya b. Sa°id, he was 
already dead when al-°Aziz arrived. See Chapter 5, fn. 142. 
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TÓrbid., 299-300/507-508. 


77tbid., 197-198/405-406. 


78tbid., 309/517. 


een E. v. Grunebaum, Medieval Islam (Chicago, 


1946), 13. 


80 sce Chapter 5 for a discussion of these accusa- 


tions. 


Sl yahya, PO, 17/715, "wa kana rajulan zaliman 


kathiran ma yasghia ila samāf al-si°ayat wa qabuliha wa 
yuhliku al-mus^à bihiwa'Emuntasih fihi wa ya'ti alayhi. 


82'bid., 10/717. 


831bid., 20-21/718-719. 


84 nother passage, Ibid., 101-105/799-803, which is 


comparable to the description of the injustice visited on 
the Patriarch Eutychius is a story of the tribulations and 


martyrdom of Yuhanna b. Jami^, Patriarch of Jerusalem (353- 
355/963-966). The Patriarch clashed with the Ikhshidid 
governor Muhammad b. Isma^il b. al-Sanajji, who is said to 
have exacted more than the customary courtesy gifts. The 


governor refused to heed his master Kafur, who gave orders 
to desist from molesting the Patriarch. Finally, a mob, 
which broke into the Church of the Resurrection and pillaged 
it, murdered the Patriarch and burned his body. The account 
includes a statement that Jews did more destruction and 
plundering than did the Muslims. This tale is probably 

from an hag.iographical source. 


85v. Rosenthal, the leading authority, writes, 


"Historians did not intend to 'color' history. . .[They] 
did not consider themselves justified to change the details 
of or to reinterpret a transmitted factual report." 

"[The historian's] main weapon was his freedom to 
omit material from his sources or to add material from 
other sources which must not always have been historical 
in the proper sense, and this was expected from him." 
History of Muslim Historiography, 63-64. 
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860n this report itself see Chapter 3, Part 1; on 
the battle itself Chapter 8 and fn. 61. 


87vahya8, PO, 50/748. 


88rbid., 49-50/747-748; D. R. W. Bryer, "The Origins 
of the Druze Religion", Part I, 59 and fn. 43, points out 


that CUbaydallàh is the name given “Abdallah al-Mahdi by 
hostile historians. 


89:bid., 58/756. 


90rbiad., 58-60/756-758. 


9lesco, 220. 


92... 
Ibid., 224. 


?3po, 172-181/380-389. 


940sco, 229-231, 232-233. 


95:pid., 263, 264. 


PART III 


BYZANTINE EASTERN POLICY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH ARMENIA, GEORGIA, AND THE 


ARAB STATES, 976-1025 
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CHAPTER 7 


BYZANTINE EASTERN POLICY, 976-989: 


DEFENDING THE THRONE 


The death of John Tzimiskes on January 11, 976 
brought Basil II and Constantine VIII, the sons of Romanos 
II and his Empress Theophano, possession of the Byzantine 
throne. Basil was eighteen years old and his brother 
sixteen.l Nicephoros II Phocas and John Tzimiskes, who 
had shared successively the title of Emperor with Basil 
and Constantine, had been great Asian landholders and two 
of the most distinguished warriors in Byzantine history. 
Their principal military legacy was a series of vastly 
successful military campaigns against the Arabs, which 
had advanced Byzantium's frontier from the Taurus moun- . 
tains into north Syria. In their victories some have 
Seen the first awakening of Christian crusader zeal.” 

Tzimiskes died right after the completion of a 
Syrian campaign, which allegedly took him as far south 
as Mt. Tabor in Palestine.? During this campaign Tzimiskes 
established a Byzantine outpost at “Arqa, only twenty- 
two kilometres from the important port city of Tripoli. 


Running east from Carga, the Byzantine-Arab border turned 
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north at Jusiyya and ran along the western edge of the 
territories of Hims, Hama, Shayzar, Apamea (see map) to 


5 


the Nahr (river) CAfrin.? From Barsaya the border went 


east, passing on the north side of Killiz, to the Nahr 
al-Sajur and along its course to the Euphrates. At 
Samosata the border crossed to the east bank of the 
Euphrates and skirted the northern third of the Jazira, 
known as the Diyar Bakr.” Encompassing the Armenian 
province of Taraun, which the emperor Nicephoros Phocas 
had annexed in 967-968, it ran roughly north toward 
Theodosiopolis (modern Erzurum), joining the upper course 
of the Araxes, which disected the Armenian province of 
Basean (Greek: Phasiane), everything to the north and 
west being Byzantine territory.? North of Theodosiopolis 
was the long-established theme of Chaldia with its capital 
at Trebizond; it is not known how far to the east it 
extended at this time. There was also an isolated Byzan- 
tine outpost at Soteroupolis, which was east of the mouth 
of the Chorokh river on the Black Sea; the authority 

of the strategos of Soteroupolis probably did not reach 
beyond the walls of the city itself.” 

In 975 Byzantine territory adjoined Fatimid only at 
the southern tip of the protrusion along the coastal 
mountain chains. Tripoli was in Fatimid hands but Cairo 
did not yet hold secure possession of Damascus. Byzantium 


had bound to it the western Hamdanid amirate centered on 
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Aleppo, which Sayf al-Dawla had founded, by a treaty con- 
cluded in 359/968-969. Forced on Qarghuwayh, one of Sayf 
al-Dawla's ghilman who ruled Aleppo briefly following the 
death of the amir, it openly proclaimed the subordinate 
and tributary relationship between the amirate and By- 
zantium. It is this treaty which describes the Byzantine 
border in Syria in the 970's. 

Ruling at Hims was Sayf al-Dawla's son Sa^d al- 
Dawla Abu al-Ma°ali, whom Qarghuwayh had expelled from 
Aleppo. Abu Taghlib, son of Nasir al-Dawla, the founder 
of the eastern Hamdanid amirate with its capital at Mosul, 
ruled over Mayyafariqin and the Diyar Bakr and possibly 
territory as far north as Bitlis at the western tip of 
Lake van. 19 It Appear that Muslims, possibly the last 
amir of the Qaysid dynasty, whose capital had been at 
Manzikert, ruled the towns of Khlat? (Arabic: Khilat; 
Greek: Chliat), Archesh (Arabic:  Arjish; Greek: Artzesion). 
and Berkri (Arabic: Barkiri; Greek:  Perkri) on the north 
side of Lake Van, but it is not definitely known who ac- 
tually was in control of them from 964 until the rebellion 
of Skleros, 976-979. + David of Upper Tao, an Iberian 
Bagratid who was the most important political figure of 
his time in Georgia, held the section of Basean south and 
east of the Araxes. The Armenian-populated territories 
belonging to David and the Muslim rulers of Lake Van and 


Apahunik® (the Armenian province in which Manzikert was 
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located) in effect isolated the Armenian kingdoms farther 
east from Byzantium.  Armenians also formed a significant, 
perhaps dominant, portion of the population of the Byzan- 
tine lands east of the line Sebastea-Caesarea-Tarsos.!? 

At the beginning of the tenth century Armenia had 
been united under the suzerainty of a single king of the 
Bagratid dynasty. In 908 the Artsrunid dynasty seceded 
to form a separate kingdom in the great southern province 
of Vaspurakan. In 961 another separate kingdom, Vanand, 
with its capital at Kars, was established in part of the 
realm of the Bagratid king of kings. In 970 the process 
Of secession repeated itself in the district of Siuniq in 
eastern Armenia. 

The kingdom of Vaspurakan also underwent feudal 
division at the time of king Apusahl-Hamazasp's death in 
972. The eldest son Ashot-Sahak, as king (972-983), re- 
ceived Vaspurakan proper while the fiefs of Anzevatsik? 
and Bshtunik^, respectively southeast and south of Lake 
Van, were given to his two brothers. 

The legacy of Nicephoros II Phocas and John 
Tzimiskes was at least twofold: it provided for terri- 
torial expansion into Arab--Syrian and Mesopotamian-- 
territory and for the co-rule beside the legitimate 
emperors of the Macedonian dynasty of a prominent soldier, 
whose support within the military legitimized the actual 
conduct by him of the daily affairs of the Byzantine 


Empire. 
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Candidates for the mantle of Phocas and Tzimiskes 
raised two great rebellions which dominated the first 
fifteen years (976-990) of the reign of Basil II, who 
quickly showed himself as the stronger of the two young 
emperors. These rebellions greatly influenced the direc- 
tion in which relations with the neighborhing eastern 


states and rulers would ultimately develop. 


The Rebellion of Bardas Skleros, 976-979 

The first of the rebellions was in favor of Bardas 
Skleros. He was John Tzimiskes' brother-in-law and chief 
lieutenant.  Tzimiskes' death, January 11, 976, placed 
Skleros precariously at the mercy of the Parakoimomenos 
Basil Lekapenos. Basil, the illegitimate son of Romanos 
I Lekapenos, had taken part in the conspiracy to place 
Tzimiskes on the imperial throne and had been a powerful 
figure in the palace throughout his reign. After 
Tzimiskes' death, with the possible exception of Bepdss- 
Skleros, he was the most powerful man in the Empire, and, 
importantly, he was also in Constantinople, the center 
of the Empire. Basil Lekapenos ordered the demotion of 
Skleros from the position of stratelates with authority 
over all the military forces in the east to dux of the 
tagmata in the Mesopotamian theme. According to Yahya b. 
Sac id, Skleros was appointed governor of Hanzit and al- 
Khalidiyyat, a locality in West Armenia not yet iden- 


tifiea.i? 
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So far as the sources permit a conclusion, Skleros' 
motives in rebelling were primarily personal. A very 
ambitious man, he was suddenly demoted, and his hopes of 
following Tzimiskes as co-emperor and the actual ruler 
of the Empire, which had once appeared quite promising, 
disappeared, very possibly for good. The fact that it 
was a eunuch, the stratopedarch Peter (sometimes errone- 
ousiy referred to as Peter Phocas; in fact, he had formerly 
been in the service of Phocas) who succeeded Skleros in 
command of all the Byzantine forces in the east, may have 
been especially painful for him. 14 Possibly it was the 
usurpation of power by eunuchs, Basil Lekapenos and 
Peter, that particularly angered the Anatolian military, 
which, according to the eleventh-century historian and 
polymath Michael Psellos, joined wholeheartedly in 
Skleros' cause. 1? For the eunuchs represented a 
Constantinople-based element of power in the state com- 
pletely separate from the generals of the famous Anatol- 
ian military families. 

Skleros' revolt must have begun in or before early 
May, 976 because Yahya b. Sa°id relates that on May 28, 
976 Theodore, the Melkite patriarch of Antioch, died in 
Tarsos on his way by boat to Constantinople: "At the 
beginning of Skleros' rebellion the Emperor Basil had 
sent to Theodoros, the Patriarch of Antioch, and summoned 
him to Constantinople and sent him a boat that he might 


go by sea, and he went although ill..."li8 
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Skleros' first step was to establish a base camp 
and secure refuge at Kharput in the Mesopotamian theme. 
Kharput (Armenian:  Kharberd; Arabic: Hisn Ziyad) was 
located in a predominantly Armenian-populated district. 
The Armenian soldiers and population overwhelmingly went 
over to Skleros. Grigor and Bagrat, the sons of the 
Prince of Taraun, whom Nicephoros Phocas had despoiled of 
his lands in 966-967, joined Skleros along with Zaphranik, 
the prince of Mokk^. The Armenians were the first, 
Johannes Skylitzes says, to join the revolt and to salute 
Skleros as emperor. A great multitude of Orthodox Byzan- 
tines, Armenians, and Muslims rallied to Skleros' cause, 
according to Yahya b. Sa“id. Skleros also concluded a 
Marriage alliance with Abu Taghlib, the Hamdanid amir of 
Mosis: Wh held Mayyafarigin and Amida at this time. Abu 
Taghlib gave Skleros three hundred horsemen and a large 
amount of noney. 1? 

In the summer of 976 Skleros began the march to 
Constantinople. From Kharput he went to Melitene (Arabic: 
Malatya) where he seized the financial officer (basalig) 
of the city, from whom he extracted six gintars of gold-- 
42,000 gold pieces in ati? Skleros found ready support 
among Melitene's ethnically and religiously heterogeneous 
population. It was only after he had reached Melitene 
that Skleros proclaimed himself emperor, according to 


Yahya b. Sac ig, P 


The first counter-action Basil Lekapenos took was 
p order Michael Burtzes, the commander at Antioch, to 
join the governor of Tarsos, who is identified only as a 
member of the Maleinos family. He was almost certainly 
Eustathios Maleinos. Burtzes found it particularly dif- 
ficult to decide which side to support in the rebellion. 
One of the original conquerors of Antioch, he had joined 
Tzimiskes in the murder of Nicephoros Phocas and had been 
one of Skleros' companions when the latter was stratelates. 
At the same time that he demoted Skleros, the 
Parakoimomenos, holding Burtzes in particular suspicion, 
had commissioned him magister and appointed him dux at 
Antioch in order to separate him from Skleros. 

Skleros chose to take the southern route toward 
Constantinople. In the Armenian district of Jayhan, which 
bordered on the district of Melitene, Skleros first 
clashed with Maleinos and Burtzes.? In defeat Maleinos 
fled to his estate in Cappadocia while Burtzes fell back 
to a fortress he possessed in the Anatolikon theme. 2+ 

Skleros continued his progress toward Cappadocian 
Caesarea. At the pass of Koukou Lithos (the location is 
unidentified) Eustathios Maleinos defeated a scouting party 
preceding Skleros' main force. 2? As the imperial forces 
were closely watching the Taurus passes through which they 
judged the rebels must pass, Skleros procrastinated be- 


fore crossing the Taurus mountains until an Armenian, 


Sahakios Vrahamios, one of the co-conspirators in the 
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plot against Nicephoros Phocas, convinced him to push on 
toward Caesarea.?? An inferior force in a commanding 
position could annihilate a much larger force in one of 
these defiles. In three days' time Skleros' army arrived 
at Lapara, a locality better known under the name Lykandos, 
not far from Tzamandos. Meanwhile, the stratopedarchos 
and trapezitos Peter, commander of all the loyal imperial 
forces in the east, having joined Eustathios Maleinos 
with a large army, marched by night to take up positions 
opposite Skleros' forces, but both sides were loathe to 
rush into battle. Finally, Skleros put the loyal forces 
to flight by means of a stratagem.  Skylitzes tells how 
one merning the rebels conspicuously prepared their morn- 
ing meal. Then, at a pre-arranged signal, Skleros' men 
attacked. The loyal troops, although unsuspecting, never- 
theless were able to resist for some time until Skleros 
succeeded in outflanking them with a force of mercenary 
soldiers. Allegedly, the first to flee was Burtzes, the 
Dux of Antioch, although Skylitzes does not know whether 
he acted out of cowardice or wickedness. Both motives 


were rumored. °4 


Neither Yahya b. Sa°id nor Skylitzes dates the great 
battle at Lapara-Lykandos.  Schlumberger rejects a date 
in the second half of 977, preferring instead autumn, 
976.25 Probably the true date is somewhere between these 


two. 
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Yahya b. Sa°id says that Skleros then besieged 
Burtzes on his own lands in the Anatolikon theme. This 
action must have followed the victory of Lykandos and the 
subsequent occupation of Tzamandos and Caesarea, which 
would have opened the route to the Anatolikon theme to 
Skleros.  Burtzes had already notified his eldest son, 
whom he had left as his deputy at Antioch, to turn the 
city over to the Basilikos Kulayb and go to join his 
father. It was a precaution Burtzes took in order to 
remain uninvolved in the rebellion. But to no avail; he 
was drawn into the rebellion when Skleros took him 
prisoner. Kulayb later surrendered Antioch to Skleros' 
representatives and was himself posted to serve as 
basilikos at Melitene.?9 

Meanwhile, Skleros had also gained control of the 
Cibyrrhaeot fleet based at Antalya, through a mutiny in 
favor of Manuel Kourtikios, whom he had sent to seize the 


£l1eet.?7 


At this point, with a great part of Anatolia al- 
ready in Skleros' hands, the deteriorating situation called 
for new and drastic measures on the part of the 
Parakoimomenos and the young co-emperors. The Emperor's 
protovestiarios Leo was sent out from Constantinople with 
quasi-tyrannical powers, enabling him to promote defectors 
from the rebel ranks and reward them financially. He 
could do all that an emperor could do, without worrying 


about exceeding his power. 
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Leo joined forces with the Stratopedarchos Peter at 
Kotuaeion (modern Kütahya) in Phrygia while Skleros was at 
the imperial estate of Mesanakta at Dipotamos, located 
by the Lake of the Forty Martyrs (the modern Aksehir 
Golu). Skleros was apparently following a westward route 
from Caesarea via Philomelion toward Kotuaeion, which 
blocked the route to Constantinople.?? 

Leo's efforts to woo away Skleros' followers led 
to nothing, and in despair Leo set out from Kotuaeion to- 
ward the east, bypassing Skleros' forces by night. So 
unexpected an action threw confusion into the rebel ranks. 
To quell the fears that rose among his adherents for the 
relatives they had left in the east, Skleros sent Michael 
Burtzes and Romanos Taronites after Leo to neutralize his 
force but with orders to refrain from battle as far as 
that was possible.?? 

The unexpected passage of a caravan taking the 
annual tribute from the Hamdanid amirate of Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople forced Burtzes to disregard his orders. With 
the caravan as a prize the Protovestiarios Leo and Burtzes 
clashed near the fortress of Oxylithos. The loyal troops 
under Leo gained a complete victory.  Burtzes lost many 
of his soldiers, especially Armenians, whom the loyalists 
killed when they took them prisoner on the grounds that 
the Armenians were believed to have been the first to 


revolt. 2° Shortly afterwards Skleros regained the 
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initiative in a battle at Rageas (the location of which 
is unidentified). The Protovestiarios Leo was taken 
prisoner, and the Stratopedarchos Peter may have been 
killed there.?! 

At approximately the same time, however, the victory 
off Abydos of a fleet commanded by Theodore Karantenos 
over the Cibyrrhaeot fleet, which had previously defected 
to Skleros, relieved Constantinople from the threat of 
simultaneous land and sea attacks.?? 

Skleros followed up his victory at Rageas by invest- 
ing and laying siege to Nicaea. As time passed, Skleros 
became increasingly more anxious to gain possession of 
Nicaea and to continue on to Constantinople. Therefore, 
he allowed the garrison with its commander Manuel Erotikos 
and the Nicaean population to withdraw in safety from 
the city to Constantinople, where they would increase the 
number of mouths to be fed during the eventual siege.?? 

In Constantinople, the Parakoimomenos, having 
exhausted every possible alternative course of action, 
recalled Bardas Phocas from the isle of Chios where he 
had passed seven years in exile after the rebellion he had 
inspired against John Tzimiskes, and also the 
Parakoimomenos, was suppressed in 970. That Basil 
Lekapenos waited until so late to call on Phocas testifies 


to the depth of the fears and suspicions he felt toward 


the house of Phocas. Since Yahya b. Sa? ia says that his 
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recall took place in the second year of the revolt, it 
must have been ordered before May, 978.34 Phocas was ap- 
pointed magister and domestic of the schools. 

At this point, Skleros' fortunes had reached their 
apex. His troops had occupied Abydos and the Asiatic 
shore of the Hellespont and were poised for the attack on 
the capital. According to Psellos, all the imperial 
infantry forces had gone over to Skleros. The Armenian 
Asolik says that the imperial forces relied on the troops 
of Byzantium (Constantinople), Thrace, Macedonia, and of 
all the western nations. Apparently, Bardas Skleros had 
drawn to himself almost all the Asiatic troops of the 
empire. Among these, Armenians must have formed a very 
Significant part, but the assertion of N. Adontz that 
Skleros' army was composed almost exclusively of Armenians 
is pure exaggeration.?? 

Skleros prevented Bardas Phocas from crossing to 
Asia in the vicinity of the Hellespont. Instead, Phocas 
was forced to go by boat from Constantinople to a point 
on the Black Sea coast of Anatolia. From there he made 
his way to Caesarea in Cappadocia, where the Phocas family 
had its lands and enjoyed enthusiastic indigenous support. 
In Caesarea Michael Burtzes, who had returned to the 
cause of the Parakoimomenos and the young emperors, and 


Eustathios Maleinos joined Phocas. 
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There are only two authors--Johannes Skylitzes and 
Yahya b. Sa°id--who recount in detail the rebellion of 
Bardas Skleros. Their accounts, although contradictory 
on many points, can be reconciled to form a coherent nar- 
rative of Skleros' march toward Constantinople. Each 
author makes significant omissions which the other brings 
to light. Yahya, for instance, ignores Skleros' progress 
from the time of his occupation of Tzamandos until the 
appointment of Bardas Phocas as domestic. 

Thereafter in their accounts of Skleros' maneuver- 
ings with Phocas, the stories of Yahya and Skylitzes, while 
not irreconcilable, differ over one point of great sig- 
nificance for subsequent Byzantine-Caucasian relations-- 
whether two or three principal battles were fought be- 
tween Skleros and Phocas. 

Skylitzes believes that three battles took place 
before the rebel movement was quelled. The first of these 
took place at Amorion to which Skleros had been drawn by 
Phocas' invasion of his eastern base areas. Skleros 
managed to defeat Phocas but failed to destroy his army 
which withdrew in orderly fashion to the Charsianon theme. 
In the course of the retreat Bardas Phocas, who was ac- 
companying the rearguard, was the victor in single combat 
with a certain Constantine Gabras. 

Skleros followed Phocas to a place which Skylitzes 
calls Basilika Therma, probably in the Charsianon theme. 


Here again Skleros routed Phocas' troops. 
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Phocas now, according to Skylitzes, went to David, 
the ruler of the Iberians, to request aid. There already 
existed a longstanding friendship between Bardas Phocas 
and David, dating from the time when Phocas had been dux 
of the Chaldean theme, which bordered on Georgia. David 
gave Phocas "not a small army," which he then added to 
the rebel forces that had been regrouped after the defeat 
at Basilika Therma. The armies of Skleros and Phocas 
met for the third and final time on the broad plain of 
Pankaleia by the Halys river where Skleros was camped. 
Phocas saw his troops slowly being pushed back. Suddenly 
risking everything for victory, he rode through the oppos- 
ing phalanxes directly at Bardas Skleros himself. The 
troops stepped aside, happily allowing their generals to 
settle the matter by themselves.  Skleros, although badly 


wounded, managed to flee. His rebellion, however was 


broken. 2° 


This in short is Skylitzes' description of 
Bardas Skleros' rebellion. 

Yahya b. Sacia's information is much less detailed 
than Skylitzes'. In contrast to Skylitzes, he mentions 
only two battles between Phocas and Skleros. The first, 
which Yahya places at Pankaleia (B.n.kaliyya), 10 Dhu 
al-Qa^daa, 367/June 19, 978, Skleros won, although both 
sides suffered a great many casualties. ‘Yahya says the 
second battle began on a Friday and ended on Sunday, 21 


Shaban, 368/March 24, 979. Yahya does not say where 
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this battle, which put an end to Skleros' rebellion, took 


place.?7 


Therefore, according to Yahya b. Sa^id, Pankaleia 
was the first battle between Skleros and Phocas, not the 
final one as Skylitzes says. Leo Diaconus' brief account 
of the revolt is useful in explaining this contradiction. 
Leo, like Yahya, places the first battle at Pankaleia, 
which he calls a plain "suitable for horses" (hippelatos), 
the same term by which Skylitzes describes it. Leo, 
however, rather than locating Pankaleia by the Halys, 
says that in fact it was near Amorion.?? Therefore, as 
N. Adontz has shown, Skylitzes' battle of Amorion must be 
identified with the battle Yahya and Leo Diaconus call 
that of Pankaleia; Yahya says it took place, June 19, 
978.2? Skylitzes has erroneously located Pankaleia near 
the Halys; in all likelihood Pankaleia was the first 
battle between Skleros and Phocas fought near Amorion. 

What then of the battles which Skylitzes says 
followed at Basilika Therma and again at Pankaleia? An 
extraneous source provides a possible answer. It is an 
inscription in the Georgian monastery of Zarzma, fifteen 
kilometres east of Akhaltzikhe in southern Georgia.^*? It 


reads: 


In the name of God, with the intercession of 
the Holy Mother of God, I, John, the son of 
Sula, have built this chapel. In the time 

when in Greece Skleros rebelled, the Curopalates 
David--may God exalt him--helped the Holy 
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Emperor and sent us all on campaign. We 
forced Skleros to flee. In that country, 
which is called Charsanani in a place called 
Sarvenisni, there stands the throne. 


Sarvenisni has been identified with Aquae Saravenae, a hot 
springs thought to be identical to Basilika Therma, the 
site of Skylitzes' second battle. 4+ Charsanani, of course, 
is the Charsianon theme, to which, Skylitzes says, 

Phocas withdrew after his first defeat. However, if the 
authenticity of the Zarzma inscription is accepted, it 
eliminates the occurrence of a second battle at Pankaleia 
or of a third battle in general. In Skylitzes' version 
the third battle was dominated by a quasi-legendary clash 
between two epic heroes.  Professedly the single 

combat between Skleros and Phocas decided the rebellion's 
outcome. 4? 

The deficiency of Skylitzes' account is that it 
fails to explain why Skleros, with his army still intact, 
felt compelled to flee to the territory of Mayyafarigin 
and seek protection from the Buyid amir “adud al-Dawla, 
who had recently seized the city along with the rest of 
the territories belonging to Abu Taghlib. In contrast the 
imperial army had survived several shattering defeats 
without dissolving. The Homeric ending which Skylitzes 
gives to what had been a prolonged, bitterly-contested 
civil war, setting village against village (according to 
the testimony of Asolik), is unsatisfactory. The interests 


of too many were involved too deeply for the result to 
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be decided in a single combat between two champions.  Un- 
doubtedly, reality was less gratifying to Skylitzes' 
literary taste than the fabulous story he tells.  There- 
fore, the final battle at Pankaleia must be regarded as 
merely a stage for the denouement, a figment of Skylitzes' 
imagination. 

When Skleros' rebellion broke out, there was a 
Georgian monk, a certain Tornik, residing at the monastery 
of the Lavra on Mt. Athos where he had taken the name 
John. According to the Georgian hagiocraphy of saints 
John and Euthymius, Tornik was summoned from the Lavra 
to Constantinople. There the Parakoimomenos and the 
Empress mother Theophano requested Tornik to undertake 
a mission to seek aid from the Magister David, the ruler 
of Upper Tao. *3 The Armenian Asolik confirms the state- 
ment of the hagiography, but Skylitzes says that the appeal 
for aid came not from Constantinople but from David's old 
friend, Bardas Phocas. However, there is no reason why 
both stories cannot be accurate. “4 

The hagiography continues: "Then the Emperors 
ceded the upper land of Greek speech to the Curopalates 
that he might keep it until the end of his own lifetime." ^? 
Asolik enumerates the territories in question: 

Khaltoyarich Kleisurawn, Ch'ormayri, Theodosiopolis 


(Armenian: Karin), Basean, the fortress of Sevuk in 


Mardali, and the districts of Hark? and Apahunik®. In 
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reality, the Byzantines did not control all these ter- 
ritories. They had previously recognized David's 
suzerainty over the part of Basean east of the araxes. ‘© 
It is not known exactly who ruled Hark? and Apahunik? 
in 978; probably they were still under Muslim domination. 
The Qaysid amirs had formerly paid tribute to Byzantium, 
and, as nominal rulers, the Byzantines could justify offer- 
ing Hark^ and Apahunik? to David. It cannot be assumed 
that any of the territories or strongpoints named other 
than eastern Basean, which belonged to David, Hark^ and 
Apahunik? were not in Byzantine hands in 378. 4 

These concessions to David of Upper Tao were by no 
means unwanted or insignificant. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitos describes the eager covetousness that the Iberians 
had displayed in the past in regard to Theodosiopolis and 
western Basean. The Byzantines had recaptured Theodosio- 
polis from the Arabs in 949, approximately three years 
before Constantine wrote. As Iberians had taken no part 
in its conquest, Constantine declares that the city should 
remain in Byzantine possession and that the Araxes river 
should be maintained as the boundary between Byzantine 
and Iberian territory. With this and nothing more, Con- 
stantine says, the curopalates, at that time Ashot II 
(923-954), must be satisfied. ^? 


Theodosiopolis commanded a crucial strategic 


position. The main military and commercial road from Iran 
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to Anatolia passed through Theodosiopolis, which is located 
in a valley connecting the course of the upper Euphrates 
with that of the Olthisi, a tributary of the Chorokh river. 
The city's position, which dominated Armenia and Iberia, 
was of critical value for the defense of the eastern 
regions of the Byzantine empire. For example, when five 
centuries earlier the Emperor Justinian had fortified the 
eastern provinces against the Persians after annexing most 
of Armenia, he made Theodosiopolis the northern anchor 
point for the first line of defensive fortifications.^? 

Hark? and Apahunik? also were significant strate- 
gically. The cities of Khlat^, Archesh, and Berkri on 
the north shore of Lake Van, Constantine Porphyrogenitos 
points out, formed a barrier against an invader coming 
from the east and as stopping points (aplikta) for an army 
marching east. Among these militarily important cities 
were also Manzikert, the capital of the district of 
Apahunik?, and Altzike on Lake Van. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitos views Hark? and Apahunik? as valuable provinces. 
Although ruled by Muslims, they were actually the 
Emperor's property, he claims.?? The other places in 
question, Khaltoyarich Kleisurawn, Ch'ormayri, and Sevuk, 
are obscure. In all likelihood, they were fortresses or 
strategic points of unusual importance. 

In the throes of rebellion and defeat the Byzantine 


Emperor was offering these prized territories to David 
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of Upper Tao but only, according to the Georgian hagio- 
graphy, for the duration of David's lifetime. Scholars 
generally believe that David promised when he intervened 
in the Byzantine civil war in 978-979 to retrocede these 
lands at his death.?l This is not necessarily the case. 
It is quite possible in the author's opinion that this 
was simply a conditional grant of land. Under normal 
conditions, the lands included in this conditional grant 
to David could well have been intended to pass to David's 
heir, contingent upon permission of the Emperor. The ad- 
vantage of this arrangement would have been that it 
allowed Constantinople to circumvent the traditional 
Byzantine ideological tenet which forbade the voluntary 
alienation of imperial territory. 

The Iberians had hungrily eyed Theodosiopolis and 
Basean west of the Araxes from the time of Leo VI (886- 
912), who, Constantine Porphyrogenitos said, was unwilling 
under any circumstances to recognize the Iberians' 
"absolute sovereignty and lordship," but would accept a 
conditional Iberian administration of Basean if help were 
forthcoming against the Arab amirs who ruled the province 
at that time. Constantine Porphyrogenitos advocated that 
absolute Iberian sovereignty be recognized only over what 
the Iberians themselves had wrested from the Arabs.?? 
Thus, the Parakoimomenos and Basil II in soliciting 


David of Upper Tao's aid probably held out for recognition 
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of the distinction which the Byzantines had traditionally 
advanced: no matter who ruled in Theodcsiopolis and west 
of the Araxes, final sovereignty must remain with Con- 
stantinople. 

The Duke of Upper Tao, however, was in a particu- 
larly strong bargaining position vis-à-vis Byzantium. He 
was one cf the last potential sources of salvation left 
to Basil Lekapenos' beleaguered regime.?? Moreover, David 
would expose himself to extreme risks by intervening in 
the Byzantine civil war: no Byzantine commander cr army 
had yet demonstrated that Skleros could be defeated. If 
David were to intervene in favor of the young emperors 
and Skleros should, neverthcless, be successful in making 
himself master of the Empire, David could expect to be 
the target of extensive and damaging reprisals. In this 
Situation the incentives offered to David perforce had to 
be great. He would not have accepted a purely nominal 
cession of lands already in his possession or held by 
Arab rulers from whom he would have to take them if upon 
his death they were then to become automatically Byzantine 
property.?4 Thus, it appears that the Byzantines con- 
tinued to maintain ultimate sovereignty over the lands 
ceded to David, but that he held the right to bequeath 
actual possession and government cf them to his heirs. 

The concessions Basil Lekapenos made to David were 


richly repaid. The 12,000 picked troops whom David sent 
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under the command of the monk Tornik and the prince of 
princes Djodjik proved to be the deciding factor in the 
rebellion's outcome. March 24, 979 at Basilika Therma 
Bardas Phocas and his recently-acquired Iberian allies 
administered a defeat so staggering to Skleros's army that 
the rebel fled from Byzantine territory to P^shap^shat in 
the environs of Buyid-ruled Mayyafariqin. After convulsing 
the Empire for almost three years, Skleros' rebellion was 


shattered.>> 


With the help of David of Upper Tao's 
crack contingent of Georgian troops it was possible for 


Bardas Phocas to break the fcrce of the rebeilion.?? 


Byzantine-Buyid Diplomacy, 980-986 
Due to the confusion and social turbulence during 
. the civil war, 976-979, the great changes taking place 
simultanecusly in the Arab lands across Byzantium's 
southeastern border went unnoticed at Constantinople 
until Skleros' flight drew attention to them. The battle 
at Qasr al-Jass, located on the opposite side of the Tigris 
river from Samarra, 17 Shawwal, 367/May 28, 978, decided 
the intrafamilial struggle between two cousins of the 
Buyid dynasty Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar and “adua al-Dawla 
for the control of Iraq in favor of the latter. On the 
losing side was Abu Taghlib b. Nasir al-Dawla, the 
Hamdanid amir of Mosul. “adud al-Dawla followed up his 
victory over Bakhtiyar by occupying Mosul, 12 Dhu al- 


Qacda, 367/June 12, 978. From Mosul Abu Taghlib fied to 
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Bitlis at the southwest corner of Lake Van and then to 
Skleros' basecamp at Kharput (Hisn Ziyad), arriving there 
sometime before the battle of Basilika Therma took place. 

Previously, Abu Taghlib had concluded a marriage 
alliance with Skleros and supplied him with a detachment 
of troops. Abu Taghlib again resisted Skleros' request 
to aid him in perscn but sent another detachment to his 
assistance. When Skleros was decisively defeated, Abu 
Taghlib fled to Amida (the modern city of Diyarbakir). 
Mayyafariqin (Martyropolis), the other major city of the 
Jazira, had already fallen to the advancing troops of the 
Buyid “adud al-Dawla soon after 2 Jumada I, 368/December 


6, 978.77 


When the Buyids began investing Amida, Abu 
Taghlib fled toward Rahba on the Euphrates and then through 
the desert to Damascus in order to avoid the Hamdanid 
amirate of Aleppo, the amir of which had justifiably 
hostile feelings toward Abu Taghlib.  Amida fell to the 
Buyids before the end of the Muslim year, that is, before 


July 28, 979.78 


As a result of “adud al-Dawla's victories, 
the Arab territories on the Byzantine southeastern border 
as far west as Rahba came into the hands of the energetic 
young Buyid dynasty at Baghdad, which had put an end to 
the secular political aspect of the C Abbasid Caliphate's 
power. Baghdad had last directly ruled these same ter- 


ritories almost a half century earlier before the formation 


of the Hamdanid amirates of Aleppo and Mosul. 
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Meanwhile, Aleppo, the main city of north Syria, 
had also changed hands. Sayf al-Dawla, the original amir 
of Aleppo, had died 24 Safar, 356/February 8, 967. One of 
his ghilman, Qarghuwayh, evicted Abu al-Ma°cali, Sayf al- 
Dawla's son and rightful heir, from Aleppo and then 
negotiated a treaty with the Byzantines which placed the 
amirate of Aleppo in the status of a Byzantine protector- 
ate. It stipulated that the poll or land tax (jizya) 
of Aleppo and all its dependencies--700,000 dirhams--be 
turned over to Byzantium, which in return undertook to 
recognize Qarghuwayh as the rightful ruler of Aleppo and 
his henchman Bakjur as his only legitimate successor.?? 
Thus, in effect, the Byzantines were guaranteeing the 
usurpation of the Hamdanid prince's rights by Qarghuwayh 
and Bakjur. At the same time Abu Taghlib, the Amir of 
Mosul, had annexed Mayyafarigqin and Amida; both cities 
had been included in Sayf al-Dawla's state and were part 
of the rightful heritage of Abu al-Dawla's state and were 
part of the rightful heritage of Abu al-MaCaili, Abu 
Taghlib's cousin. 

Sometime in 361-362/971-973 Bakjur, having decided 
to expedite his succession to Qarghuwayh, overthrew hin. °° 
At the same time Abu al-Ma°ali's name was still mentioned 
in the khutba at Aleppo while he ruled the southern por- 
tion of the amirate from his capital at Hims in central 


Syria. This was part of an agreement with Bakjur that 
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included contributions by Abu al-Ma°ali to the annual 
payments to Byzantium.  Presumably, Byzantine protection 
extended also to Hims. 

Skleros' rebellion temporarily neutralized Byzan- 
tine influence on events in Syria and gave Abu al-MaCaii 
the opportunity to overthrow Bakjur. In Rabi? II, 367/ 
November 16-December 15, 977 Abu al-Ma°ali recovered his 
inheritance. 

According to Yahya b. sa^ia, after retaking Aleppo 
Abu al-MaCali sent an ambassador to Baghdad to assure 
“adud al-Dawla of his obedience. Abu al-Ma°ali received 
the honorific (lagab) Sa°d al-Dawla upon the return of 
the embassy in Sha°ban, 368/March, 979. Thereafter, the 


khutba in Aleppo was given in the name of al-Ta'i® 


, the 
Sabbasid caliph, and “adud al-Dawla. The sense of Yahya's 
statement seems to be that formerly the khutba was given 
in Aleppo and probably also at Hims to the Fatimid caliph, 
whose influence was more effective than that of the ruler 
of Iraq until “adud al-Dawla supplanted Bakhtiyar and 
extended the political domination of Baghdad to the 
Jazira.9! It appears that the religious supremacy of the 
Fatimids may have been recognized at Aleppo as early as 
969 or 970 in connection with the conquest of Cairo by 
the Pátimids, 17 Sha°ban, 358/July 6, 969.9? 

Abu al-Ma°ali was eager to gain possession of the 


Diyar Mudar, the western third of the Jazira, which lay 
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closest to Aleppo. In 368/978-979 he failed in an attempt 
to seize it by force. However, “adud al-Dawla was willing 
to cede it to him in exchange for his good will, retaining 
possession of only the important Euphrates river towns 
of Rahba and Raqga.°? 

The cession of the Diyar Mudar indicates the sig- 
nificance with which “adud al-Dawla viewed friendly rela- 
tions with Aleppo. Miskawayh offers an explanation in 
his history of events in 369/978-979. "When... “Adud al- 
Dawla was free of his greatest enemies, had done away 
with Bakhtiyar and Abu Taghlib, occupied their lands and 
taken command of their men, and established himself in 
Baghdad, the struggle for Egypt especially became precious 
to him and after that for the lands of the unbelievers of 
Byzantium."°4 Trus, according to Miskawayh, who was an 
eyewitness at “adud al-Dawla's court, the hcpe of recon- 
quering Egypt took precedence among his ambitions even 
over the reconquest of the territories which had fallen 
under Byzantine control.  Aleppo because of its geographic 
location necessarily would play a central strategic part 
in any attempt to bring Egypt militarily back under 
Baghdad's hegemony. 

At tbis time the Fatimids were cn the defensive in 
Syria. Although they had managed to recover control of 
Damascus from the Turk Alptekin, who had tried to make 


himself an independent amir thereby taking advantage of 
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indigencus Damascan longings for autonomy between 
364 and 368/975-978, the city remained under the control 
of a local figure, Qassam, until early 373/983. 

The Fatimids' unreliable Arab vassals, the Banu 
al-Jarrah, the dominant subtribe of the Banu al-Ta'i, con- 
stantly threatened to throw off the Fatimid hold over 
Palestine. A coin, ostensibly minted in Palestine in 
371/980-981, which bears the legend al-Malik CAdvd al- 
Dawla wa Taj al-Milla Abu Shuja^, testifies to the 


sericusness of “adud al-Dawla's aggressive intentions to- 
ward Egypt. °°. 

By assuring the Fatimid caliph al-SAziz (365-386/ 
975-996) that he would close the gates of the city before 
“adud al-Dawla and oppose the Buyids if they should attack 
Damascus, Qassam obtained the withdrawal of a Fatimid 
army which besieged the city in 369/979-980. According 
to Ibn al-Qalanisi, al~°Aziz was very apprehensive con- 
cerning “adud al-Dawla's intentions to send armies toward 
Egypt. 5 

Nevertheless, there were diplomatic contacts be- 
tween Cairo and Baghdad in 369/979-980 and perhaps in 
370/980-981. These focused principally on two issues: 
the veracity of Fatimid claims to be descended from 
Muhammad b. Isma^il b. Ja°far al-Sadiq and the activities 

67 


of Fatimid missionaries in Iraq. It appears, however, 


that Adud al-Dawla was not as sincerely interested in 
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the successful conclusion of negotiations with al-°Aziz-- 
although it may have been “adud al-Dawla who first sought 
to make diplomatic contact--as he was in furnishing him- 
Self with a pretext for undertaking hostilities. When 
al-°Aziz summoned “adud al-Dawla to renew the Holy War 
(jihad) against the Byzantines in cooperation with him, 
“adua al-Dawla made his participation dependent on a 
successful outcome to the negotiations. In any case, it 
is evident that solution of the existing differences was 
unlikely and by 371/981-982 attempts at a diplomatic 
settlement had collapsea.°® 

Thus, the Buyid-Fatimid rivalry was of primary 
importance for “adud al-Dawla. His appetite for conquest 
was directed first of all toward the west, toward Syria 
and Egypt, in which control of the amirate of Aleppo would 
be significant, and only thereafter toward Byzantium. 

During Skleros' rebellion, Bad b. Düstuk, a Kurd, 
had founded a petty state in the region the former Qaysid 
amirate had occupied in southern Armenia. Asolik records 
that Bad, the amir of Khlat© and Nphrkert (Mayyafarigin), 
rebuilt the town of Manzikert (destroyed by Nicephoros 
Phocas in A.D. 968-969) during the period of Byzantine 
civil hostilities. Bad also depopulated the province of 
Taraun and sacked its main center at Mush. 9? He appar- 
ently did not support Skleros for soon after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion Bad was on good terms with 


Constantinoble: © 
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The nucleus of Bad's territory was the western end 
and northwestern shore of Lake Van and the province of 
Apahunik^. Exactly when Bad took possession of Khlat? 
is unknown; possibly it was prior to Skleros' rebellion. 
However, he did not add Mayyafariqin to his state until 
Several years later. Bad's ambition to carve out an 
enlarged principality in the Byzantine-Arab border region 
made him an important figure on the frontier for the next 
decade. 

After his defeat at Pankaleia, March 24, 979, 
Skleros did not immediately flee to Mayyafarigin. The 
presence there of Skleros and his brother Constantine and 
son Romanos, who accompanied him, is first remarked in 
A.H. 369/July 29, 979-July 16, 980. In the same year 
Constantine Skleros arrived in Baghdad to beg “Adud al- 
Dawla for aid that would enable Skleros and his partisans 
to resume their rebellion. /+ 

Alerted by letters from the domestic Bardas Phocas 
that Skleros had fled to Buyid territory, Constantinople 
sent an ambassador to counter Skleros' influence with 
“adud al-Dawla and obtain the surrender of Skleros and 
his followers before they could launch a new campaign. 

The identity of the Byzantine ambassador is not estab- 
lished. The Byzantine authors Skylitzes and Yahya b. 
Sa°id believe that it was Nicephoros Uranos, but they 
appear to have confused this embassy with that which 


Uranos made to Baghdad in 371/980-981. /2 
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Yahya says that the Byzantine ambassador was em- 
powered to offer the surrender of all the Muslim prisoners 
held in the Byzantine empire and large sums of money to 
secure the person of Skleros, who, however, would receive 
a guarantee of personal security along with his relatives 
and followers. Both Constantine Skleros and the ambas- 
sador from Constantinople were kept waiting at Baghdad 
through the end of A.H. 369 (-July 16, 990) . 7? Having 
realized Skleros' usefulness as a bargaining pawn, in the 
following year “adud al-Dawla ordered his wali at 
Mayyafarigin to take Skleros into custody with his three 
hundred followers and send them all to Baghdad. In the 
meantime, “adud al-Dawla, pretending that the wali al- 
Tamimi had taken this action on his own initative, made 
a public display of wrath against him. 74 At Baghdad 
Skleros was lodged in a palace and maintained handsomely, 
but at the same time watched and prevented from moving 
about freely. The Buyids continued to encourage his hopes 
of receiving an army with which to invade Byzantium. 

The Byzantine ambassador returned to Constantinople, 
unsuccessful in obtaining the surrender of Skleros, to- 
gether with a legate from “adud al-Dawla, the Ash°arite 
theologian Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Bagillani 
(d. 403/1013), who was better known as Ibn al-Bagillani. 
The errand of the Buyid ambassador was to pass on a 


counteroffer, the exact details of which are unknown. It 
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can be taken for granted, however, that “adua al-Dawla 
considered the original Byzantine quid pro quo offered 
for the surrender of Skleros--the release of all Muslim 
prisoners in Byzantine territory--as only part of an 
eventual agreement. Perhaps, his demands were similar or 
identical to those which another Buyid ambassador, Abu 
Ishaq Muhammad b. “Abd Allah b. Shahram, was to make in 
the following year and which are recorded in Ibn Shahram's 
extant report (tadhkira) to “adud al-Dawla. Incorporated 
into an eleventh century chronicle, his report is the most 
informative source concerning the negotiations between 
“adud al-Dawla and the Byzantine court. ^? 

Ibn Shahram's report indicates that the points on 
which “adud al-Dawla wished satisfaction from Constant- 
inople included: a) the surrenđer of some fortresses in 
the Diyar Bakr, which had formerly been the property of 
Abu Taghlib b. Nasir al-Dawla and which the Byzantines 
had grabbed while mopping up the remnants of Skleros' 
rebellion; b) the surrender of other fortresses, also 
located in the Diyar Bakr, but which had come into By- 
zantine possession during the reigns of Nicephoros Phocas 
and John Tzimiskes; c) some agreement concerning the status 
of the Kurd Bad b. Dustuk, who, having established a base 
of power around Lake Van, was eager to slice off part of 
the Diyar Bakr for himself; d) the allegiance of the 


Hamdanid amirate of Aleppo, including the city of Hims, 
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which recognized both the religious superiority of the 
Sabbasid caliph and the political ascendancy of “adud al- 
Dawla in the khutba, but was bound by treaty to pay a 
large sum each year to Constantinople." 

As far as is known, the Byzantines agreed to meet 
only one of the demands presented by Ibn al-Bagillani: 
the return of the fortresses in Diyar Bakr taken during 


the suppression o£ Skleros' revolt. /? 


Of course, it is 
highly possible that Ibn al-Baqillàni did not raise all 
four issues and that the number of demands mentioned by 
Ibn Shahram represents an increase in “adud al-Dawla's 
aspirations once he had fully realized Skleros' potential 
value aS a pawn in the negotiations. 

At any rate Ibn al-Baqillani did not receive a 
completely satisfactory answer, and it was this which 
made necessary the dispatch of an ambassador from Con- 
stantinople to Baghdad in 370/980-981. It is impossible 
to connect the Arabic form of the ambassador's name, Ibn 
Qunus, with any known figure at the Byzantine court at 
that time. 

Ibn Qunus doubtlessly carried with him an offer to 
meet a reduced version of the demands made upon the By- 
zantines by Ibn al-Baqgillani. It also appears that his 
primary objective was to obtain the surrender of Skleros 
himself from the Buyids./? It seems, however, that there 


was some discrepancy between what Ibn Qunus thought the 
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Buyids were agreed to and the concessions that they were 
actually willing to make. ^? 

On his return journey to Constantinople Ibn Qunus 
was accompanied by Ibn Shahram. The memoir he wrote con- 
cerning this mission gives a fascinating glimpse into the 
intrigues of the Byzantine court in the last years of the 
Parakoimomenos' tutelage of the Emperor Basil II, who was 
in his middle or late twenties by this time. In it Ibn 
Shahram proudly explains how he exploited the jealousies 
and rivalries of the various factions and candidates for 
power in Constantinople in order to obtain all of “adud 
al-Dawla's objectives. 

The first difficulty he had to meet was the argu- 
ment, repeatedly advanced by the Byzantines, that they 
had already concluded an agreement with Ibn al-Bagillani. 
The Byzantines consistently returned to this argument 
throughout the negotiations, although Ibn Shahram claimed 
to have exposed its emptiness at an early stage. °° 

Ibn Shahram always replied that Ibn al-Bagillani 
had agreed to nothing, but can his statement be accepted 
as trustworthy? It can be seen that at least one of his 
arguments in presenting his position was an obviously 
specious one, a typically diplomatic misrepresentation 
of facts. Ibn Shahram claims that it was the aid of the 
amir of Mosul Abu Taghlib that made it possible for 


Skleros to ravage the Empire for seven years (sic). In 
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saying that, he was attempting to frighten the Byzantines 
with the specter of “adud al-Dawla's enmity. If the 
interference of Abu Taghlib could lead to so much evil, 
how much more damage would the hostility of the ever so 


Sl in fact, Abu 


much more powerful “adud al-Dawla cause? 
Taghlib's contribution to Skleros' cause never seems to 
have been significant.  Skleros had found substantial 
support among the Armenians and Muslims of the eastern 
themes, from all the thematic infantry of Anatolia, and 
many of the provincial magnates. Meanwhile, Abu Taghlib 
was involved in fighting “adud al-Dawla in Iraq and was 
dead by the end of August, 979. He was hardly ina 
position to have kept Skleros' rebellion alive for seven 
years. In fact, Skylitzes indicates that the remnants of 
Skleros' rebellion had received an amnesty in 980. ?? 

Ibn Shahram was guilty of inventing arguments to 
help himself in obtaining his goal. His success, however, 
was a result of his ability to divide the Emperor from 
his military leaders. These were the Domestic Bardas 
Phocas and his father, the Curopalates Leo Phocas. Al- 
though the Parakoimomenos Basil Lekapenos had always been 
a powerful figure within Constantinople, his position at 
the time of Ibn Shahram's visit appears to have depended 
on substantial accommodation to the viewpoint of the 


military leaders. Ibn Shahram pictures the Emperor Basil 


as eager to secure a treaty which would remove the danger 
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of hostilities on the eastern frontier while the Parakoi- 
momenos, the Phokai, and the other soldiers were com- 


pletely opposed. ?? 


"[The soldiers'] swords would fall into 
disuse and their wages would be reduced as is the custom 
at Byzantium when they make peace," Ibn Shahram postu- 


lates. °4 


Although certainly somewhat of an oversimplifi- 
cation, Ibn Shahram's statement appears accurate in regard 
to the attitude of the army. By making the eastern 
frontier the main zone of hostilities, the influence and 
importance of the Anatolian military in the Byzantine 
state would continue to be strong. In addition, Ibn 
Shahram quotesBardas Phocas as saying that he had personal 
reasons for preventing the Emperor from making peace 


with Baghdad. °° 


Ibn Shahram claimed to have learned at 
the Byzantine court that Bardas Phocas, already in 372/ 
981-982, was conspiring to make himself emperor in the 
same way that his uncle Nicephoros had two decades 
earlier .*® 
According to Ibn Shahran, there was an uneasy 
alliance between the Parakoimomenos Basil and the Domestic 
Bardas Phocas, each distrustful of the other but neither 
strong enough at that point to remove the other. The 
Emperor Basil was wary of both but was not yet capable 
of overruling them. 
In a letter delivered to the Emperor by Ibn 


Shahram's host Nicephoros Uranos, who was a trusted 


intimate of the Emperor Basil, Ibn Shahram counseled Basil 
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on the advantages of peace. 97 Ibn Shahram presumptuously 
claims to have set out a list of priorities conducive to 
Basil II's well-being, "It is necessary first that you 
preserve your life, second your power, and third your 
followers. Do not trust anyone who will benefit by your 
ruini"99 

By luck, when the Parakoimomenos fell ill and was 
restricted to his quarters, a chance came for Ibn Shahram 
to get the ear of the Emperor alone. The co-operation 
of Nicephoros Uranos, who was a rival of the Parakoimomenos, 
permitted him to receive a private audience. 

Ibn Shahram's discussion with the Emperor revolved 
around a clause concerning the recognition of “Adua al- 
Dawla's sovereignty over the lands east of the Euphrates. 
At first Basil was unwilling to consider the inclusion 
of the transfer of the Aleppan kharaj (land tax)9? to 
“adud al-Dawla in the agreement. As yet, Ibn Shahram 
had made no proposal for the surrender of Skleros to the 
Byzantines. When he complained that the recognition of 
Buyid sovereignty in regard to Aleppo was omitted from 
the treaty, Basil, having sent everyone else away, offered 
to make the transfer of the Aleppan kharaj in return for 
Bardas Skleros. Ibn Shahram quickly dismissed the idea 
as a remote possibility. He was not authorized, he said, 
to accept such an agreement. Basil then replied that 
Ibn Qunus, the Byzantine ambassador who Lad accompanied 


Ibn Shahram from Baghdad, had been offered this same 
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formula. As the recovery of Skleros had been the stated 
Byzantine objective since the first Byzantine embassy to 


Baghdad in 369/979-980,°° 


it appears that Ibn Shahram's 
refusal to consider that alternative was merely diplo- 
Matic pretense, meant to extract more concessions. As 
a compromise was soon reached that circumvented Ibn 
Shahram's professed instructions, it appears that this 
was indeed his tactic. 

Ibn Shahram was to take back an agreement excluding 
all mention of Aleppo or the surrender of Skieros. This 
is the treaty he refers to as that negotiated by Nicephoros 
Uranos. It applied only to the lands east of the 
Euphrates (and probably south of Bad's Lands) .?+ 
Nicephoros Uranos would accompany him to Baghdad and take 
with him a copy of a second provisional agreement provid- 
ing for the cession of Aleppo in return for the surrender 
of Skleros. The acceptance of either text was to entail 
a suspension of hostilities for ten years. 

Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari's comments on Ibn Shahram's 
report provide further details. If Abu al-Ma“ali, the 
ruler of Aleppo, would not comply with the terms of the 
treaty regarding Aleppo, it would fall to the Byzantines 
to compel him to cooperate. 

Bad, the Kurdish chief who dominated Apahunik? and 


the western end of Lake Van, was to pay a sum to Baghdad 


equivalent to what he had customarily paid to Constantinople 
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in the past. The Byzantines agreed neither to aid Bad 
to resist the Buyids nor to give him refuge if they at- 
tacked him.?? 

Also included in the terms of the treaty was the 
surrender of all Muslim prisoners in Byzantine possession. 
The Byzantines also saluted “adud al-Dawla as Malik al- 
Islam and Shahanshah at the imperial court in Constan- 
tinople. They also wanted guarantees concerning their 
co-religionists in the areas surrounding Baghdad; Ibn 
Shahram must have satisfied this Byzantine áemand. ? 3 

For determining the date of Ibn Shahram's embassy 
there is a helpful reference in his report to Bardas 
Phocas' intervention at Aleppo in Jumada I, 371/November 
2-December 1, 981. Yahya b. Saia says that when Bardas 
Phocas' army arrived at Aleppo, there was brief fighting 
between it and the Hamdanids. Then Bardas Phocas, agree- 
ing to a reduction in the tribute from 700,000 dirhams 
annually to 400,000, settled the affair. He remained at 
Aleppo for only five days.?* 

On his way to Constantinople Ibn Shahram had had 
an interview with Bardas Phocas near Charsianon in the 
theme of the same name. It was then that he learned 
Phocas' sentiments in regard to the treaty and toward the 
young emperors Basil and Constantine. Also present was 
an Aleppan representative from whom Phocas was seeking 


the kharaj for an undefined number of years in the past.?> 
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Ibn Shahram says that after he had been in Constan- 
tinople two months, the Parakoimomenos summoned him to a 
meeting with the Curopalates Leo Phocas and some other 
patricians. The discussion turned to the question of who 
was sovereign over Aleppo. The Curopalates remarked to 
Ibn Shahram, "If the ruler of Aleppo brings us the kharaj, 
we will know then that you are wrong in your statement 
and that he prefers us to you." Ibn Shahram says that he 
replied, "Unless it is a trick, I know that he would not 
do it." 

Later, the Emperor summoned Ibn Shahram and told 
him that the kharaj had arrived from Aleppo. Ibn Shahram 
was apparently already fully informed of the circumstances 
in which Abu al-Ma°ali had delivered it. He replied, "As 
for the kharaj, you have taken it, and I know it is a 
trick because “adud al-Dawla never imagined that you would 
think what you have done permissible and did not send an 
army to stop your army ."2° 

Thus, after a period of non-payment the Aleppan 
tribute, provided for in the Byzantine treaty with 
Qarghuwayh of 359/969, arrived in Constantinople when Ibn 
Shahram had been there for two months or more.  Indubit- 
ably, Ibn Shahram was speaking of the intervention, 
mentioned by Yahya b. Said, of Bardas Phocas' army in 
north Syria. Therefore, assuming the time necessary for a 


caravan to cross from Aleppo to Constantinople as slightly 
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more than two months, Ibn Shahram must have arrived at 
Constantinople in November, 981 or somewhat earlier. 

In the end, however, no peace treaty was ever 
concluded. When Ibn Shahram and Nicephoros Uranos arrived 
in Baghdad, “adud al-Dawla was suffering from a fatal 
illness. After his death, 8 Shawwal, 372/March 26, 983, 
it was his successor Samsam al-Dawla (372-376/983-987) 
who received the Byzantine ambassador. The Buyid Amir 
accepted both the provisional version of the treaty, 
which included the exchange of Aleppo's kharaj and the 
tribute from Bad in return for an agreement concerning 
the delivery of Skleros and also the so-called treaty 
negotiated by Nicephoros Uranos, which recognized Buyid 
suzerainty only as far west as the Euphrates.°/ Uranos 
was to remain at Baghdad while a messenger from his 
entourage went to Constantinople and obtained the Emperor's 
seal and signature. 

The chronicler Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari reports 
that both versions of the treaty were sent to Constan- 


tinople and ratified there.?? 


At this point the clause 
providing for the surrender of Skleros should have been 
put into effect. This stipulated that the first year 
Constantine and Romanos Skleros would return to the Empire 
where they would take up their former ranks and situations 


under a guarantee of personal safety. All their property 


would be restored to them. If after two years their 
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treatment satisfied the requirements agreed upon in the 
treaty, Bardas Skleros himself would return to the Empire 


and the kharaj from Aleppo and the contributions from Bad 


would be paid thereafter to Baghdad. 

Although the agreement was supposedly ratified, 
it was never put into force. Abu Shuja does not explain 
this contradiction. The Byzantine writers are of no help 
in this situation; they do not mention any agreement with 


Baghdad.  Yahya b. Sa°id writes of Ibn Shahram's mission 


to Constantinople: 


Cadua al-Dawla sent an intimate of his known 


as Ibn Sahra [Shahram] to the Emperor Basil 
concerning the question of Skleros and his 
plan [i.e., Skleros' intended rebellion] and 
the possessions [Skleros] had offered to 


(Cadud al-Dawla]. He had promised if he were 


victorious to hand over to him fortresses which 
the Byzantines had captured and wrested from 


the hands of the Muslims. (Cadua al-Dawla] 


called on [Basil] to surrender these fortresses, 
and if he did not, he would provide Skleros 

with armies and give him assistance in what he 
requested for making war against him. The Emperor 
Basil infomed him that he had little concern about 
it and that it was not among those [things] 

which alarmed him. 


Yahya's Statements cannot be considered fully accurate. 
The authenticity of Ibn Shahram's report, which reveals 
the extensive concern Basil II felt at the prospect of 
“adud al-Dawla supporting Skleros, cannot be impugned. "9 


However, it is obvious that this episode in Byzantine- 


Buyid diplomacy did not become public knowledge at the 


time. 
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Before the provisions of the treaty could be carried 
out, some obstacle must have arisen to its fulfillment, 
but whether it originated in Byzantium or Baghdad is un- 
known. Several possible explanations can be offered. 

The first is that the military leaders, the Phocas family, 
and the dominant figure in the palace, the Parakoimomenos 
Basil, managed to block the execution of the agreement at 
an advanced stage. The political temperatures was rising 
quickly as the Emperor Basil prepared to throw off the 
influence of the Parakoimomenos, which he finally did in 
375/985-986, and to take the direction of affairs into 
his own hands. 191 Perhaps, the sabotage of the peace 
with the Buyids was one of the factors that determined 
Basil II on the Parakoimomenos' ouster. 

The situation in the Buyid state also became con- 
fused after “adud al-Dawla's death in 983. The Amir had 
failed to appoint a successor. When one son Sharaf al- 
Dawla, who was the governor of Kirman, learned of “adud 
al-Dawla's death and the recognition of his brother 
Samsam al-Dawla as senior amir, he seized Shiraz, the 
capital of the province of Fars, and marched against 
Baghdad. A state of war existed in the Buyid state until 
376/986. 10? 

In this situation it was no longer the Byzantines 
but the Buyids who most needed a peace treaty. The dis- 
tasteful clauses which Basil II had agreed to were no 


longer justified. 
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two-front war. Later the same year in which “adud al- 
Dawla had died, Bad the Kurd began raiding from Lake Van 
into the Jazira and then turned southeast toward Mosul. 
In 373/983-984 Bad defeated two different Buyid armies 
in separate battles and seized Mosul itself. Although 
Ziyar b. Shahrakawayh managed to defeat Bad and drive him 
from Mosul in Safar, 374/July-August, 984, the Buyids 
themselves did not possess the strength to retake the 
Diyar Bakr. Instead Samsam al-Dawla invited Abu al- 
Ma^ ali, Hamdanid amir of Aleppo, to occupy the province, 
but he also was too weak to defeat Bad and withdrew. This 
left the Diyar Bakr to Bad who, having already seized 
Amida, completed the occupation of its two chief cities 
with the capture of Mayyafariqin in Rabi^ II, 374/September, 
984. In the same year the Buyids made peace with Bad, 
who was recognized by them as the legal ruler of the 
Diyar Bakr and half the Tur CAbdin, the northernmost 
section of the Diyar Rabica. 93 

It also is possible, as Canard suggested, that 
Byzantium had violated the assurances it had given to dis- 
continue supporting Bad, and for this reason Samsam al- 
Dawla broke off relations with the Empire, i04 

Thus, for whatever reason--numerous interpretations 
are possible--Byzantine-Buyid relations deteriorated. 


Yahya b. safia, Skylitzes, and Zonaras state that 
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Nicephoros Uranos, the Byzantine ambassador, was thrown 
into prison. Yahya explains that he had tried to poison 
Skleros, Zonaras that he attempted to make secret contact 
with Skleros, Skylitzes that he had simply fallen under 


105 In any case, the Byzantine sources are in 


suspicion. 
error when they pretend that it was “adud al-Dawla who 
gave the order for Uranos' arrest since he had died before 
Uranos' audience with Samsam al-Dawla. No Baghdad source 
confirms that Uranos was ever actually imprisoned. 
Probably, the termination of relations, following 
the agreement upon and conclusion of a treaty in Baghdad, 
came about first as a temporary pause in the negotiations, 
occasioned by “adud al-Dawla's death, which radically 
changed the political situation. It then afterward grew 
into a total break in relations when attempts to renego- 
tiate the pact or to regain the former momentum failed. 
Rather than imprisoning Uranos, the Buyids may have held 
him in honorable house arrest because of his high rank and 
clase friendship with the Emperor Basil II in the hope 
that this would be conducive to the eventual conclusion 
of a treaty. What Yahya b. Sa°id refers to as Uranos' 
escape in 376/986-987 was probably the occasion of his 
eventual release by the Buyids and departure from Baghdad. 
Once the Buyids had finally allowed Skleros to invade 
Byzantium in December, 986, there was no further reason 


to detain Uranos. The potential hazards standing in the 
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way of a successful escape all the way from Baghdad to 
the Byzantine border make Yahya's Story appear improbable. 

In the commercial sphere, at least, there was one 
solid product of “adud al-Dawla's Byzantine diplomacy, 
according to the twelfth-century historian of the city of 
Mayyafarigin, Ibn al-Azraq al-Farigi (d. 572/1176). This 
agreement provided that both the Byzantine emperor and 
the Buyid amir would levy a 10 percent tax on the goods 
which merchants brought from Byzantine into Muslim 
territory and which Christian merchants transported from 
Muslim territory into Byzantine. After “adud al-Dawla's 
death the Byzantines began to impose the import tax on 
all merchants, not only Christians, who entered the 


Empire from Muslim territory. 96 


Syria in the Shadows of its Neighbors, 980-986 

Between the rebellions of Bardas Skleros and Bardas 
Phocas some small but not inconsequential events slightly 
altered the relationship of political forces in Syria. 

As mentioned earlier, in Jumada I, 371/November, 
981, Bardas Phocas led an army to Aleppo. He forced Abu 
al-Ma°ali to pay the annual tribute or, perhaps, the 
tribute accumulated for several years, as required by 
the treaty of 359/969-970. Abu al-MaCaii, having ceased 
making payments during Skleros' rebellion, was not eager 


to resume. 107 
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Abu al-MaCali's policy was to achieve maximum inde- 
pendence for the amirate of Aleppo.  Relatively weak, 
however, and with few resources, it was sandwiched between 
far more muscular neighbors. The Byzantines wanted a 
ruler in Aleppo who was, for all intensive purposes, 
independent of other Arab powers. The Buyid dynasty 
needed a cooperative, if not subservient, amir in Aleppo 
in order to realize its foreign policy goals at first in 
Syria and afterwards in Egypt. It was for this reason 
that the matter of who was sovereign over Aleppo received 
so much attention during Ibn Shahram's Constantinople 
embassy. In contrast, the amir of Aleppo's best prospect 
for maintaining the city's independence was in playing 
off one power against the other. For this reason, Abu 
al-Ma°ali recognized the nominal sovereignty of “adud al- 
Dawla in the khutba while being reluctant to substitute 
dependency upon Baghdad for the Byzantine protectorate, 
established in the 359/969 Byzantine-Aleppan pact. This 
is evident from the stipulation Ibn Shahram demanded 
which called for the Byzantines to force the amir of 
Aleppo to pay the kharaj to Baghdad if he refused to 
comply with the transfer embodied in the Byzantine-Buyid 
treaty. 

The establishment by the Kurd Bad b. Dustuk of an 
independent state in the Jazira in 383-384/982-984 changed 


all this by cutting off--permanently, it turned out--the 
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amirate of Aleppo from Buyid Iraq. At the same time the 
Fatimids were finally taking a seemingly firm hold over 
Palestine and southern Syria. Thereafter, the rivalry 
for Aleppo was between the Byzantine Empire and the 
Fatimids. 

In 370/979-980 the Bedouin chief Mufarrij b. Daghfal 
b. al-Jarrah rose up against the Fatimids in Palestine. 
The following year a Fatimid army chased Ibn al-Jarrah 
into the Arabian peninsula. Ibn al-Jarrah then escaped 
northward to Hims, where Bakjur, the Hamdanid wali, gave 
him refuge. From Hims Ibn al-Jarrah went on to Antioch 
where he found asylum with the Byzantines.!9? In 372/ 
981-982 another Fatimid army left Egypt under the command 
of Yaltakin. He managed to capture Damascus, 27 
Muharram, 373/June 12, 983, from Qassam, who had preserved 
the city's autonomy since 368/978 when al-CAziz had 
defeated Alptakin, the former amir of Damascus. 

At this time, Bakjur, the Handanid wali at Hims, 
whom, it will be recalled, Abu al-MaCaii had expelled from 
Aleppo earlier, was trying to interest al-CAziz in an 
attack on his master. With Fatimid troops sent from 
newly-won Damascus Bakjur marched on Aleppo and invested 
the city, 1 Rabi^ II, 373/September 12, 983. The siege 
was abruptly interrupted, however, when Ibn al-Jarrah, 
whom, as a refugee, Bakjur had sheltered two years earlier, 


sent him word that the Domestic Bardas Phocas was leading 
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a Byzantine army toward Aleppo.  Forewarned, Bakjur managed 
to escape south without mishap. 10° 

Bardas Phocas camped at Aleppo on Thursday, 16 
Rabi? II/September 27, 983. Again there was fighting be- 
tween Hamdanid and Byzantine troops before Abu al-Ma°ali 
agreed to hand over the tribute for two years, 40,000 
dinars in all. Included must have been the tribute for 
the preceding year. Bardas Phocas then marched from 
Aleppo to Hims, which, it is said, Abu al-Ma°ali had asked 
the Domestic to raze from fear of Bakjur. Phocas at- 
tacked and destroyed Hims, 19 Jumada I, 373/October 29, 
983. Allegedly, Phocas had already departed from Hims 
when he sent back a message requesting money from the 
population. When the citizens refused on the pretext 
that the city was in a state of impoverished desolation, 
he ordered it sacked. This is referred to as the second 
sack of Hims, the first having taken place November 5, 
968,210 — 

Phocas probably returned to Antioch via Tripoli 
and the coastal route, which Byzantine armies campaigning 
in north Syria customarily followed from the time of 
Nicephoros Phocas until the end of the tenth century when 
Byzantine invasions of Syria ceased. 

Bakjur remained in Fatimid service as governor of 
Damascus from 1 Rajab, 373-17 Rajab, 378/December 9, 983- 
October 31, 988. For the first time a fairly well- 


consolidated Fatimid provincial organization came to exist 
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on the actual border of the amirate of Aleppo. For the 
Byzantines the Fatimid presence threatened to become a 
worrisome problem, but in 983 that time was still some 
years in the future. 

Abu al-Ma°ali, recognizing the increasing power in 
Syria of the Fatimids and the diminution of Buyid influ- 
ence, ordered in 376/985-986 that the khutba at Aleppo 
be resumed in the name of al-°Aziz rather than that of 
the “Abbasid al-Ta'i^, 1H 

Contacts between Fatimids and Byzantines appear to 
have been limited in the first decade of Basil II's reign. 
In the first year, Michael Burtzes, the governor at 
Antioch, made a successful raid on Tripoli, +}? but 
Skleros’ rebellion made impossible the mounting of other 
attacks on Fatimid-held Tripoli, the only spot where 
Byzantine and Fatimid territory touched. 

Yahya b. Sa°id preserves the memory of raids which 
both Byzantines and Fatimids made along the Mediterranean 
coastal corridor, formed by the mountains running parallel 
to the Syrian coast, in 370/July, 980-July, 981. In that 
year a certain Kurmruk (K.r.m.ruk) was appointed Byzantine 
governor at Latakia for, among other services, having 
executed a very successful raid on Tripoli. His tenure 
as governor had a tragic end. Through a bold night 
attack he managed to foil one Fatimid raiding party, but 


during a second raid in the same year he was captured and 
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sent to Cairo where he was later executed. In 375/985-986 
the Fatimids captured Bulunyas, a coastal fortress south 
of Latakia, but the Byzantines recaptured it after the 
first attempted seige was interrupted. i1? Thus, there 
were only low-key hostilities between Byzantines and 
Fatimids along the Mediterranean coast itself during the 
decade 975-985. 

The Amir of Aleppo was engaged in another dispute 
with Byzantium in 375/985-986. Its origin was again Abu 
al-Ma°ali's refusal to pay the annual tribute. Both he 
and Phocas were more aggressive in pressing their positions 
than in previous meetings. At first the Domestic seized 
Killiz, a fortified town near the northern border of the ` 
amirate in Safar, 375/June-July, 985, and then attacked 
Apamea, a town on the Orontes considerably south of 
Aleppo. Yahya b. saia, ine is the authoritative source 
for Byzantine-Aleppan relations, says that Abu al-maCali 
in retaliation sent Qarghuwayh leading a force of 
Hamdanids which attacked Dayr Sim°an, a famous Melkite 
monastery on the actual frontier between Aleppo and 
Antioch, September 9, 986. A great many monks were 
massacred and many other people--the monastery's popula- 
tion was swollen by refugees from the fighting--were 
captured and made a spectacle of in Aleppo. Phocas then 
attacked Kafr Tab, a town near Apamea. However, when word 
of the attack on Dayr Sim^àn reached the Emperor Basil, 


he ordered Phocas to break off the siege of Apamea. 
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The conclusion of this mysterious episode, about 
which very little is clear, was that Abu al-Ma°ali and 
Phocas agreed to a new treaty in 376/986-987, which in- 
cluded the annual payment of the same sum--40,000 
dirhams--as previously. Unfortunately, Yahya b. saia 
gives no explanation why Abu al-mMa°ali signed a treaty in 
A.H. 376 which he had rejected a year earlier, nor why 
Phocas attacked Killiz and Apamea rather than marching 
directly on Aleppo as he had done in 371/981 and 373/983. 
Ibn al-^Adim, the historian of Aleppo, aiso offers no 
solution to this problem; his narrative of the events of 
these years is hopelessly confused. 114 

The amputation of Killiz and Apamea may have repre- 
sented the adoption by Bardas Phocas of a new technique 
for coping with Abu al-Ma°ali's chronic recalcitrance 
when it came to paying the annual tribute to the Byzantine 
Empire. Phocas may have hoped to guarantee the eventual 
resumption of payments by holding Killiz and Apamea as 
security. Also, however, his rapid resort to hostilities 
can be viewed as an aspect of Phocas! desire to manage 
his own private foreign policy toward the Arabs of Syria. 
He wanted to rely on the use of force and violence to 
gain Byzantine objectives. It was possibly for the same 
reason that he earlier had told Ibn Shahram that he opposed 
peace with “adud al-Dawla. Concurrently, Basil II may 


have favored a more pacific approach to the Arabs, 
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including the Amir of Aleppo. Therefore, he ordered 
Phocas to terminate the siege of Apamea. Possibly, the 
disagreement over how Byzantine policy toward the Muslim 
caliphates and lesser states should be conducted was one 


of the reasons that inspired Phocas to revolt. 


The Rebellion of Bardas Phocas, 987-989 


The rebellion of Bardas Phocas greatly transformed 

the situation on the Byzantine southeastern frontier. 

The main Muslim powers as well as the minor states of 

Syria and Iraq, accustomed to their stronger and frequently 
aggressive northern neighbor, suddenly found themselves 
confronted with an inviting opportunity to meddle in 
Byzantine affairs. This happened at a tina when the 
Fatimids were emerging as a Syrian power and Buyid influ- 
ence had suffered a disastrous eclipse in Syria and 
northern Iraq. 

A preview to the rebellion took place when the 
Emperor had dropped the Parakoimomenos Basil Lekapenos 
from office after he had acted for ten years as virtual 
shadow ruler sometime after Rabi^ II, 375/August 21- 
September 18, 985. Leo Melissenos, the Byzantine governor 
at Antioch, reacted by breaking off the siege of the 
coastal fortress at Bulunyas, which the Fatimids had 
recently seized from the Byzantines. Did he act in 
anticipation of the rebellion, which was delayed, however, 


until 986 or 987? Although there is insufficient evidence 
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to arrive at a firm conclusion, it seems likely that 
Melissenos recognized the significance of the Parako- 
imomenos's dismissal, but that Bardas Phocas and his 
supporters; were not yet far enough along in their plans 
or preparations for rebellion to act immediately. Ibn 
Shahram in 371/981-982 had already recognized the di- 
vergence in the Parakoimomenos and the Emperor's view- 
points and interests and the contradictory interests of 


the latter and the Domestic Bardas Phocas. 3? 


For this 
reason, there was a substantial but not complete community 
of interests between the Parakoimomenos and Bardas Phocas. 
So long as neither was in a position to establish his 
dominance over Basil II in the manner that Nicephoros 
Phocas and John Tzimiskes had done, each could best pro- 
tect his political base while working in concert with 
the other. For it can be seen from Ibn Shahram's report 
that already in 981-982 the Emperor desired to break the 
power of both the Parakoimomenos and Bardas Phocas but 
lacked the means to do so. Instead, subtle maneuvering 
perforce took the place of open conflict. The deposal of 
Basil Lekapenos may have sent a signal to the great 
Asiatic military landholders that the Emperor would turn 
against them next. 

In late 985 Phocas was not ready to act as 
Melissenos expected. Basil II commanded Melissenos to 


return to Bulunyas and capture the fortress or to repay 
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the salaries of the soldiers employed in the fruitless 


siege. 116 


The Emperor's order illustrates his conception 
of what was a desirable relationship between himself and 
his generals. Melissenos had no choice but to comply. 
Subsequently, he captured Bulunyas. 

In the following year the Emperor Basil II cam- 
paigned against Samuel, the leader of the rebellious 
Bulgars. Skylitzes states that Basil invaded Bulgaria 
without consulting the Domestic (i.e., Phocas) and the 
other leading Anatolian generals. That, coupled with the 
ambush and destruction of the Emperor's army at a pass 
known as Trajan's gate, August 17, 986, was enough to 
bring the simmering conflict between Basil II and the 
military grouped around Phocas into the open. tt? 

The news of Basil II's defeat, according to Yahya 
b. sa^ ia, also travelled quickly to Baghdad where Skleros 
was languishing while awaiting the chance to reinvolve 
himself in imperial politics.l^? An agreement Bardas 
Skleros signed with the Buyids in Sha°ban, 376/December 6, 
986-January 3, 987 states the conditions under which the 
Buyid sultan Samsam al-Dawla agreed to release Skleros. 119 

The near concurrence in time between Basil's defeat 
and the conclusion of this agreement tends to verify 
Yahya b. SaPVid's statement that the defeat itself prompted 


Samsam al-Dawla to release Skleros. In order to gain his 


release, Skleros consented to four conditions: 
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a) To maintain peaceful relations with the Buyid 
sultan and all those with whom the sultan enjoys friendly 
relations. 

b) To refrain from raids on the Muslim frontier and 
to prevent any of his subjects or subordinates who had 
Such intentions from carrying them out. 

c) To free all Muslim prisoners who wished to return 
to their homes and to transport them, accompanied by 
their wives, families, and possessions, safely to the 
border without expense. 

d) To turn over seven fortresses on the extreme 
northern edge of the Diyar Bakr. (These must have been 
the fortresses taken either by Nicephoros Phocas and John 
Tzimiskes or during the rebellion of Skleros.) The seven 
fortresses from the east were: Khuwit (Chouet), south 
of Taraun and separated from Sasun by the ridge of the 
Taurus mountains, and al-Sanasuna, which dominated Sasun, 
and farther west Hani at the source of the Ambar Cay, 
Egil on the Arghana Su, Anzit (Jubayr Qalé) approximately 
ten miles downriver from Egil at the confluence of the 
Arghana Su and the Zibene Su (both original tributaries 
of the Tigris) and Tell Khum, to the southeast at no 
great distance from the Arghana Su. The location of the 
seventh fortress, given as Arhakah or Hisn al-H.n.d.r.s., 
cannot be identified at present. 120 
In return the Buyids promised Skleros safe passage 


to the frontier and the right to purchase supplies and 
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equipment. The Buyids also pledged not to promote any 
rival--Greek, Armenian, or Georgian--to Skleros nor to 
contribute in any way to the diminution of Skleros' power 
through the conclusion of another, parallel, alliance. 
The sultan guaranteed the security of the inhabitants of 
the frontier regions, which Skleros had committed himself 
to surrendering, as well as their homes, lands, and 
wealth. Administration and taxes were to be maintained 
as they had been under Byzantine government. 

The Buyids released Skleros with the complete 
understanding that he was to initiate hostilities.i?! 

This is explicitly shown in the agreement which refers to 
Skleros as the Byzantine Emperor. The Buyids did not, 
however, give Lim any identifiable military aid. Probably 
they had none to give. In fact, this seems to have been 
the last act in the foreign policy which “adua al-Dawla 
with his ambitious designs on Syria and Egypt had launched. 
With the complete expulsion of Buyid influence from Syria 
and the Byzantine borderland, the only means available 

to Samsam al-Dawla for reestablishing Buyid prestige was 
this wild gamble on a rebellion led by Skleros. 

Thus, the Buyids set Skleros free under carefully 
arranged conditions. He did not escape from Buyid ter- 
ritory as the Byzantine chroniclers claim. 12? 

Hilal al-Sabi, an eyewitness, briefly describes 


Skleros' farewell audience with Samsam al-Dawla. As it 
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was winter, the palace was hung with precious rugs and 
fine curtains. Ten thousand Daylamite troops were drawn 
up alongside the route which Skleros, his brother Constan- 
tine, and his son Romanos followed to the palace after 
crossing the Tigris by boat.  Reportedly, Skleros thanked 
Samsam al-Dawla and promised to faithfully observe the 
engagement he had made and then departed. !?? 

Many Muslims resented the release of Skleros. As 
a precaution Samsam al-Dawla dispatched Bedouin of the 
Banu Musayyib, asub-tribe of the Banü *ugayl, to accompany 
Skleros' party of three hundred to their encampments 
outside Baghdad. Members of the Banu Numayr joined them 
there. Rather than going by way of the settled areas of 
Iraq, Skleros chose to head directly through the desert 
toward Melitene. This route took him through territories 
in the Diyar Rabia inhabited by the Sugayl and others 
in the Diyar Mudar which the Numayr populated. All the 
time Skleros diligently worked to draw the Bedouin Arabs 
to his cause. 

Skleros arrived at Melitene in February, having 
left Baghdad in Sha°ban, 376/December 6, 986-January 3, 
987. According to Asolik, the journey from Baghdad to 
Melitene took thirty-one days. At Melitene he found the 
Basalig Kulayb, who had supported him in the earlier 
rebellion. Large numbers of “uqayl and Numayr tribesmen, 
Many Armenians, and the local soldiery rallied to Skleros' 


banner. He also called for support from Bad b. Dustuk, 
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the Kurdish amir of Apahunik® and Mayyafarigin. Bad sent 
soldiers under the command of a certain Abu "AM, whom 
Yahya b. SaCid calls Bad's brother. Actually, he was 
probably Bad's nephew and eventual successor Abu CA1i 
al-Hasan b. Marwan.!?* 

It can be definitely established from the corre- 
sponding statements of Asolik and Yahya b. Sa°id that 
Skleros arrived in Byzantine territory and began muster- 
ing an army in early February, gg re? The activities 
of Bardas Phocas in 986-987 are much harder to follow. 
According to Yahya b. Sa^ ia, the Emperor Basil had removed 
Phocas as domestic after the dismissal of the Parako- 
imomenos and appointed him governor of Antioch and dux 
of the East.  Bardas could have concluded the treaty in 
376/May 13, 986-May 2, 987 with the amir of Aleppo either 
in his capacity of domestic or of dux of the east. 129 

Yahya says that Skleros' incipient rebellion forced 
the Emperor to restore Bardas Phocas to the post of 
domestic in Dhu al-Hijja, 376/April 3-May 2, 987. At this 
point, Yahya continues, Phocas sent word to Skleros, 
requesting him to send his brother Constantine, who was 
also Phocas' brother-in-law, on the understanding that 
Phocas and Skleros would arrange the terms of an alliance, 
the object of which would be to oust Basil II and Constan- 


tine VIII as the actual rulers of the Byzantine empire. 


They would divide the Empire between themselves, Phocas 
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taking the European territories, including Constantinople, 
and Skleros receiving the Asian. 

Thereafter a meeting was arranged between Bardas 
Phocas and Bardas Skleros. At their second interview 
Phocas seized Skleros and imprisoned him. Phocas promised 
Skleros that if he were successful in seizing the Empire, 
he would release him and fulfill their bargain. Yahya 
b. Sa^" ia gives no date for Phocas' treacherous capture 
of Skleros but says that Phocas was proclaimed Emperor, 
September 14, 987.127 

According to Skylitzes, a group of leading generals 
met in the Charsianon theme at the estate of Eustathios 
Maleinos, who had loyally sided with Basil II and Phocas 
during the earlier rebellion, to proclaim the rebellion 


and hail Phocas as Emperor. 128 


Skylitzes in saying that 
Phocas was proclaimed emperor August 15, 987, dates the 
event a month earlier than does Yahya. However, the 
greatest difference between the accounts given by Yahya 
and Skylitzes is the latter's conviction that when Skleros 
arrived at Melitene he found that Phocas had already 
been proclaimed emperor.l?? 

Since it is known from the information of Yahya 
b. Sa^id and Asolik that Skleros reached Melitene in 
January or February, 987, Skylitzes is actually giving 


two different times for the proclamation of Phocas as 


emperor: before Skleros' arrival in Melitene in January 
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or February, 987 and August 15, 987. Asolik's information 
compounds the confusion. He says that Phocas was pro- 
claimed emperor in the same year in which Skleros reached 
Melitene, that is, Arm. E. (Armenian Era) 435/March 25, 
986-March 24, 987, but after Phocas had seized Skleros, 
therefore in February or March, 987 (i.e., before the end 
of the Armenian calendar year.) 130 

Two possibilities for the resolution of this con- 
fusion suggest themselves. The first is that Yahya b. 
Sa^ia and Skylitzes, following a Byzantine Greek chrono- 
graphic tradition, dated Phocas' proclamation a year too 
late. In this case, it would have actually taken place 
at the time of the Emperor's Bulgarian campaign. In 
fact, Skylitzes connects the immediate cause of the 
rebellion to the Emperor's conducting this campaign with- 
out consulting the eastern generals. Why should a year 
have passed before they decided on revolt? As Skleros 
realized, it was a golden opportunity for a rebellion. 
Basil II was in Europe, and the military forces available 
to him were in disarray. Phocas, it is clear, had for 


Some time been intent on rebellion. °? 


However, placing 
the beginning of the revolt in 986 fails to explain how 
Basil could have recalled Phocas to the domesticate in 
April, 987, as Yahya b. Sa°id claims. Phocas, having 


proclaimed himself emperor, would have been in open op- 


position to Basil II by that date. 
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The second possibility is that Phocas began muster- 
ing forces after his demotion, which took place in 985 
or 986. It will be recalled that during Bardas Skleros' 
original rebellion one and a half to two years may have 
elapsed from the time Skleros first raised the standard 
of rebellion until his arrival on the Asian shore opposite 
Constantinople. Skleros consumed much of this time in 
locating and consolidating sources of support. Phocas 
similarly may have hovered in a state of tacit revolt 
until, taking advantage of the opportunity reappointment 
as domestic offered him, he eliminated Skleros as an 
obstacle to his plans. Thereafter, Phocas allowed him- 
Self to be openly proclaimed emperor. Unfortunately, as 
in the case of the first solution proposed, there is no 
evidence to conclusively support the second proposal. 
Both remain hypothetical. What is certain, however, is 
that Phocas' eventual proclamation as emperor ended a 
long period, which may have begun as early as 979, of 
jockeying for position, allies, and strength. 

It should be noted that the statements made by 
none of our three authorities on this rebellion--Asolik, 
‘Skylitzes, or Yahya b. SaCid--can be rejected out of 
hand. Asolik was a contemporary of these events and a 
native of the area in which they took place. The reli- 
ability of Skylitzes and Yahya b. Sa^id depends on their 
sources, which cannot be impugned as there is no way at 


present of identifying them. 
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Having blunted the threat of Skleros, Phocas began 


marching toward Constantinople. 13? 


According to Asolik, 
Skleros' Arab allies, returning home, overran a large 
part of the southeastern corner of the Empire, reaching 
as far east as aApahunik® 133 Probably, the troops which 
Bad b. Dustuk had contributed to Skleros were among those 
which chose to desert Phocas. 

Phocas' armies soon occupied Chrysopolis (modern 
Scutari) on the Asiatic shore opposite Constantinople and 
the length of the Hellespont as far west as Abydos, where 
the rebels met strong resistance and settled down to a 
long siege. 134 Through control of the Hellespont Phocas 
hoped to cut off Constantinople from its Anatolian food 
supply. Abydos, which was at the narrowest point of the 
Hellespont, was of crucial importance to both sides. 

The siege of Abydos was evidently lengthy, but the city 
held out. A stalemate developed with the rebels unable 
to gain control of the Hellespont or to cross to Europe 
while Basil was unable to take any effective counter- 
action. 

In the course of the rebellion Basil II undertook 
two initiatives toward foreign rulers. One of these was 
directed to Valdimir the Prince of the Rus' in Kiev. 
Byzantium had had hostile relations with the Rus' during 


Sviatoslav's intervention in Bulgaria at the time of John 


Tzimiskes' reign. The town of Cherson in the Crimea also 
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Was a recurring hone of contention between the two states. 
As is well-known, the Emperor offered his sister Anna in 
marriage to Viadimir in return for military aid with 
which to suppress the rebels. Vladimir accepted the 
proffered alliance, including the clause which demanded 
that Vladimir and his people be baptized as Christians, 
and sent Russian troops to Constantinople where they took 
an important role in the civil war.i?5 

Basil's other foreign policy initiative was made 
to the Fatimid caliph al-Aziz bi-Illah in 377/May 3, 
987-April 22, 988. Until this time relations between 
Byzantium and the Fatimids had also been hostile. Only 
shortly before, a fleet of Egyptian warships had been 
sent on an unsuccessful mission to raid the Byzantine 
coast. 

A Byzantine ambassador arrived in Palestine by 
boat and from there travelled by land to Cairo. There 
he managed to obtain al-CAziz's consent to a peace treaty 
of seven years duration. In exchange he agreed to two 
principal conditions: all Muslim prisoners whom the 
Byzantines held were to be released and the khutba was 
to be given in the name of al-CAziz in the mosque at 
Constantinople.!?$ Always before it had been given in 
the name of the “Abbasid caliph. The recognition of the 


primacy of al-°aAziz in place of that of the Sapbasid at 


Constantinople represented a great propaganda victory 


for the Fatimids. 
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Since a pre-eminent tendency in Fatimid propaganda 
was the claim to greater ability than the “Abbasid 
caliphate possessed for waging the Holy War (jihad) against 
the Byzantines, it might be wondered why al-CAziz agreed 
to renounce warfare against Byzantium when civil war 
rendered it vulnerable. The explanation appears to be 
that al-CAziz's action was a countermeasure to the 
alliance the Buyids had made with Skleros. Above all, 
the Fatimid caliph did not want to see an emperor whose 
primary loyalty was to Baghdad ruling at Constantinople. 

The young Macedonian emperors Basil II and Con- 
stantine VIII probably began the counteroffensive in A.D. 
988 (the exact date is not known) with the dispatch of 
the magister (Gregory?) Taronites by boat to Trebizond. 
There he raised a force and set out with it in the 


general direction of the Euphrates. 137 


The purpose of 
his mission was apparently to draw Phocas away from the 
Hellespont by building up support in favor of Basil and 
Constantine in the arsas of Armenian population along the 
Euphrates in Phocas' rear. If this was Taronites' inten- 
tion, however, it was unsuccessful. 

Phocas reacted to Taronites' activities by sending 
his son Nicephoros, known as Nicephoros "with the twisted 
neck," to seek aid from Phocas! former ally David, the 
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Duke of Upper Tao. Nicephoros "with the twisted neck" 


was only mildly successful in his mission. David gave 
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gave him 1,000 cavalrymen, commanded by one of his sub- 
ordinates.  Accompanving them were another 1,000 horsemen 
under the rulers of al-Khalidiyat, whom Yahya b. Sa°ia 
calls the two sons of Bagrat. Both held the imperial 
rank of patrician. 1°? This was only a meager contribution 
when compared to David's 12,000 picked troops which had 
helped Phocas defeat Skleros a decade earlier. 

Troubled conditions in Georgia were partly respons- 
ible for David's cautious response. In Arm. E. 437/988- 
989 David became embroiled in a dispute with Bagrat III, 
the King of Abkhazia, and with Gurgen, the King of Iberia. 
This dispute was all the more unpleasant in that David, 
in the absence of any sons of his own, had raised Bagrat 
at his own court. Circa 978 as part of the agreement be- 
tween David and John Marushidze, the viceroy of Abkhazia, 
which caused Bagrat III to be recognized as King of 
Abkhazia and heir to Bagrat II, the dotard king of Iberia, 
David designated Bagrat III heir to his own state of 


Upper Tao and its extensive dependencies. 14° 


Abkhazia, 
Iberia, and Upper Tao were all at the time ruled inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The causes of the dispute between David and his 
adopted son Bagrat III are hidden. 14+ As an ally David 
had Bagrat II, known as the Simple, the grandfather of 
Bagrat III. According to Asolik, David and Bagrat II of 


Iberia summoned Smbat II, the King of Armenia (977-989), 
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who joined them in the canton of Javaxet i. With him, and 
ranged against Bagrat III and his father Gurgen, were 
Abas, king of Kars (989-1029) and troops from Vaspurakan, 
Siuniq and Aluanq (Caucasian Albania). Possibly on account 
of the powerful coalition which De"'id had drawn from as 
far away as Vaspurakan, the dispute may never have 
reached the stage of hostilities. Asolik says that peace 
was restored between David and his estranged heir through 
the good offices of King Smbat of Armenia.!*? 

Few facts are known about this curious episode. 
The reason for mentioning it here is to illustrate that 
at the time Phocas was seeking David of Upper Tao as an 
ally, Caucasian dynastic politics militated against 
David's wholehearted participation in favor of one side 
or the other in the Byzantine civil war. 

In addition, choosing the correct side with which 
to ally in the Byzantine civil war involved a risky 
decision. On the one hand, Phocas controlled all of 
Anatolia. If he were successful in making himself 
emperor--at that stage momentum lay completely with 
Phocas--opposition to him would be costly to David later. 
On the other hand, he held the rank of magister and con- 
ditional title to the nominally Byzantine territories 
west of the Araxes, including Theodosiopolis, Hark?, and 
Apahunik^, all of which he had received from the Emperor 


Basil and would be jeopardized by turning against him. 
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Por David, it can be seen, cooperation with the central 
government had been very rewarding. 

David sent only 1,000 horsemen to aid Phocas in 
comparison to the 12,000 he had given him a decade earlier 
because supporting neither Phocas nor Basil wholeheartedly 
offered a possible means of escaping from this dilemma. 

To these 1,000 the two sons of Bagrat added another 1,000. 
Sending so small a force held out the hope of avoiding the 
wrath of both rebel and legitimate emperor, no matter who 
won out. If victorious, Phocas could not accuse David 

of failing to come to his aid. The Emperor, David hoped, 
would overlook the small Iberian contingent as inconse- 
quential. 

Thus, David of Upper Tao's involvement in Caucasian 
affairs plus a shrewd appreciation of his own interests 
precluded his forceful intervention in favor of either 
side in the Byzantine civil war. 

Subsequent events demonstrate that David, in fact, 
had resolved on a course of straddling the fence between 
Phocas and Basil II. According to Yahya b. Sa°id, who is 
the only historian to mention Phocas' overture to David, 
the Armeno-Iberian contingent together with Nicephoros 
Phocas' force clashed with Taronites and put him to flight. 
Soon afterwards, however, news of the complete victory 
which the Emperor had recently won over Phocas' lieu- 


tenant Kalokyros Delphinas at Chrysopolis reached the 
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Armeno-Iberian unit with Nicephoros Phocas.  Pretending 
that the victory over Taronites completed the objectives 
of the campaign, the Armeno-Iberian troops returned home 
at once while Nicephoros Phocas! army dissolved. Ob- 
viously, David of Upper Tao was not deeply committed to 


Phocas' cause. 1 9? 


The victory which Basil II won at Chrysopolis was 
apparently achieved through a combination of two elements: 
the first was the presence of reliable new allies, the 
Russian troops--6,000 in number Asolik says--which Vladimir 
Sent; the second was superior military organization and 
surprise.  Basil's army, unexpectedly crossing the 
Bosphoros under cover of darkness, managed to escape 
detection. At dawn they fell on Kalokyros' army, which 
was destroyed. This adroitly executed operation turned 
the tide of war in favor of the young Macedonian 
emperors. 144 The Armenians and Iberians with Nicephoros 
Phocas realized at once that the advantage had shifted 
to Basil II and that their own political interests dic- 
tated immediate withdrawal from the civil war. 

The only chronological data on the victory of the 
Armeno-Iberian auxiliaries over Taronites and the battle 
of Chrysopolis is a communication of March 2, 989 from 
Bardas Phocas to his son Leo at Antioch, which Yahya b. 


145 


safia mentions after the two battles. As Yahya 


generally presents material in chronological order, 
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presumably Taronites' defeat and the battle of Chrysopolis 
preceded March 2, 989. 

Both Basil II and Constantine VIII were present on 
the battlefield when the civil war was finally decided, 
April 13, 989, at Abydos. Phocas! death that day ended 
his rebellion. According to the Greek sources, Phocas 
was charging directly towards the Emperor Basil II, who 
stood coolly with a sword in one hand and an icon of the 
Holy Mother in the other when Phocas suddenly slumped 
in his saddle and then fell to the ground. Numerous 
Stories circulated, explaining various causes of his 
death. Among these Skylitzes and Psellos propose one which 
cites poisoning as the cause. All this suggests that 
there was no certainty how Phocas died. The picturesque 
story of Phocas' death, which harks back to the two single 
combats Phocas allegedly fought during the rebellion of 
Skleros, is probably no more than a literary device meant 
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to create suspense. The most which can be said is 


that Phocas died in the battle at Abydos and that the 

force of his rebellion was broken there 147 
Bardas Skleros at that time gained his release 

from the fortress of Turopoion, where Phocas had incar- 

cerated him. Both Skleros' former allies and those who 

had joined in the rebellion of Bardas Phocas and were left 


leaderless and branded as rebels rallied to him. Before 


the central government could reestablish its authority 
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in Anatolia, it was necessary to deal with Skleros in one 
way or another. 

Skleros was able to block the roads of Anatolia 
and prevent the transport of food supplies to Constan- 
tinople, but the chroniclers do not report any battles 
fought or victories won by Skleros. Instead, he soon ac- 
cepted the olive branch proffered by Basil II. According 
to Psellos, his surrender was obtained on the following 
conditions. 


a) Skleros would receive the highest rank below 


emperor. 


b) Those who had rebelled with him, including his 
generals, were to continue to occupy the same 
offices and ranks to which Skleros had appointed 
them. 


C) Their pozscssions,.both predating the rebellion 


and obtained during it (sic), were guaranteed. 
d) Their status was not to be diminished in any way. 


Skleros then renounced all pretensions to be the Em- 
148 


peror. 

The little that Yahya b. Sa°id and Skylitzes say 
about the final rebellion of Bardas Skleros demonstrates 
that Psellos, who is the most detailed source on this 
movement, has rhetorically inflated its real extent and 
significance. Instead of lasting several years, as 
Psellos claims, 149 it began after Phocas' death April 13, 


989 and ended Friday, October 11, 989, when Basil II 


received Skleros. The Emperor reputedly remarked when he 
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saw his aging and nearly-blind opponent approaching, "He 
whom I feared and trembled at comes [to me] led by the 
hand." 

Yahya b. SaCià says that Basil II gave Skleros 
lands at Ra°ban and al-Aminafwin (an unidentified locality) 
in addition to his former holdings as a reward for sur- 
rendering. His brother Constantine and all Skleros' 
adherents received posts. These included Nicephoros "with 
the twisted neck" whom Basil II pardoned and gave a new 
estate. 

Skleros, in agreeing to Basil's appeal to avoid 
the shedding of more Byzantine blood, obtained as favor- 
able a settlement as the Emperor was able to give N 
Skleros survived for only another year and one half after 
the end of his second rebellion. He died, March 6, 991, 
at his residence at Didymoteichon on the Marica river in 
southern Bulgaria. 17t 

Skleros' renunciation of his pretensions to the 
Byzantine throne ended a period in which the primary 
thrust of Byzantine eastern policy was preserving the 
authority of the legitimate heirs of the Macedonian 
dynasty, Basil II and Constantine VIII. A conflict be- 
tween Basil II, the Parakoimomenos Basil Lekapenos, and 
the Domestic Bardas Phocas over the conduct of eastern 


policy also characterized this period. As rebels, 


Skleros and Phocas actively sought the intervention of 
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neighboring eastern states in Byzantine affairs. However, 
by A.D. 990 the Emperor Basil II had won control over 
Byzantine foreign policy and was sufficiently in command 
to prevent further foreign interference in Byzantine 


politics. 
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final battle of Skleros' rebellion, but that he says 
nothing about Abu Taghlib leaving Amida at the time the 
Buyids captured Mayyafarigin. What he says is that Abu 
Taghlib left Amida when Sadud al-Dawla's troops had sur- 
rounded Amida. Yahya carefully noted this error in the 
common source he shared with Miskawayh for the story of 
Abu Taghlib's flight after the defeat at Qasr al-Jass. 


43vita Beati Patris Nostri Iohannis et Euthymii in 


P. Peeters, Histoires Monastiques Géorgiennes, Analecta 
Bollandiana, 36-37 (1917-1919), 21-22. 

On the identity of John-Tornik, see Adontz, "Tornik 
le Moine", 148, 156-158 and M. Tarchnishvili, "Die Anfange 
der Schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit des hl. Euthymius und 
der Aufstand von Bardas Skleros", Oriens Christianus, 38 
(1954), 121-122. However, N. Lomouri, "K Istorii 
Vosstaniia Vardy Sklira", Trudy Tbilisskogo Gosudarstvennogo 
Universiteta, 67 (1957), 35, repudiates the identification of 
the monk John-Tornik with John, sons of Sula, the author of 
the Zarzma inscription, which Takaichvili, "Zarzmskii 
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monastir", 34, proposed.  Lomouri drew on the findings 
of M. D. Berdznishvili, "K Voprosu Ioanna-Varazvaée", 


Trudy Instituta Istorii im. N. A. Dzavakishvili, A. N. 
G.S.S.R. 1 (1947), 239-249 which was unavailable to me. 


44 Skylitzes, Synopsis, 326; Asolik, Histoire 
Universelle, III, 15: 59-60. Of course, only Constantino- 
ple would have had the ability to cede territories but 
Tornik's embassy might have gone by way of Phocas' camp or 
Phocas might have despatched simultaneously his own separ- 
ate embassy. The question of the true origin of the mission 
to David is of interest principally to those wishing, for 
one reason or another, to determine Tornik's nationality. 


45beeters, Histoires Monastiques Géorgiennes, 22. 
The quotation is my rendering of Peeters' Latin translation. 


4666e fn. 8 above. 


47 Adontz, "Tornik le Moine", 150-151, claims that 


tne territories mentioned by Asolik belonged already in 


978 to David of Upper Tao. V. P. Stepanenko, "Apahunik 
v Vizantiisko-Taoskikh Otnosheniakh v Period Miatezha 
Vardy Sklira (976-979)", Antichnaia drevnost i srednie veka, 
10 (1973), 221-224, following Adontz, proposes that the 
Byzantines controlled only Theodosiopolis of the territor- 
ies Asolik mentioned. Unfortunately, neither Adontz nor 
Stepanenko offers evidence of any kind to support his 
distorted thesis. A valuable contemporary source, the 
Escorial Taktikon, reviewed by Oikonomides, "L'organisa- 
tion", 293, conclusively shows that the Byzantines occupied 
the region of Basean west of the Araxes and Theodosiopolis, 
exactly as Constantine Porphyrogenitos, D. A. I., 211-215, 
had written, i.e. between A.D. 950 and 952.  Admittedly, 
Constantine's hazy idea of the geography involved contribu- 
ted to subsequent misconceptions. 

It is highly unlikely that David already heid 
Khaltoyarich Kleisurawn and Ch'ormayri, which were located 


west northwest of Theodosiopolis, in view of their extreme 
western location and the state of the Byzantine-Iberian 
dispute over the remains of the amirate of Theodosiopolis. 
The canton of Mardali, in which Sevuk was located, was 


south of Theodosiopolis and west of the Araxes.  Asolik's 


statement is sufficient proof to conclude, in the absence 
of contrary evidence, that all the territories in question 


except for Hark ^ and Apahunik, which Constantine 
Porphyrogenitos considered legal dependencies of Byzantium, 
were in Byzantine possession. 
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48 Constantine Porphyrogenitos, D.A.I., 212-215. 


49x. Adontz, Armenia in the Period of Justinian, 
trans. and ed. N. G. Garsoian (Lisbon, 1970), 20, 112-113. 
Z2. Avalichvili, "La succession du curcpalate David d'Ibérie, 
dynaste de Tao", B, 8 (1933), 185-186. 


SÜconstantine Porphyrogenitos, D.A.I., 202-205. 


Sloeeters, Histoires Monastiques Georgiennes, 22; 


Aristakes Lastiverts'1i, Recit des Malheurs de la Nation 
Armenienne, trans. M. Canard and H. Berberian, (Brussels, 
1973), 21; Z. Avalichvili, "Succession", 177; Adontz, | 
"Tornik le Moine", 151; R. Grousset, Histoire de l'Armenie 
des Origines a 1071 (Paris, 1947), 506; Schlumberger. 
L'Epopee Byzantine, I, 420, II, 163-164. 


>2constantine Porphyrogenitos, D.A.I., 210-211. 


53 peeters, Histoires Monastiques Georgiennes, 20. 


3447 P. Stepanenko, "Apahunik v Vizantiisko-Taoskikh 


Otnosheniakh", 222-223, proposed that the Byzantine objec- 
tive in making nominal cessions of territories that it did 
not actually control was to draw David of Upper Tao into a 


clash with the Marwanids. It is uncertain, however, 


whether the Marwanids had even occupied Hark? and Apahunik? 
yet. More worthy of notice is the implication of Stepan- 
enko's argument: that the Byzantines could manipulate 
David like a child. Obviously, considerable political 
gifts were necessary to his immensely successful life and 
achievements in the exceptionally difficult conditions of 
Caucasian society. 

351.60 Diaconus, Historiae Libri Decem, 169, and 
Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 14:56, say that the 


rebellion of Skleros lasted four years. It may have 
taken place in parts of four calendar years, but its 


duration was approximately three years. On P°shap° shat 
see Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 152-153. 


358. Lomouri, "K Istorii Vosstaniia Vardy Sklira", 


35. 
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?"Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 369. The date, 
19 Safar, 369/September 15, 979, which Ibn Shaddad pro- 
poses for the fall of Mayyafariqin, claiming the authority 
of Ibn al-Azraq al-Farigi [See his Ta'rikh al-Farigi, ed. 


B. A. L. Awad, (Cairo, 1959) Arabic introduction, 305] 
does not accord in any way with Miskawayh's chronology. 


38 uiskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 391. 


59:bn al-Cadim, Zubda, 163-168. 


60566 above: Chapter Three on al-Shimshati. 


6lyanya, PO, 190/398; Canard, Dynastie des 


H'amdanides, 678. 


621bn al-CAdim, Zubda, 172, says under A.H. 367/ 


977-978 that 'Sa°d al-Dawla changed the call to prayer in 
Aleppo, adding to it [the specifically Fatimid formula] 
"Hasten to the best of works. Muhammad and "Ali are the 


best of mankind," and it is said that this was done in 
369 and in 358.' A.H. 358 was November 25, 968-November 


13, 969. Ibn al-°Adim's information contradicts Yahya, 

PO, 190/398, for the year 368/978-979, in which Yahya says 
that Abū al-Ma°ali gave the khutba to Adud al-Dawla. 
Yahya's version agrees with the political constellation of 
that time when CAdud al-Dawla had brought Buyid political 
power to the border of the amirate of Aleppo. The Fatimids 
to the contrary were suffering an eclipse in southern and 
central Syria. However, Ibn al-CAdim's statement concern- 
ing the call to prayer being given according to the Fatimid 
formula best fits the events of 358/968-969 or 359/969-970 
when the Fatimids first propelled themselves into the 


chaotic political situation in north Syria, following Sayf 
al-Dawla's death and the Byzantine invasions during Nise- 
phoros Phocas' reign. 


63Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 392. 
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64rbid., 409. 


65N. Abbott, "Two Büyid Coins in the Oriental 


Institute", the American Journal of Semitic Languages 


and Literatures, 56 (1939), 350-364. Al-‘utbi, an 
eleventh-century historian of the Ghaznavid dynasty of 
eastern Iran and Afghanistan, says on the professed author- 


ity of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Sabi that Mufarrij b. Daghfal 
b. al-Jarrah had been won over by CAdud al-Dawla and for 
this reason he killed Abu Taghlib when he fell into his 
hands. al-‘utbi, Kitab al-Yamini in al-Manini, al-Fath 
al-Wahbi Cala Ta'rikh al-^Utbi (Cairo, n.d.), II, ll2. 
al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 23; Al- 
Magrizi, Itti^az, I, 252, also says that Adud al-Dawla 
planned to invade Egypt. l 

67 on these negotiations, see especially J. Christoph 
Bürgel, Die Hofkorrespondenz “Adud al-Daulas (Wiesbaden, 
1965), 147-152, where further Citations are given. Also 
Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-Duwal al-Mungati^a, (Ferré), 33-35. 


However, Bürgel has not succeeded in reaching any satis- 
factory conclusions from the highly confusing documents 
and statements that exist concerning these negotiations. 


681 bn Zafir, Akhbar al-Duwal al-Mungati^a, 34, places 


a rather picturesque story of the theft of a silver lion 
from the prow of Sadud al-Dawla's royal barge (zabzab) in 
the year 371/981-982. Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, VII, 107, 
says that the lion was stolen in Safar, 371. See also al- 
Maqrizi, Itti^az, 261. The original source of this story 
was probably Hilal al-Sabi. Although the story is in all 


likelihood apocryphal, the date itself may have some sig- 
nificance. N. Abbott, "Two Büyid Coins", 355, concluded 
from her study of these negotiations, "It is not surpri- 
sing that nothing came of these attempts at rapprochement." 


63asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 14: 57-58. 


70Abū shuja^ al-Rudhrawari, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 38. 
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7lwiskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 396-397. 


72 Skylitzes, Synopsis, 327: Yahya, PO, 192-194/ 
400-402. Abu Shuja^ al-Rüdhrawari, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 
III, 29, leaves this ambassador nameless in his list of 
Byzantine ambassadors, 979-983. It seems unlikely that 

so high a functionary as Nicephoros Uranos would have been 
sent on such an errand and, if so, that he would not have 


been mentioned somewhere in Ibn Shahran's report, as it 


was Nicephoros Uranos who accompanied Ibn Shahram back to 
Baghdad but under altered circumstances. 


73Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, II, 397. 


74 aya Shuja^ al-Rüdhrawari, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 


12, Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, VIII, 704; Yahya, PO, 192/400. 


75Abu Shujāf, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 29-39. 


761pid., on points a and b: 30, 32; on point c; 
39; on d: 33, 39. 


77:pid., 35. 


7T8:bid., 35-36. 


79?rpia., 29, 35-36; Ibn Qunus had received a draft 
in Greek which apparently provided for the surrender of 
Skleros. It is not clear what the Buyids expected to 
receive in return besides the fortresses which the Byzan- 


tines had taken in the Diyar Bakr. When Ibn Shahram 
arrived in Constantinople, however, he claimed that he had 
no instructions authorizing him to negotiate the surrender 
of Skleros. 


80rbid., 29, 30, exposed by Ibn Shahram, 30. 


8lrbid., 30, 32, 34-35. 


S?skylitzes, Synopsis, 328. 


831bu Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 29. 
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84 Ibid., 34; cf. Neumann, Die Weltstellung des 


Byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuzzügen (Berlin, 1894), 
24, 62-63. 


85Abü Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 29-30. 
86151d., 37. 
8 


7tbid., 34-35. 


88 his appears to be the sense of the phrase "wa 


mulkuk la yubgi nafsak al-rum fama yubalun hadha inna lam 
yataharaku huwa binafsihi." Ibid., 35. Margoliouth 
comments that the text is corrupt at this point. 


8? tharaj here appears to have the same meaning as 


jizya (poll tax) as used in the Byzantine-Aleppan treaty 
of 359/969. See fn. 59. 


?Üvanya, PO, 192/400. 


?labu Shuja°, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 38. 
?21bid., 38. 
93 


Bürgel, Hofkorrespondenz, 154-156, paraphrasing 
Saba al-CAziz b. Yusuf al-Shirazi, "Letter concerning the 
Peace Treaty with the Byzantines", Rasa'il (letters), ms. 
Peterman 406, Ahlwardt 8625, Berlin, l6b-17b. 


?^Yahya, PO, 199/407; Ibn al-°Adim, Zubda, 173-174. 


95abü Shujà^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 29. 
36:bid., 33. 
97 


Contrary to the opinion of Margoliouth, Eclipse 


of the Abbasid Caliphate, VI, 34, fn. 1, when Ibn Shahram 
speaks of the treaty negotiated by Nicephoros Uranos, he 
is not talking of an agreement concluded in 369/979-980 
at the time of Nicephoros Uranos' presumed first embassy 
to Baghdad. 
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385 bü Shuj&^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 38. 


99vahya, PO, 193/401. 


1005ne letter of al-Shirazi, paraphrased in Bürgel, 
Hofkorrespondenz, 155-156, is important evidence of the 


validity and contemporaneity of Ibn Shahram's tadhkira. 


L0ly anya, PO, 209/417. He is the only source for 


the date of the Parakoimomenos’ downfall. 


102vanya, PO, 202-203/410-411; H. Busse, Chalif und 


Grosskonig Die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055) (Beirut, 1969), 
61-67. 


l03:bn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 35-36, 38-39; Abu 


Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 84-87; Ibn al-Azraq al- 
Farigi, Ta'rikh al-Farigi, 51-52. 
104 


Canard, "Deux documents arabes sur Bardas 
Skleros", 59. 


105vanya, PO, 193/401; Skylitzes, Synopsis, 327; 


Zonaras, Epitome Historion, IV, 109-110. 


106 5n al~Azraq, Ta'rikh al-Parigi, B. M. 
5803, 119v. 
107 


Yahya, PO, 199/401; Abu Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib 


al-Umam, 29. Skylitzes, Synopsis, 321, indicates that 
at least one payment was made during the rebellion of 
Skleros. 


108vanya b. Sa°id, PO, 203-204/411-412; al-Magrizi, 


Itti^az, II; 256; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashg, 25. 


109vahya b. Said, PO, 204-205/412-413; Ibn al- 


Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 25, 29; al-Maqrizi, 
Ittifāz, I, 258; Ikn Zafir, Akhbār al-Duwal al-Munqati^a, 
B. M. 3685, 18v; Ibn al-°Adim, Zubda, 174-176; Ibn al- 
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CAdim claims that Bardas Phocas arrived at Aleppo Thurs- 
day, 17 Rabi? II, 373/September 28, 983. 


110vanya, PO, 143, 205/351, 413; al-Magrizi, 


IttiCaz, I, 259; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 
29, Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-Duwal al-Mungati^a, l9r; Rozen, 


Imperator Vasilij, 158, $125, Canard, Dynastie des 
H'amdanides, 850-851. 


lilion al-CAdim, Zubda, 178. 


ll2vahy&, PO, 164/372. 


113 


Ibid., 164, 198-199, 208-209/372, 406-407, 
416-417. 


li4rbid., 209-210/417-418; Ibn al-CAdim, Zubda, 
174-177. Canard, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 851-852, wishes 
to relate this campaign to the guarantee Bardas Phocas gave 


the Emperors Basil and Constantine, quoted by Ibn al-CAdim 
under A.H. 373, that he would conquer Aleppo, raze its 
walls stone by stone, and transport the population to Con- 
stantinople. Canard thinks that the new tactic adopted by 
the Byzantines - a generalized attack on all the terri- 
tories of Aleppo - could not represent a simple attempt to 


collect the tax. However, Ibn al-SAdim is not a trust- 
worthy source of information for internal Byzantine affairs. 
His story is probably only the echo of a local version of 
events, based on a hysterical rumor, and, in any case, his 
narrative completely confuses the events of A.H. 373 and 
A.H. 375. 


115 apa Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 29, 33-34, 37. 
116 - 

Yahya, PO, 209/417. 
117 


Skylitzes, Synopsis, 330-332; Yahya, PO, 211/419, 
gives the date. 


118vahya, PO, 211/419. 


119,)-oalgashandi, Subh al-A^sha (Cairo, 1913-1919), 


XIV, 20: M. Canard, "Deux documents arabes sur Bardas 
Skleros", 65-68, gives an improved translation of the treaty. 
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120,anard, "Deux documents arabes," 60-61, locates 
the first six fortresses. N. Oikonomides, "L'organisa- 
tion," 292, has identified the seventh, Hisn al-H.n.d.r.s., 


with the Orthodox bishopric of Chantiarti in Arshamunik®. 
For two reasons Oikonomides' identification cannot be 
accepted. The first is that in the Byzantine-Buyid nego- 


tions preceding Skleros' release, the Buyids had demanded 
the surrender of fortresses which the Byzantines held in 


the Diyar Bakr. As the six fortresses besides Hisn al- 
H.n.d.r.s., mentioned in the agreement with Skleros, 


were all in the Diyar Bakr, it is obvious that the Buyids 
were seeking from Skleros what they had not been able to 
obtain from Constantinople. Since Chantiarti is north 

of both the Diyüár Bakr and even the Arsanas, it could not 
have been included on the list of fortresses Skleros 


promised to surrender to the Buyids. Second, H.n.d.r.s. 
is a provisional reading; that means that there is at 
least one alternative reading for each letter in this 
toponym. On Chantiarti, see Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 196. 


l?lokieros promised to fulfill all his promises 


from when he first arrived in the Byzantine Empire until 
(and after) that moment when he became master of all his 
possessions: Canard, "Deux documents arabes," 66. 


122skvlitzes, Synopsis, 334, Zonaras, Epitome, IV, 
113, claim that Skleros and his followers fled back to 
Byzantine territory. There is verification neither for 
this story nor that, told by Skylitzes, Synopsis, 332-334, 


Zonaras, Epitome, IV, 112-113, Psellos, Chronographie, 7-8, 
which says Sadud al-Dawla originally released Skleros and 


his followers from imprisonment because he wished to 
employ their military skills against the Persians, whom 
they crushed. The latter story corresponds to no known 


event of Adud al-Dawla's or Samsam al-Dawla's reign. 
adud al-Dawla wouid have been dead by the time of their 
release. Yahya, PO, 211/419, confirms the Baghdad account 
of Skleros' release. 

123, pu Shuja*, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 112-113; 
Hilal al-Sabi, Rusüm Dar al-Khilafa, ed. M. “Awwad, 
(Baghdad, 1964), 14-17. 


459 
l2^yahya, PO, 211-212/419-420; Asolik, Histoire 
Universelle, III, 24: 128. It is difficult to understand 
how Skleros was within his pledge to Samsam al-Dawla not 
to befriend the enemies of the Büyids when he solicited 
Bad's aid. In 984 Bad had taken the Diyar Bakr from the 
Buyids and in the reign of Sharaf al-Dawla (376-379/987-989) 
he tried to deprive them of Nisibin. Perhaps, the Buyids 
temporarily considered Bad friendly as a result of the 
treaty signed with him in 374/984-985. 


125,solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 25: 129; 


Yahya, PO, 212/420. 


126vanya, PO, 209-210/417-418. 


l2715id., 213-215/421-423. 


128 Skylitzes, Synopsis, 332. 


129:bid., 332, line 67-68; 334, line 37-39; 334-335, 
chapter 16; 335-336, line 71-72. Also Psellos, Chrono- 
graphie, 8. 


130, solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 25: 129. 


131,45 Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 37, 


132 Skylitzes, Synopsis, 336, identifies the for- 


tress in which Phocas imprisoned Skleros; Asolik, Histoire 
Universelle, III, 25: 129, gives it the name Jeraws. 


Ramsay, Historical Geography, 141-142, equated Turopoion 
with Turaion near modern Ilghin on the Konya-Afyon highway. 


133, solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 25: 129. 


134; eo Diaconus, Historiae Libri Decem, 173; 
Skylitzes, Synopsis, 336. 


l35yahya, PO, 215-216/423-424; Skylitzes, Synopsis, 
336. ; 
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l36rbn maghribirai, al-Nujüm al-Z8hira, IV, 151-152; 


Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sayni (d. 755/1354), SIqd al-Juman, 
cited by Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 203, fn. c. 


137vahya, PO, 216/424. Adontz, "Les Taronites à 
Byzance," B, 11 (1936), 22, proposes the identification 
Gregory Taronites, who is known to have held the office 
of magister in 991. 


1 - - 
138vahya, PO, 216/424. Yahya calls David the "King 
of Georgia" but, in fact, while he was the leading political 
figure in Georgia at this time, he held only the title of 
Duke of Upper Tao. 


139rpid., 424... Who were the two sons of Bagrat? 
Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 79-81, $12, thought that al- 


Khalidiyat must lie somewhere in the province of Taraun, 
which was annexed by the Empire in 966 after the death of 
the prince of Taraun, Ashot. His two sons Gregory and 
Bagrat were given the rank of patricians at that time. 
(Skylitzes, Synopsis, 279). If the sons of Bagrat were 
the,sons of Bagrat, the son of Ashot, as Schlumberger, 
L'Epopee, I, 747, and Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 149, believe, 


they were opposing a Taronites, whom Adontz (see above, 

fn. 137) believes was their uncle Gregory. However, 
Adontz, "Les Taronites en Arménie et à Byzance," B, 10 
(1935), 543, suggests that the names of Bagrat's sons were 
Bagrat and Cordvanel on the authority of John Lazaropoulos, 
a fourteenth century Greek author. See Sbornik Istochnikov 
po Istorii Trapezundskoi Imperii, ed. A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 1897), 82. However, none of 
these conclusions can be definitively proven.  Adontz 


equates al-Khalidiyat with Chaldia but not actually with 
the Byzantine Chaldian theme. 


14014 stoire de la Géorgie, ed. M. F. Brosset (St. 
Petersburg, 1849), I, 292. 


141, cording to the Georgian Royal Annals, Histoire 
de la Géorgie, I, 296-297, David explained to Bagrat that 
he had information that Bagrat sought to kill him. Bagrat 
defended himself by claiming that he was actually marching 
against a disobedient vassal. This story fails to explain 
why David was susceptible to stories maligning his adopted 

son. Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 28, 134-135, says 
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that Bagrat III's grandfather, Bagrat II the Simple 

(d. 994), had married a new wife who had chased her hus- 
band's son Gurgen, the father of Bagrat III, from his her- 
editary lands. Why did David take Bagrat II's side in the 
affair? 


142 solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 28: 135. 


143vahya, PO, 216-217/424-425; Lomouri, "K Istorii 
Vostaniia Vatdy Sklira," 41-44, suggests that in 988-989 
David supported the rebels, as opposed to the aid he gave 
the central government in 978-979, first because of the 
Georgian princes' traditional disregard of their nominal 
vassalage to the Emperor, especially at the end of the 
tenth century when David was trying to bring about the 
unifi:c;:tion of the Georgian kingdoms under one government. 
"David finally must have understood that the unification 
of Georgia could not be beneficial for Byzantium and that 
it would wholly impede this process. . .The situation of 
the Empire itself must have favored completely the inclina- 
tion of the Georgian ruler." Second, David had no desire 
that the lands ceded to him by Byzantium should be retro- 
ceded after his death. A weakened Byzantium and especially 
a ruler in debt to him on the throne, that is, Phocas, 
would contribute most to his goal. Finally, the personal 
friendship between David and Phocas definitely affected 
his decision. 

However, Lomouri fails to explain why David's aid 
to Phocas was so meager and why it was so quickly withdrawn. 
Both Basil and Phocas would have been beholden to David for 
his support. At the time, it was unclear whether Georgian 
interests would have been better served by a great eastern 
magnate and proven soldier on the throne or a young and 
inexperienced emperor who was essentially an unknown 
quantity. : 

In the view of H. M. Bartikian, "La Conquete de 
l'Arménie par l'Empire Byzantin," Revue des Études 
Armeniennes, n. s. 8 (1971), 332-333, David had simply 
been fooled by Basil's offer of territorial concessions in 
978. A decade later he had finally come to understand the 
goal (i.e. annexation of Caucasia) of Basil's policy and was 
forced to support Phocas in his rebellion. 


Mokylitzes, Synopsis, 336; Leo Diaconus, Historiae 
Libri Decem, 173-174, Psellos, Chronographie, 9; 
Yahya, PO, 216/424; Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 


25, 129-130. The Greek authors Skylitzes and Leo Diaconus 
claim that Nicephoros Phocas was captured at Chrysopolis, 
in which case he could hardly have taken part in the 
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victory over the magister Taronites which Yahya attributes 
to him, unless, of course, Yahya is incorrect about the 
simultaneity of these events. 


l45on this date, Yahya, PO, 217/425; Rozen, Imper- 


ator Vasilij, 209, #163: Asolik to some degree confirms 
Yahya, placing the battle at Chrysopolis in Arm. E. 437, 
which ended March 23, 989. 


16k ylitzes, Synopsis, 337: Psellos, Chronographie, 
10-11, especially chapter 16. Leo Diaconus, Historiae 
Libri Decem, 174-175. On Skylitzes' use of the single 
combat as a literary mechanism, see fn. 45 above. 


147 vanya, PO, 218/416, gives the date, the month, 


and the year which Skylitzes, Synopsis, 338, and Asolik, 
Histoire Universelle, III, 26: 131, (partially) confirm. 


148 sellos, Chronographie, 16. 


l49:bid., 15, chapter 25. 


l30rbid., 14-18, chapters 23-29; Skylitzes, Synop- 


sis, 338-339; Zonaras, Epitome, IV, 116-117; Yahya, PO, 
218-219/426-427. On al-Aminafwin see Rozen, Imperator 
Vasilij, 212-213, #7169. 


l5lyahysa, PO, 222-223/430-431; Rozen, Imperator 


Vasilij, 227-228, #181-182. 


CHAPTER 8 


BYZANTINE EASTERN POLICY, 990-1000: 


CONSOLIDATION AND DECISION 


While the rebellion of Bardas Phocas engulfed 
Anatolia in war, the Bulgarian ruler Samuel was ravaging 
the Byzantine provinces in Europe. Once Basil II had 
defeated the Anatolian forces disputing his right to rule 
rather than to merely reign over Byzantium, the pre- 
eminent objective of his policy became the restoration of 
Byzantine sovereignty in Bulgaria. It was there that his 
most glorious achievements were made. From them came the 
name "Bulgarslayer" by which posterity has known him. 

For almost thirty years, sometimes in all four seasons 
of the year, Basil II personally waged war against the 
Bulgarians. 

The preoccupation with Bulgaria in Basil II's 
strategic scheme was also the most important character- 
istic of his eastern policy. The continuing warfare in 
Bulgaria must have engaged most of Byzantium's military 
resources. Therefore, Byzantine policy in Anatolia and 
on the eastern frontier in the 990's was limited to modest 


objectives. These were first of all the reimposition of 
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Byzantine sovereignty where it had been recognized prior 
to the rebellion of Bardas Phocas and, secondly, the secure 
maintenance of the pre-rebellion borders. This second 
factor included the preservation of the Byzantine protec- 
torate over Aleppo. It also would lead in 1000 to the 
annexation ofthe territories which David of Upper Tao had 
united under his rule. However, the principles that were 
to guide Basil II's eastern policy were far less clear in 


990 than they were to be at the end of the decade. 


The Settlement with David and the Occupation of His Lands 

After the battle of Abydos Antioch remained in the 
hands of the rebels. Leo Phocas, the son of Bardas Phocas, 
held out in a well-fortified tower at the highest point of 
the city wall. The main body of his supporters were local 
Armenians and Muslims. When the people of Antioch them- 
selves banded together against Leo Phocas, they managed to 
force his surrender, November 3, 989, after four days of 
fighting. Antioch thus came under the rule of the Emperor, 
who appointed Michael Burtzes as its governor.! 

In resentment of the aid that David, the Duke of 
Upper Tao, and the two sons of Bagrat had given Phocas, 
Basil II sent a certain al-Jakrus against them in 379/ 
April 11, 989-May 30, 990, according to Yahya b. Said. 
The elder of the two sons of Bagrat was killed in battle 
against al-Jakrus. The younger son was then sent into 


exile. 
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Al-Jakrus is a mysterious figure. This is the only 
time his name comes to light in the sources. It is tempt- 
ing, however, to identify him, as does N. Adontz, with Jan 
Portiz, who, Asolik says, was campaigning at almost the 
same time--Arm. E. 439/March 24, 990-March 23, 991--in 
western Armenia. In the second of two battles against Jan 
Portiz Asolik says that a certain Cordvanel, who remained 
in control of the region of Terjan and Taraun, was killed. 
He was an Armenian who held the imperial rank of magister. 
Because of his title and his possesion of Taraun, N. Adontz 
proposed to identify him with the elder of the two sons 
of Bagrat, who had supplied 1000 horsemen to Phocas. 
Cordvanel's lands must have reverted to imperial control 
since they lay within the Empire's pre-987 borders. With 
this battle peace finally returned to the Empire, according 
to Asolik.? 

Yahya b. Said says that David of Upper Tao contacted 
Basil II, requesting a pardon and tendering his obedient 
submission. As David was an old man without son or heir, 
Yahya states, he offered to cede all the lands of his state 
after his death to the Byzantine Emperor. He asked that 
Basil receive an embassy of notables in order that they 
could give him pledges concerning the terms agreed upon, 
including the transfer of Upper Tao to Byzantine posses- 
sion.? 

The Emperor Basil II was satisfied with David's 


proposal and accepted it. In acknowledgement he conferred 
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upon David the title of curopalates, which was accompanied 
by magnificent gifts. Thereafter, Basil II was recognized 
as sovereign in Upper Tao and David's other lands. A 
second embassy from David, including the Katholikos of the 
Iberian church and many of David's vassals, visited the 
Byzantine court. Basil conferred imperial ranks upon the 
Armenians and Georgians and treated them handsomely. 
Undoubtedly, they were the recipients of many more fine 
gifts. Thus, it appears that Basil II was intent from 
the first on forming a pro-Byzantine party in David's state. 

This description given by Yahya b. Sa°id of the 
settlement reached between David and Basil II is of great 
significance for understanding subsequent Byzantine- 
Caucasian relations. First of all, it shows that the aid 
which David had provided to Phocas, even though slight, had 
angered Basil II, whose severe sense of justice became 
legendary.” In other words, it was not the effect of 
David's intervention, which was negligible, but the act 
itself--the inherently disloyal act of a subject toward his 
sovereign--which incited the wrath of the Emperor. Later 
in his reign Basil II came to stress the importance of the 
tie of loyalty implied in the swearing of cliency and ser- 
vitude to one's sovereign. Basil twice refused to support 
rebels against the Fatimid caliph on the grounds that they 
were contravening their oaths of loyalty. 

Second, Yahya b. Sa°id is the only chronicler to 


mention this agreement. Otherwise, the Greek, Armenian, 
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and Georgian historiography ignore it. Most importantly, 
Yahya's information explains why after the death of David 
ten years later Basil II moved quickly to occupy all of 
David's lands, not simply those which he had conditionally 
ceded to the Duke of Upper Tao in 978 for the duration of 
his life and why the Emperor encountered no resistance in 
occupying them. 

Can Yahya's account then be considered an official 
rationalization after the fact for Byzantine actions in 
annexing David's lands? To the contrary, he was a provin- 
cial historian, writing in Antioch, a city far distant 
from Constantinople, the policy-making center of the Empire. 
While he may have taken information from Constantinopolitan 
sources,there is no reason to consider him a witting vehicle 
for propaganda. Therefore, Yahya's account must be con- 
sidered individual, not official. 

Some scholars have questioned Yahya b. SaCiá's 
Statement that when David ceded his territories to the 
Emperor in about 990-991 he had neither a son nor an heir. 
As we have seen (see Chapter 7), David had adopted Bagrat 
III as his son and heir in about 978 as part of a bilateral 
agreement with the Regent of Abkhazia. The intended effect 
of this agreement was to unite the Kingdoms of Abkhazia and 
Iberia plus the states belonging to David of Upper Tao 
under Bagrat III's rule. We owe this information to the 


Georgian Royal Annals.” 
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However, the Armenian chroniclers Asolik and Vardan 
Vardapet confirm Yahya's assertion that David died sonless; 
Asolik says that also no brother survived David.? 

Therefore, it appears that by the time David of 
Upper Tao reached an agreement with Basil II concerning 
reparation for his aid to Phocas (at the latest) Bagrat 
III's rights of inheritance to David's lands had been ab- 
rogated. Neither the Georgian Royal Annals nor any other 
Georgian source suggests that when the Emperor occupied 
the lands which had formed the core of David's state, he 
was usurping Bagrat III's rights. Moreover, Basil II met 
no resistance from Bagrat III in carrying out the annex- 
ation.? 

Thus, Yahya b. Sa°id's account of the cession made 
by David of the Bagratid dynasty's claims to the lands he 
had united in his individual possession appears accurate. 
With this the seed of further Byzantine involvement in 
Caucasian affairs was planted. 

Events in Armenia in the 990's revolved around 
David, now holder of the imperial title of curopalates. 
Between 992-994 he was finally ready to take advantage of 
the Byzantine cession to him of the province of Apahunik®. 
This cession had amounted to Byzantine acknowledgement of 
David'd right of conquest since Byzantine sovereignty over 
Apahunik? was solely by virtue of the tribute its former 


rulers--originally the Qaysid dynasty and subsequently 
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Bad b. Dustuk--had previously paid to the Emperor. The 
ten-year treaty of peace signed in 382/992-992 between 
the Byzantines and the Marwanid dynasty--founded by the 
nephew of Bad b. Dustuk--apparently afforded it no protec- 
tion against David's ambitions on Marwanid possessions in 
Apahunik®. Having successfully besieged Manzikert and 
overwhelmed the defenders, the Curopalates exiled the 
city's Arab population, which he then replaced with loyal 
Iberians and Armenians. 

David's actions incited the wrath of a powerful 
neighbor to the east of Armenia, Abu al-Hayja' Mamlan 
(d. 391/1000), the Rawwadid amir of Azarbayjan. However, 
David managed to weather the ensuing storm with the help of 
a coslibion composed of Gagik, King of Armenia (989-1016/ 
1020), Abas, King of Kars (984-1029), and Bagrat II, known 
as Bagrat the Simple, titular King of Iberia (958-994). 
According to Asolik, the camp of the Armeno-Georgian force: 
was so imposing to look on that Mamlan was afraid even to 
initiate battle.l? 

The Iberian conquest of Manzikert took place after 
the Byzantines had besieged the city in 382/March 9, 992- 
February 25, 993 and prior to Bagrat II's death in 994. 11 

In the winter of 997-998 David attempted to seize 
Khlat?, the Marwanid city lying at the northwest corner of 
Lake Van, but the amir Mumahhid al-Dawla came to its rescue 


and prevented its capture. This time it was the Iberian 
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army that gave way in confusion and panic without ever 
having become involved in battle. The date was Easter 
night, 998.77 

In Arm. E. 447/998-999 the Rawwadid amir Mamlan 
again set out across Vaspurakan toward Manzikert.  Gagik, 
the King of Armenia, and Gurgen, who had succeeded his 
father in 994 as King of Iberia, sent armies to join those 
of Upper Tao and the Armenian kingdom of Vanand (Kars) in 
resisting Mamlan. Near the village of Cumb, northwest of 
Archesh, Mamlan was again repelled. i3 

Thus, David succeeded in annexing Manzikert and 
Apahunik? but failed in the attempt to annex the major 
cities of Hark. However, these campaigns raise an impor- 
tant question which has never been convincingly resolved. 
If the Curopalates was pledged to yield his lands to Byzan- 
tium after his death, why did he wish to add more territory 
to them? This important issue, which N. Adontz pointed 
out, deserves a solution, but none seems wholly satisfac- 
tory. Although David's actions appear without motive, his 
behavior does not mean that his agreement with Basil II 
simply did not exist.l4 For substantial evidence from 
other sources supports Yahya b. Sa^ id's assertion that 
David alienated his property to Basil. Skylitzes explicitly 
states that David had named the Emperor his heir. The 
Armenians Asolik and Vardan Vardapet likewise confirm that 


David had left his possessions to Basii.!? 
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As we have seen earlier, the statement that David 
had at one point made his nephew Bagrat his heir occurs 
only in the Georgian Royal Annals.!Ó However, the Annals 
also mention that David named Basil II as his heir; they 
fail to point out that this act amounted to the disinher- 
itance of Bagrat III (unless, of course, his disinheri- 
tance had taken place at an earlier date). Therefore, the 
accuracy of Yahya's information appears unimpeachable. 

David aad on March 31, 1000. The cause may have 
been a simple case of old age. David had refrained from 
personally leading the opposition to Mamlan's invasion of 
Apahunik? in 998-999 on account of his aget Nevertheless, 
Aristakes Lastiverts'i and Matthew of Edessa claim that the 
Curopalates' death was the result of foul play.  Aristakes 
says that members of the lesser nobility (the azat) had 
conspired to poison the communion wine "because they were 
discontented with his actions and had put their hopes in 
the promises which the Emperor had made to them before."i? 

Matthew of Edessa, however, states that the "homi- 
cidal mass" which the Patriarch Hilarion prepared in colla- 
boration with the greats of the court was a failure. David 
was immediately aware that he had drunk poison and took an 
antidote. Strangely, David, according to Matthew of 
Edessa, never divulged that the Patriarch had tried to 
poison him. Given another chance, the Patriarch succeeded 


in smothering David with a pillow while he siepi”? 
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The most obvious clue to the unreliability of these 
two stories is that they contradict each other. Moreover, 
neither Asolik, a contemporary who served as a source for 
Aristakes, nor Sumbat, the contemporary Georgian chron- 
icler, in mentioning the death of David, says that it 
resulted from nurder.?? Matthew of Edessa's story is 
improbable in that it credits David with ignoring the first 
attempt on his life although fully cognizant of it. 
Finally, sínce poison leaves no wounds, an empty rumor or 
malicious whisper is enough to give rise to such a charge. 
No proof or evidence of any kind is necessary for an his- 
torian to insinuate poison as the cause of death.  There- 
fore, the idea that David was a victim of a conspiracy 
organized by the Byzantine emperor should be rejecteà.?! 

The news of David's death reached Basil II at 
Tarsos in Cilicia where he had spent the past six months 
with his army after the end of the Syrian campaign in 


22 


December, 999.^^1It was in mid or late June that Basil II 


set out from Tarsos to occupy the ceded lands. A military 
contingent, which included at least the Russian unit, 
accompanied him. Yahya b. SaCià reports that Nicephoros 
Uranos, the governor of Antioch, followed in the Emperor's 
path with more troops. 

The Emperor proceded by way of Melitene, Hanzit, 
Balu on the Arsanas river, and the mountain of Koher 


(Koher Dagh on the Góinük su) to Erez in Arshamunik t. 
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Asolik, who is the only informant for the route Basil II 
took, says that he arrived on the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion (July 7, 1000) at Koher Dagh. The meeting which 
followed at Erez between Basil II and Mumahhid al-Dawla, 
the Marwanid amir, thus occurred after July 7, 1000. ?3 

In return for acknowledgement of his sovereignty by 
Mumahhid al-Dawla, Basil II granted him the rank of magister 
and the office of dux of the east (dhugas al-mashrig) and 
ordered that the troops of western Armenia and Taraun 
should give aid to the Marwanids if Mumahhid al-Dawla 
summoned them.  Thereby the Marwanids became another client 
dynasty on the empire's southeastern border.?^ Ostensibly, 
this agreement, along with the death of the Curopalates 
David, put an end to warfare between the Christian Armeni- 
ans and Georgians and the Muslim Marwanids for possession 
of the north shore of Lake Van. As formerly, all these 
cities--Khlat^, Archesh, and Berkri--remained in Muslim 
hands. 

From Erez Basil II turned north toward Chavzizin 
(Havchich) located on the Bingol Dagh, where he received 
Bagrat III, king of Abkhazia, and his father, Gurgen of 
Iberia. On the former Basil II conferred the rank of 
curopalates, on the latter the lesser rank of magister. 

While the Georgian kings were meeting with Basil at 
Chavzizin (Havchich), fighting broke out between the nobles 


of the deceased Curopalates' court and Basil II's Russian 
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contingent, which, according to Asolik, numbered 6,000 
infantrymen at this time.?^? The Russians had the best of 
the skirmish which had begun in a quarrel over some forage. 
At least thirty of the nobles (azat) of Upper Tao were 
killea.7® 
When Basil II was already marching away from 
Havchich, he saw coming toward him Abas, the young King of 
Vanand (Kars), and Senacherim, Prince of Rshtunigq®. 
Senacherim was one of the two surviving sons of Abusahl- 
Hamazasp, King of Vaspurakan, 953-972. Later, his elder 
brother Gurgen (d. 1003), prince of Antzevatsik® and tit- 
ular King of Vaspurakan, came also to pay homage to Basil 
II. The Emperor richly rewarded them for recognizing his 
sovereignty. His presents included horses, mules, gold, 
and splendid robes. In addition, Asolik states that Basil 
II sent embassies to the neighboring Muslimes amirs, warn- 
ing them to cease raiding the Kingdom of Vaspurakan. The 
amirs in question were probably those of the Rawwadids of 
Azarbayjan and the Marwanids of Diyar Bakr. This initia- 
tive on the part of Senacherim and his brother Gurgen 
reveals that already in A.D. 1000 the kingdom of Vaspurakan 
viewed itself as a dependency of the Byzantine empire." 
The willingness of the kings of Iberia, Abkhazia, Vanand, 
and Vaspurakan to acknowledge the primacy of the Byzantine 
empire doubtlessly no more than fullfilled the expectations 


of Basil II concerning the proper conduct of a king. Like 
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other Byzantines, he certainly believed in an ideology 
that proclaimed a hierarchy among states, at the apex of 
which was the Byzantine empire, ^? The same world view is 
evident in the concept of a terrestrial family of kings, 
in which the Byzantine emperor was the father with the 


a? In acknowledging the sovereignty of 


patria potestas. 
Basil II, the Caucasian royalty had complied with the 
demands of Byzantine ideology. Probably, the Byzantine 
annexation of the territories of the former Duke of Upper 
Tao, which made the Empire contiguous to their own realms, 
was the most important factor in influencing the Georgian 
and Armenian kings to accept Byzantine sovereignty. 

One member of the Armenian royalty, in fact, the 
most important member, Gagik of Ani, the Bagratid King of 
Kings, refused to pay homage to Basil II, who had paused 
at Valarshakert in Bagrevand in expectation of his arrival 
but to no avail. 

From Valarshakert the Emperor proceded to ot ai 
(Armenian ukht° ik’) , the capital of Upper Tao, which had 
been the center of David's state. Basil II occupied the 
numerous castles and fortresses of Upper Tao and appointed 
new officials to replace the old. The Armenian Asolik 
describes these officiais simply as loyal to the Emperor. 
He does not specify whether they were Armenian, Georgian, 
or Byzantine citizens. Yahya b. Sa^id makes the statement 


that they were in fact Byzantines.  Asolik reports that 
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Basil II deported the rest of the nobles of Upper Tao and 
settled them within the Byzantine empire. ?? He appears 

to contrađict Yahya by opposing those among the nobles of 
Upper Tao who were loyal to Basil II to the rest--obviously 
those nobles who were not thought loyal to Basil II--whom 
the Emperor removed, ?! Probably, the administrative 
regime which was established in Upper Tao and its former 
dependencies was, as Asolik says, composed of the pro- 
Byzantine element in the nobility but was almost certainly 
stiffened, as Yahya says, with reliable and capable Byzan- 
tine officials, who oversaw the introduction of Byzantine 
practices and dealt with other administrative problems 
arising from the incorporation of the new territories into 
the Byzantine empire. 

The testimony of Asolik, supported by that of 
Aristakes Lastiverts'i, indicates the existence of a 
sizeable pro-Byzantine party among the feudatories of 
Upper Tao at the time of David's death. The strength of 
this party explains how Upper Tao slipped into Byzantium's 
possession, seemingly without any sign of resistance. It 
is true that a skirmish did take place at Havchich between 
the lesser nobilitv of Upper Tao and the Byzantine Varangian 
contingent, but Aristakes specifically identifies the sym- 
pathies of the fallen nobles as pro-Byzantine and the cause 
of the skirmish as a mundane dispute over the ownership of 


some forage. °? The existence of such a party, which aroused 
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the suspicion of Aristakes and Matthew of Edessa, may have 
fostered rumors and slanderous stories like the ones alleg- 
ing that David of Upper Tao was murdered as the result of 
a conspiracy. 

The lands which were annexed to the Empire in 1000 
included Upper Tao, the province of Basean, Theodosiopolis 
(Karin), Bagrevand, and all or part of Apahunik? with its 
capital at Manzikert. Although imperial permission had 
been given to the Curopalates David in 978 for the annex- 
ation of the Muslim-ruled cities on the northern shore of 
Lake Van, he had never succeeded in annexing them. They 
were destined to remain in Muslim hands for some time 
longer. 

As a consequence of the addition of these new lands, 
the Empire now had a common border with the Kingdoms of 
Vaspurakan, Vanand (Kars), Iberia, and Abkhazia. Since the 
exact location of the northern boundary of the dukedom of 
Upper Tao at this time cannot be exactly placed??, it is 
unclear whether David did or did not actually possess the 
cantons of Javaxet'i, Kola, Artani, and Shavspet r5 In 
any case, there is no evidence that any of those cantons 
passed under direct Byzantine rule. 

The establishment of the theme of Iberia is thought 
to have taken place immediately after the annexation of 
David's state and to have included all the annexed lands.?? 


Theodosiopolis, however, may have remained as a separate 
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theme?® unless, of course, Theodosiopolis and Iberia were 
names used, alternatively, to refer to the same adminis- 


trative circumscription. 


Byzantium and the Arab States, 990-1000 

In 382/March 9, 992-February 25, 993 a Byzantine 
force attacked the towns on the shore of Lake Van--Khlat^, 
Archesh, and Berkri as well as Manzikert in Apahunik®-- 
belonging to the Marwanid dynasty. This attack may have 
been part of the pattern of reprisals undertaken by Basil 
II against those who had supported the rebels. Bad b. 
Dustuk, it will be remembered, had given Skleros aid be- 
fore his imprisonment by Phocas. Also prior to the rebel- 
lion Bad had paid an annual sum to Byzantium. Surely dur- 
ing the ensuing turbulent year the payments had no longer 
been made. Basil II was probably eager that they be re- 
sumed. By this time al-Hasan b. Marwan had succeeded his 
uncle Bad, who had been killed in attempting to expand his 
state at the expense of the disunited successors of the 
Buyid “adud al-Dawla. 

In Ramadan, 376/January, 986, Sharaf al-Dawla had 
ousted his younger brother Samsam al-Dawla from the Buyid 
senior amirate in Baghdad. Perhaps it was this fraternal 
struggle or the death of the chamberlain Sa°d b. Muhammad, 
who had been the Buyid governor at Mosul, in 377/987-988, 
which reawakened Bad's appetite for the city. Thus, at 


the time of the Byzantine civil war, 386/987-989, Bad's 
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attention was turned away from Byzantium. Abu Nasr 
Khwashadhah, who replaced Sa^d b. Muhammad as Buyid wali 
in Mosul called on the Banu CUqayl inhabiting the Diyar 
Rabia to help him in repelling Bad. Against this coali- 
tion the Kurdish amir had no success until after the death 
of Sharaf al-Dawla, 2 Jumada II, 379/September 7, 989. Then 
Khwashadhah returned to Mosul and Bad seized the part of 
the Tur “Abdin which had previously been denied to him. 
However, the Banu Sugayl, with the help of their western 
neighbors, the Numayr, continued to block Bad's path to 
Mosul. 

Mosul escaped from the Buyids' grasph when Sharaf 
al-Dawla's successor Baha' al-Dawla (379-403/989-1012) 
carelessly gave permission to two Hamdanid princes Abu 
Tahir Ibrahim and Abu Abdallah Husayn, sons of Nasir 
al-Dawla b. Hamdan (amir of Mosul, 317-358/929-969) to re- 
turn there from Baghdad. Baha! al-Dawla obviously under- 
estimated the strength of residual pro-Hamdanid sentiment 
in Mosul. The population rose against the Buyids, who 
realized their error only when it was too late. The Buyid 
wali was expelled from Mosul and the city was briefly 
restored to Hamdanid rule. 

The Hamdanids at first were fortunate against Bad, 
who had set out to capture Mosul. The chief of the Banu 
CUqayl, Abu al-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al-Musayyib, agreed to 
ally with the Hamdanids in return for the cities of Jazirat 


ibn Umar, Nisibin, and Balad as well as some other places. 
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In the ensuing battle with the Hamdanids and the 
Sugayl, 14 Muharram, 380/April 13, 990, Bad fell while 
changing horses and was killed. His nephew Abu CAli al- 
Hasan b. Marwan (380-386/990-996), who had commanded the 
cavalry unit Bad had loaned to Skleros in 987, married 

Bad's widow and took possession of his scattered posses- 

sions rapidly enough to meet the Hamdanid attack on the 
core of Bad's state in the Diyar Bakr. Thus, al-Hasan 
saved what became the Marwanid state. Named after his 
ancestor Marwan, it was destined to endure for a century. 

In their final decisive defeat at the hands of al- 
Hasan b. Marwan, one of the Hamdanid princes was captured 
by the Kurds while the "Uqaylid ally Abu al-Dhawwad took 
Abu Tahir Ibrahim prisoner. Abu al-Dhawwad treacherously 
murdered Abu Tahir, his son SAli, as well as al-Righfir, 
the amir of the Banu Numayr. The Banu “Uqayl then made 
themselves masters of Mosul, admitting only a Buyid rep- 
resentative to administer the finances and the igta^s. 
Before the end of 381 (March 8, 992) the Buyids managed to 
retake the city of Mosul from the “yaaylids, and concluded 
a peace which allowed the Sugayl to retain half of their 
property in the vicinity of Mosul. >! 

This was the background to the Byzantine attack on 
the Marwanid cities of Khlat/, Archesh, Berkri, and Manzi- 
kert. The author of the basic account, which exists in 


several different versions, was Hilal al-Sabi. According 
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to Hilal, the Byzantines attacked and besieged the four 
cities, but withdrew when al-Hasan b. Marwan agreed to a 
peace treaty of ten years' duration. Ibn al-Azraq says 
that the peace was concluded after the Marwanid amir had 
defeated the Byzantines. Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari and Ibn 
al-Athir suggest, however, that the Byzantine attacks 
caused considerable suffering and alarmed Muslimes residing 
as far away as Baghdad. According to the version of Bar 
"Hebraeus, al-Hasan b. Marwan agreed to pay a tribute as 
part of the settlement. ^ sine the Qaysid dynasty and Bad 
b. Dustuk had formerly paid tribute to Constantinople, al- 
Hasan b. Marwan's consent to this demand would have been 
necessary before a pact could have been concluded. 

During the 990's Byzantine-Fatimid relations reached 
a high point of friction, centering on the amirate of 
Aleppo. Both the Fatimid caliph, al-CAzíz, who had granted 
Basil II a seven-year armistice in 377/986-987, and Abu 
al-Ma“ali, the amir of Aleppo, had refrained from taking 
part in the rebellion of Phocas. 

Bakjur, the former ruler of Aleppo (c. 361--367/c. 
971-977), and later Fatimid wali at Damascus, 373-378/ 
983-988, was the catalyst which shattered the peace and 
brought the issue of Aleppo to the surface. Falling into 
disfavor with the Fatimid vizir, Ya°qub b. Killis, he was 
forced to flee from Damascus, 17 Rajab, 378/October 31, 988, 
to Raqqa on the Euphrates. >” Munir al~Saqlabi succeeded 


him as Fatimid wali at Damascus. 
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Bakjur seized the government of Raqqa from the 
Buyids in the name of the Fatimids and brought the neigh- 
boring city of Rahba under his control. Apparently, al- 
CAziz was willing to tolerate Bakjur's equivocal loyalty 
in a peripheral area of Syria to which Fatimid authority 
had not previously extended. In € of an ally Bakjur 
sounded out the Buyid Baha'al-Dawla, the Kurd Bad, and 
even the Amir of Aleppo, Abu al-Ma°ali, whom he had ear- 
lier betrayed. All of his initiative proved fruitless. 
Finally, in Muharram, 381/December, 990 Bakjur's desire to 
regain Aleppo led him to march against Abu al-Ma°ali. This 
last piece of mischief proved fatal. Southeast of Aleppo 
at al-Na^üra the Hamdanid amir routed Bakjur's army and 
took him prisoner on 30 Muharram, 381/April 18, 991. De- 
ciding to put an end permanently to the problem of Bakjur, 
Abu al-Ma^ali ordered him decapitated and the body cruci- 
fied upside down. He then annexed Raqqa and Rahba to the 
amirate of Aleppo. °? 

The sources following Hilal al-Sabi give a slightly 
different, apparently embroidered, version of these events. 
They maintain that Nazzal, the Fatimid wali of Tripoli, 
feigned cooperation with Bakjur in overthrowing Abu al- 
Ma°ali and then by prearrangement deserted him in the heat 
of battle. They also take notice of a unit of 6,000 Greek, 
Armenian, and Georgian troops which Michael Burtzes, the 


Byzantine governor at Antioch, put at the disposal of Abu 
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al-ma@ali. Yahya b. Sa°id confirms the presence of Byzan- 
tine troops. In the version of Hilal al-Sabi, Bakjur's 
rizir, “Ali b. Husayn b. al-Maghribi, who also had formerly 
served Abu al-Ma°ali, was responsible for advising Bakjur 
to solicit Fatimid assistance. After Bakjur's demise, Ibn 
al-Magribi fled to Kufa in Iraq and then to Egypt where he 
arrived in Jumada I, 381/July 16-August 14, 991. In Egypt 
he preached the advantages of seizing Aleppo to al-CAziz. 

According to the Hilal al-Sabi version, the Fatimid 
caliph wrote to Abu al-MaCali, ordering him to release 
Bakjur's children and grant them safety (aman). Hilal al- 
Sabi says that Abu al-Ma°ali curtly rejected al-°Aziz's 
command and forced the Fatimid legate to eat the letter he 
had brought with him. He then told the legate to inform 
his master that it would be unnecessary to send an army 
against Aleppo. For Abu al-Ma^ali himself was marching on 
Egypt and al-°Aziz could expect further news of him from 
Ramla in Palestine. Having declared war, Hilal al-Sabi 
says, Abu al-Ma°ali dispatched his vanguard south to Hims,^l 

Hilal-al-Sabi's colorful picture of Fatimid-Hamdanid 
relations is certainly well-informed, but it is peculiar 
that an official writing in Baghdad should be the only 
observer aware of the scheme the Fatimids employed to crush 
Bakjur or of the advice SALI b. al-Husayn b. al-Maghribi 
gave al-CAziz when he arrived in Cairo. That the ruler of 


a petty amirate, Abu al-MaCali, should grossly insult the 
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ruler of a powerful state and then vow to invade Egypt 
suggests that, at the least, his senses had left him. 
Therefore, the account of Hilal al-Sabi must be regarded 
with suspicion. He is simply too weil-informed. It is 
important that we recognize Hilal al-Sabi's picturesque 
view from Bahghdad of events in Syria and Egypt and his 
predisposition to interpret them as the result of conspir- 
acies. His statements, unless confirmed by independent 
sources, must be rejected here and henceforth. 

After Munir al-Saglabi had chased Bakjur from 
Damascus in 378/988, he remained as Fatimid governor of the 
city until 381/991. In that year word reached al-Aziz 
that Munir was communicating with Baha' al-Dawla, the 
senior Buyid amir.^? According to Yahya b. Sa°id, Munir 
rebelled after the death of his patron, Ya°qub b. Killis, 
al-CAziz's esteemed vizir (d. 6 Dhu al-Hijja, 380/February 
24, 991). 3 From Egypt an army was sent out under the 
command of the Turk Manjutakin, 3 Sha°ban, 381/October 15, 
991; it received some degree of cooperation from the Pal- 
estinian Banu al-Jarrah.^^ Before Manjutakin could come 
into contact with the rebel, however, Nazzal, the Fatimid 
wali at Tripoli, who was on his way to join Manjutakin 
defeated Munir at Marj Adhra' in the Ghuta valley east of 
Damascus, 19 Ramadan, 381/November 29, 991,79 Two days 
later Manjutakin arrived and occupied Damascus. 


Before the end of the same month--during the night 


of the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth of Ramadan/December 
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5-6, 991--Abu al-MaCàali died at Aleppo. His death presented 
the Fatimids with a golden opportunity. 

In his reputed death-bed speech al-“Aziz's longtime 
vizir Ya°qub b. Killis had advised his sovereign against 
war with the Byzantines unless they themselves initiated 
hostilities and recommended that he be satisfied with the 
nominal acknowledgement of Fatimid sovereignty from the 
Hamdanids. The provenance of the speech, which is probably 
apocryphal, is almost certainly Hilal dlsSabl, t5 

Yet, the message of Ya°qub b. Killis's death-bed 
speech reflects remarkably the reality of Fatimid foreign 
policy in the 980's. The Fatimids were hardly able, with 
only a loose grasp on their southern Syrian territories 
and a common border with Byzantium limited to a tiny 
stretch in what is now northern Lebanon, to effectively 
carry on the Holy War (jinad) against the Byzantine Empire. 
In 983 they had assisted in Bakjur's attack on Aleppo with 
troops, but after that fiasco they gave the Hamdanids no 
further regard. When in 376/986-987 the khutba was again 
offered at Aleppo in the name of the Fatimid caliph, al- 
CAziz obtained the sort of nominal sovereignty which Ya^qub 
b. Killis was allegedly seeking.*? 

In 382/992 al-°Aziz, however, was unwilling to let 
the opportunity presented by Abu al-Ma°ali's death escape. 
The vulnerability of Hamdanid Aleppo at that moment offered 


an inviting occasion to take a long step toward the Fatimid 
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goal of establishing the capital of the Isma°ili cali- 
phate in Baghdad, the traditional center of the Muslim 
world. In 992, al-°Aziz was able to contemplate such 
action because in the preceding decade under Ya°qub b. 
Killis' direction some limited consolidation of Fatimid 
territories in Syria had taken place. Certainly, such per- 
sonal animosity as Hilal al-Sabi describes between Abu al- 
Macali and al-°Aziz could have acted as the spark which 
ignited Fatimid ambitions for Aleppo. In any case, con- 
quest of Aleppo was essential to the success of the Fatimid 
grand plan. Sooner or later, the Fatimids were aware, 
Aleppo must be incorporated into the Isma-ili caliphate 
if they were eventually to reach Baghdad. 

Therefore, in the first part of 382 (March 9, 992- ), 
al-CAzíz ordered Manjütakin to march north from Damascus. 
In Rabi^ II, 382/June 6-July 4, 992 he defeated a Hamdanid . 
force in a skirmish near Apamea.^9 In the same month it 
was announced at Cairo that he had captured Hims, Hama, and 
Shayzar and had laid siege to Aleppo.^*? 

The principal hazard the Fatimids faced in attacking 
Aleppo was the menace of Byzantine intervention. In the 
Hamdanid-Byzantine treaty of 969 the Byzantines had pledged 
to come to the aid of the Aleppans in case of an outside 
military attack. Perhaps, the existence of the Byzantine- 
Fatimid treaty, signed in 377/987-988, gave rise to Fatimid 


hopes that the Byzantines might be split from the Hamdanids. 
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At first Manjutakin sent a messenger to Burtzes, the gover- 
nor at Antioch, informing him that he would not intrude on 
Byzantine territory nor permit any of his subordinates to 
do so. Burtzes, however, threw the Fatimid legate into 
prison. Then Manjutakin, whose army had already besieged 
Aleppo for thirty-three days in the months of Jumada I and 
II, 382/July 5-September 1, 992, invaded some Byzantine 
territories adjacent to the amirate of Aleppo. The first 
casualty of the Fatimid attack was Hisn Simm, a fortress 
located on Burtzes' personal property. Imm was on the 
main road between Aleppo and Antioch, twenty miles from 
the former city and thirty-three from the latter. The 
Fatimid commander then led his army in the direction of 
Antioch. It reached the Iron Bridge (jisr al-hadid) where 
the Aleppo-Antioch road crossed the river Orontes.  Burtzes 
tried to make a stand on the west bank of the river but, 
as usual, was unsuccessful and fell back to Antioch. 
Before that massively-fortified city Manjutakin could do 
no more than show the flag.  Burtzes did not dare to sally 
forth against what Yahya b. Sa°id calls the superior num- 
bers of the Fatimids. Manjütakin remained at Antioch only 
half a day. He plundered as far north as Marash before 
returning to Aleppo.?! 

The most reliable sources for this campaign are 
Yahya b. SaCid and al-Maqrizi. The latter's information is 


presented in the form of communiques that arrived by pigeon 
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from Manjutakin in north Syria. The introductory state- 
ment that "in such and such a day or month the news arrived 
by the wing of the pigeon that. . ." is a clue that the 
information concerned had been included by al-Musabbihi in 
his great historical journal under the date cited for its 
arrival in Cairo. 

In Jumada I, 382/July 5-August 3, 992, it is recor- 
ded in the Itti^az of al-Maqrizi, Manjutakin left a force 
at Aleppo and with thirty-five thousand men attacked sev- 
enty thousand Byzantines at the Iron Bridge and forced the 
Byzantines to flee. Such was the Caliph's pleasure when 
the news arrived in Cairo that al-CAziz himself read the 
communique w the people. Subsequently, it was announced 
that Manjutakin had taken 10,000 Byzantine captives. It 
appears that the communique from Manjutakin considerably 
exaggerated the scale of his victory. The Byzantine gov- 
ernor could have had only a small fraction of 70,000 men 
under his command. According to Yahya b. Sa°id, the numer- 
ical superiority which Manjutakin enjoyed later convinced 
Burtzes against opposing him outside the walls of Antioch. 
This victory was probably much more limited. 

The note in the Itti^az, obviously from al-Musabbihi, 
is convincing evidence that the Fatimid victory in 992 at 
the Iron Bridge, which Yahya b. Sa°id does not mention, 
actually occurred. Hilal al-Sabi also records this vic- 


tory in 992, which he says took place at the Iron Bridge 
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near CAzàz. Seventy-five kilometres separate the Iron 
Bridge from CAzàz, and the description Hilal gives is that 
of a battle fought two years later across the Orontes fur- 
ther south near Apamea.?? 

Manjütakin returned to Aleppo where he continued 
the siege for another thirty-six days.^? He lifted it 
between 1-14 Rajab, 382/September 2-15, 992 to pass the 
winter in Damascus. The story which Hilal al-Sabi tells-- 
that Lu'lu' al-Jarrahi, the major domo in Hamdanid Aleppo, 
bribed Manjutakin to call off the siege--is surely base- 
less. The difficulties of supplying a large army at the 
end of distant lines of communications in winter are suffi- 
cient to explain the termination of the siege. Al-Magrizi 
states that Manjutakin refused a proffered bribe of one 
million din&rs.?4 

Also in 382/991-992 the Muslim inhabitants of Latakia 
rebelled against Byzantine rule. Burtzes quickly succeeded 
in quelling their revolt, and the captured rebels were 
transported into the interior of the Byzantine stato" 

The events of 383/993 remain the least well known 
of any year during the Fatimid offensive in north Syria in 
the 990's. There is no incontrovertible evidence of major 
military activity against Aleppo in that year. Ibn zafir 


alone says that Manjutakin resumed the siege of Aleppo in 
56 


383/993, withdrawing before the end of the year. Yahya 


b. Sa°id states that Manjütakin took Apamea after a siege, 
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10 Rajab, 383/August 31, 993, and captured neighboring 
Shayzar 16 Rajab, 383/August 31, 993. Al~Maqrizi, however, 
says that the Fatimids had taken Shayzar the previous year. 
There is no reason to conclude that the Hamdanids had 
recovered it during the vintep 

At about the same time during the previous year-- 
September--Manjutakin had gone into winter quarters, but 
in 383/993 Yahya has him investing Aleppo in the fall of 
the year. It appears that Yahya has ignored the break in 
operations for the winter of 993-994 as he never takes 
notice of the actual beginning of the campaigning season 
of 384/993-994. Thus, it is unlikely that the Fatimids 
resumed the siege of Aleppo in 383/993. However, the 
Armenian chronicler Matthew of Edessa says that the Fatimids 
campaigned as far east as Edessa in Arm. E. 442, which was 
almost exactly equivalent to A.H. 393.7? 

The most reliable statement appears to be that of 
al-Maqrizi, according to whom Manjutakin departed from 
Damascus in Rabi^ I, 394/April 15-May 14, 994.7? when 
Manjutakin reached Apamea he turned toward Antioch where 
Byzantine armies were massing. He ravaged the villages 
surrounding Antioch and then withdrew south along the coast 
to Jabala--supposedly, according to al-Maqrizi and Ibn al- 
Dawadari, on account of the heat and flies at Antioch. 

About the beginning of Jumada II, 384/July 13-August 


10, 994, the Fatimid army invested Aleppo. °° Burtzes' 
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presence in force near Apamea forced Manjutakin again to 
relax the siege, this time in order to protect his lines 
of communication with southern Syria and Egypt. The major 
battle of the campaign took place 6 Sha^ bàn, 384/September 
15, 994 near the Ruj valley north of Apamea. The Byzantine 
and Fatimid armies were drawn up along the western and 
eastern banks of the Orontes respectively. The Byzantines, 
although outnumbered, decided to fight, either at the ur- 
ging of Leo Melissenos, as Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn Zafir 
state, or at the behest of their Aleppan allies." This 
proved an unwise decision. The Byzantines were routed, 
leaving 5,000 of their comrades dead on the site of the 
battle. 

The siege of Aleppo then continued through the rest 
of 384/994 and into the following year. Rather than go 
into winter quarters, the Fatimid army constructed a perman- 
ent camp with fortifications, baths, markets, and hostel- 
ries. 

In Cairo the news of a great victory in north Syria 
was excitedly anticipated. Al-Maqrizi mentions the cele- 
bration of two "great days" there in the course of 384/994- 
994: the first when Fatimid "sea-ghazis" returned with a 
hundred Byzantines captives. The city was decorated in 
rejoicing in Jumada I/June 13-July 12, 994. The second 
"great day" was 12 Dhu ai-Qada/December 18, 994 when al- 
aziz inspected one hundred army units and 250 Byzantine 


prisoners, including eight patricians.9? 
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Manjutakin was on the point of capturing Aleppo 
after besieging the city from ShaC bàn, 384/September- 
October, 994 to Rabi^ I, 385/April 5-Mary 4, 995.9? The 
population had consumed all the available stores of food. 
But then, finally, pleas for help reached the ears of the 
Emperor Basil II in Bulgaria, where he had been making war. 

Aleppan envoys reportedly managed to impress on 
Basil II that once Aleppo was taken, Antioch would be the 
Fatimids' next objective.4 This may have accurately 
summed up the fears of the Byzantines, but it was prob- 
ably an incorrect appreciation of al-°Aziz's actual strat- 
egy, which was focused rather on Baghdad. The value of an 
independent Aleppo for Byzantium was that it guarded and 
preserved the Empire's Syrian border at no financial cost 
to the Empire. 

Convinced of the peril facing Aleppo and consequently 
Antioch, Basil II set out to rescue the starving city. 
According to the tradition of the Hamdanid writer al- 
Shimshati, the Emperor made the two month journey from Con- 
stantinople to Sazaz in seventeen days, leaving behind him 
23,000 of the 40,000 men who originaily accompanied him on 
muleback. 

Manjutakin captured a messenger from Basil II to 
the amir of Aleppo, Abü al-Fada'il. From him Manjutakin 
learned of the Emperor's impending arrival. The same night 


he gave orders to burn the fortifications and permanent 
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installations around Aleppo. As soon as morning came, 
either 30 Rabi^ I, 995/May 4, 995 or the following day, 
l Rabi^ II/May 5, 995, the Fatimid army began a precipi- 
tate retreat toward the south. 9? 

The Emperor's advent and the last-minute rescue of 
Aleppo must have reinforced the advantages of the Byzantine 
protectorate in the minds of Abu al-Fada'il and Lu'lu'. 
Aware that the Hamdanids ' subjects could not afford taxes 
after five years of intermittent warfare, Basil II returned 
the payment which had been levied for the past year. 

Instead of returning directly to Constantinople, 
the Emperor decided on a campaign in central Syria to 
recover Abu al-Fada'il's lost territories and to strength- 
en the Hamdanid-Byzantine defensive position. 

The sources following Hilal al-Sabi say that Basil II 
remained only two days at Aleppo and departed south on the 
third. Probably a longer period was necessary to regroup 
the army which he had left spread out across Anatolia. 99 
The first cities which the Byzantine army approached, 
Apamea and Shayzar, each fell within a single day .°” 

Basil II recaptured Rafaniyya and went on to Hims. Al- 

though the Byzantines burned and pillaged it and took many 
captives, this episode is excluded in the tradition of al- 
Shimshati from the three other times in the second half of 


the tenth century when the Byzantines sacked the city. 9? 


As many as 10,000 prisoners may have been taken. 9? 
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Tripoli was Basil II's next okjective and perhaps 
the principal one of the campaign. Possession of Tripoli 
and its port would go a long way toward guaranteeing the 
security of the Hamdanid state and Byzantine hegemony in 
north Syria. In addition, Tripoli had served as a forward 
port for Fatimid operation in north Syria and, in particu- 
lar, against Aleppo. ^) The siege which Basil II initiated; 
according to the tradition related by Hilal al-Sabi, lasted 
between forty and fifty dayer 

The Emperor promised the Tripolitanians favorable 
treatment if they would abide by an agreement ("ahd) , 
apparently in the hope that a pact similar to that with 
the Hamdānids could be arranged to bring Tripoli into the 
Byzantine orbit. ? 

This would have the advantage of offering the gov- 
ernor of the city, al-Muzahhar b. Nazzal, the son of the 
longtime Fatimid wali, the opportunity to become an inde- 


pendent amir.^? 


Ibn Nazzal indicated in the presence of 
the Emperor that he was willing to surrender Tripoli to 
the Byzantines. However, the inhabitants of the city 
opposed Ibn Nazzal's plan. A certain qadi, Sali b. Cabd 
al-Wahid b. Haydara, galvanized resistance within Tripoli. 
When Ibn Nazzal and the town notables returned from a 
meeting outside the city walls, they found the gates of 


the city locked in their faces. Basil II was unwilling to 


continue the siege until the population was starved out. 
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Accompanied by Ibn Nazzal, he began the northward march 
along the coast to Antioch. A brother of al-Muzahhar b. 
Nazzal succeeded him as wali of Tribpol./4 

The final operation of the campaign, as far as is 
known, took place at Antartus, fifty-nine kilometres north 
of Tripoli, where the Byzantines rebuilt the ruined coastal 
fortress, which then became the most southerly Byzantine 
outpost on the Mediterranean coast. Perhaps, Antartus had 
been abandonned by the Byzantines during the period of 
Fatimid-Byzantine warfare from 975 to 987. The fortress 
could not have been out of use very long since restoration 
took only three days. Al-Maqrizi says Basil II garrisoned 
it with a force of 4000. These were either Armenians or, 
according to Ibn zafir, Muslims from the Jabal ibn MasCua. /? 

From Antartus the Emperor returned to Antioch and 
then to Constantinople. At Antioch he appointed a new 
governor, Damian Dalassenos, to replace Michael Burtzes, 
who was placed under house arrest is A number of causes 
might have contributed to Basil's displeasure:  Burtzes' 
numerous military defeats, his tardiness in bringing the 
gravity of the Aleppan situation to the Emperor's attention, 
or, possibly, some attempt to arrogate unjustified powers 
to himself in so remote a corner of the Empire. 

The news of Manjutakin's precipitate and unexpected 
retreat caused shock and alarm in Cairo.  WIthin ten days 


massive war preparations began. These continued for sev- 
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eral months.  Al-CAziz moved his pavilion to Munyat al- 
Asbagh east of Cairo, where military staging took place, 
10 Rabi^ II, 385/May 14, 995.77 When a decree announcing 
mobilization was read in Cairo, civilians by the thousands 
volunteered to march against the Byzantines.  Jaysh b. al- 
Samsama set out for Syria with one large army while other 
armies assembled at Munyat al-Asbagh. 50,000 dinars was 
sent to the head of the Banu al-Jarrah in Palestine to 
obtain his cooperation.’ 

Messengers from Basil II and Abū al-Fada'il soon 
arrived at al-°Aziz's court. The Byzantine ambassador 
announced that Basil II had withdrawn from Arab territory. 
He offered apologies for the invasion and asked for a re- 
newal of the Byzantine-Fatimid treaty. The Hamdanid am- 
bassador asked that Abu al-Fada'il's role in the recent 
Fatimid setbacks be overlooked. Al-CAziz, joining in the 
charade, consented to both requests. ? 

It is difficult to know what to make of these em- 
bassies. The chroniclers are agreed in saying that al- 
“aziz planned to continue the war. All the time prepar- 
ations for a Syrian campaign progressed. Perhaps, al-CAziz 
agreed only to an armistice for the duration of the winter. 

In Ramadan, 385/September 29-October 28, 995 al- 
“aziz moved his campt to Muna Ja°far and 20 Rabi? I, 386/ 
April 12, 996 to Bilbais, the first stop on the route to 


Palestine. 
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War preparations suffered a considerable setback, 
however, when the Fatimid war fleet which was under con- 
struction burned in the harbor, 23 Rabi^ II, 386/May 15, 
996, even as it was on the point of being launched. "P 
The Byzantines residing in Cairo--prisoners of war accor- 
ding to al-Maqrizi and Italian merchants from Byzantine 
Amalfi according to Yahya b. Sa°id--were accused of set- 
ting the fire. The mob killed scores before “Isa b. 
Nasturas, al-°Aziz's Christian vizir who was supervising 
the construction of the fleet, could restore tranquility. 
The foundations for a new fleet were laid with wood gath- 
ered from every conceivable place--even the roof beams of 
the mint and a hospitai.9l 

Al-CAziz's plan to drive back the Byzantines was 
destined to remain only a plan. 25 Rajab, 386/August 13, 
996, the Caliph contracted an illness which eventually led 
to his death 28 Ramadan/October 14 of the same year.?? 
He was succeeded by his son al-Hakim. Suddenly, instead 
of a resolute sovereign experienced in warfare and with a 
firm grasp on the leadership of the state, an eleven year- 
old boy, who was at the mercy of the different elements of 
the Fatimid elite, succeeded to the Calipbate. The struggle 
for internal hegemony came to overshadow the anti-Byzantine 
offensive in Cairo's attention. The only full-scale 
Fatimid attack on the Byzantine Empire ever planned was 


permanently postponed. 
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The first victim of the resulting political conflict 
in the Fatimid state was the Christian vizir “Isa b. 
Nasturas, whose ouster the Kutama Berbers and, especially, 
their chief Ibn “Ammar, demanded. As the Kutama were a 
critical element in the army “Isa b. Nasturas was dismissed 
and later executed. Mass rage at the inability of the 
Fatimid army to stand up to the real Christian enemies, 
the Byzantines, may have necessitated his death. 

The Fatimid army in Syria did not become totally 
inactive. In Shawwal, 286/October 17-November 14, 996, 
Manjutakin besieged the Byzantine garrison of the recently- 
restored fortress at Antartis. °° When a Byzantine force 
under Damian Dalassenos approached, the Fatimid army fled. 
Bad weather heightened their misfortune. A tempest almost 
completely destroyed the Fatimid fleet. What remained fell 
into Byzantine hands. 9^ 

In his first year as governor at Antioch Dalassenos 
had led a raid on Tripoli, ravaged the suburbs, and took 
numerous captives. Three months later he raided farga, 
twenty-two kilometres northwest of Tripoli.’ As Dalassenos 
had been appointed governor of Antioch in the second half of 
September, 995,99 these events must have taken place between 
September 15, 995 and September 30, 966. In the following 
year, Dalassenos again raided Tripoli. Perhaps, it was 
during this operation that he rescued the Byzantine garrison 
at Antartus as well as capturing the citadel at al-Lakma on 


the Mediterranean coast near Gargan 
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Another raid, which Dalassenos organized on Rafaniya 
to the east of the coastal mountains but still west of the 
Orontes, was probably connected with the revolt of 
Manjutakin, the Fatimid governor at Damascus, in spring, 
997. 

The appointment of Ibn Sammar as first minister 
(wasita) and the hegemony of the Berbers (the Maghribis 
or "westerners"), especially the Kutama, had resulted in 
the exclusion of all those of eastern ethnic background 
(Mashariga) from the Fatimid state administration. 
Manjütakin, a Turk, alarmed by the prospect of Berber 
domination of the Fatimid Caliphate, began marching with 
his army toward Cairo. At Rafah near SAsqalan he clashed 
with Sulayman b. Ja°far b. Falah, a Maghribi, who had been 
appointed to succeed him at Damascus, on Friday, 4 Jumada 
I, 387/May 15, 997.88 Manjutakin fled back to Damascus in 
defeat. There he found the population hostile to him and 
continued his flight. He eventually fell into the hands 
of Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. al-Jarrah, who turned him over to 
Cali b. Jaffar b. Falah, Sulayman b. Ja°far's brother and 
deputy. f 

The Fatimids' troubles were well known to the Byzan- 
tines. Manjutakin had unsuccessfully sought military sup- 
port for his invasion of Egypt from Basil II. "{Basil] did 
not think it right," Yahya b. Sa°id says, "to aid him 
against his master nor to support him in revolt against 


him. "89 
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As Ibn CAmmar had tried to monopolize the Fatimid 
political order in favor of the Berbers, inevitably the 
Turkish and other eastern groups in the army, who were the 
principal losers from Ibn CAmmar's ascendancy, attempted to 
fight back. After three days of rioting and civil war in 
Cairo, the easterners (al-Mashariqa) forced Ibn “Ammar out 
as wasita. The principal beneficiary of the revolt was 
the eunuch Barjawan, whose position as al-Hakim's personal 
guardian and tutor helped him to gain the controiling 
position in the revamped state hierarchy. "9 For the next 
two years and eight months Barjawan was the virtual ruler 
of Egypt. 

Jaysh b. al-Samsama replaced Sulayman b. Ja°far b. 
Falah as governor at Damascus as a result of this Cairo 
coup. ?+ Immediately, grave problems confronted Ibn al- 
Samsama . The population of Damascus had rebelled after 
the departure of Ibn Falah, and a local figure, al-Dahtaqin, 
had taken control of the city. 

Another local rebellion broke out in 387/997 at 
Tyre. The rebel leader Salaga, who engraved the inscrip- 
tion "Glory after poverty for the amir CAlaga" on his money, 
bade the Byzantine Emperor to send help. Although Basil II 
had refused the request of the far more powerful Manjutakin 
in the same year, 387/997, he acceded to Salaga's request 
92 


and sent him naval support. 


So long as the Byzantine navy could prevent Tyre 


from being subjected to both land and sea blockades, the 
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Fatimids could not starve the city out. However, the long 
range prognosis for Tyrean independence was dim. What 
possible Byzantine purpose did support for CAlàqa and his 
followers serve? A more satisfactory answer to this puz- 
zling question will be possible later from a perspective 
embracing the whole decade. 

In any event, Fatimid rule could not be thrown off 
SO easily. Jaysh b. al-Samsama turned away from the route 
to Damascus to lay siege to Tyre while ships from the 
Fatimid fleet attacked and drove away the Byzantines. The 
Fatimids put to death the entire crew--perhaps 150 sailors, 
according to the estimates of Ibn al-Qalanisi and Yahya b. 
Sa°id--of a Byzantine ship they had captured. The besiegers 
overran the city itself, 14 Jumada II, 388/June 13, 998. 
Salaga was then sent to Cairo where he was publicly 
executed.?? 

ibn al-Samsama was at Damascus when word reached him 
that a Byzantine contingent had invested the citadel of 
Apamea. During the Syrian campaign in 995 the Byzantines 
had captured ic, 94 However, a fire within the fortress 
had given Abu al-Fada'il and the eunuch Lu'lu', the Aleppan 
major domo, the opportunity to reclaim Apamea. As it had 
been specifically granted to the Hamdanids in the treaty of 
359/969, they had a strong legal argument for ownership. 

The Hamdanid army fled at the approach of Damian 
Dalassenos, who laid siege to the citadel. The local head- 


men sent to the Fatimid Jaysh b. al-Samsama for aid, which 
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Soon arrived. 21 Rajab, 388/July 19, 998, Ibn al-Samsama 
clashed with the Byzantines, who succeeded in reaching the 
Fatimid baggage and sent the Muslims fleeing to the south. 
However, in the course of the route, Damian Dalassenos 
received a side wound which proved fatal. With his death 
the tide of battle turned against the Byzantines.?? 

Reputedly, five-to-six thousand Byzantines were taken 
prisoner. Among them were Dalassenos' two sons and many of 
the army officers, who, according to Yahya b. saCia, would 
spend the next ten years in Cairo before being ransomed. ?° 

The defeat apparently rendered the Byzantines 
forces stationed in the vicinity of Antioch incapable of 
further resistance. Jaysh b. al-Samsama went on to besiege 
Antioch for four days and raided as far north as Mar°ash. 
Finally, he withdrew to Shayzar, which must have returned 
to Fatimid rule at this tine?” 

There is no record of what action the Byzantines 
took on a local basis to recover from this setback.  Four- 
teen months later, however, the Byzantines unleashed a 
counterstroke, which demonstrated that events in Syria were 
receiving close attention in Constantinople. The Emperor 
himself appeared with an army at the Iron Bridge, 6 Shawwal, 
389/September 20, 999, and embarked on an eighty-eight day 
long campaign in Muslim territory. ?? 


Coming on the heels of the severe Byzantine defeat 


at Apamea the previous year, it appears that Basil II's 
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intention in invading Syria was to recover what had been 
lost in the intervening year and to strengthen and con- 
solidate the Byzantine position on the southwestern 
frontier. In both these endeavors he was ultimately suc- 
cessful. 

Yahya b. Said provides information that indicates 
Basil II had another, more important reason for the 
invasion of Syria. That was to obtain Fatimid agreement 
to a multi-year armistice, which would allow Basil to 
turn his full attention to what interested him most--the 
complete subjugation and pacification of Bulgaria. 

Basil II had prior to invading Syria sent two am- 
bassadors to Cairo to seek an armistice and peace treaty, 
according to Yahya b. sa^ia, and one of the ambassadors 
had returned, bringing the Fatimid reply.?? Presumably, 
their answer was either negative or the conditions on 
which the Fatimids insisted were unacceptable to the 
Emperor Basil. This then led to the invasion of Muslim. 
territory in autumn, 999. 

Apamea was the first objective of the Byzantine 
invasion. Basil II's principal purpose there appears to 
have been to give a Christian burial to the bones of the 
Byzantines who had perished with Damian Dalassenos the 


preceding year.100 


It is unclear whether he managed to 
retake the citadel from the Fatimid garrison. In all 


probability, he did; for the Emperor was leading a large 
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army, which should have encountered little difficulty in 
capturing a minor fortress such as Apamea. 

Basil II was not, however, immediately successful 
in taking neighboring Shayzar, farther up the Orontes 
valley. He laid siege to the fortress there, Dhu al- 
Qada, 389/October 28, 999. The Fatimid commander Mansur 
b. Karadis steadfastly resisted until Basil II agreed to 
allow him to depart with his followers and without making 
a display of submission. Rather than taking shelter in 
Fatimid territory, Ibn Karadis sought refuge at Hamdanid 
Aleppo. 101 

Basil II installed a garrison of Armenians at 
Shayzar and seized several neighborhing fortresses, includ- 
ing Hisn Abi Qubays to the west of Shayzar and Hisn 
Masyath to the southwest and other strongholds in the 
Jabal al-Rawadif and the Jabel Bahra. l0? 

After burning Rafaniyya, the Byzantine army carved 
a bloody path to Hims, which they sacked again--the fourth 
time in half a century. Basil's Russian contingent burned 
the magnificent church of St. Constantine when members 
of the population took refuge within it. The sack of Hims 
took place in the first half of Dhu al-Hijja, 389/November 


13-28, 999.103 


Jaysh b. al-Samsama sent out urgent calls 
from Damascus for help against the Byzantine invaders. 
In response, what Yahya b. Said says was thought to be 


the largest army to gather at Damascus in the history of 
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Islam massed there. 104 However, there is no evidence that 
Ibn al-Samsama actually attempted to use this army against 
the Byzantines. 

Intensely cold weather set in while the Byzantine 
army remained at Hims. Food and forage became scarce and 
expensive. Most of the army horses were already dead. 
These conditions prompted Basil II to take his army to the 
coast in search of a milder climate.?°5 En route to 
Tripoli, the Byzantines burned Saraa and destroyed the 
citadel. They arrived at Tripoli 23 Dhu al-Hijja, 389/ 
December 6, 999. Two days later they invested the fortress, 
severed the city's water acqueduct, and dug a trench around 
the walls. Provisions and forage arrived aboard two 
Byzantine ships which on the return trip carried cargoes 
of captives taken at Jubayl and Beirut, the two major 
coastal points south of Tripoli.!09 

In the first days of A.H. 399/December 13, 999 at 
Tripoli fighting broke out when the garrison of the citadel 
sallied forth against the Byzantine besiegers. In this 
battle, according to Yahya b. Sa°id, who alone reports 
it, Basil II suffered many casualties killed and wounded. 
Al-Maqrizi, who ignores the battle, says only that the 
Byzantine army was in dire straits.l07 Therefore, four 
days later on 5 Muharram, 390/December 17, 999, Basil II 
ordered his army to begin the march to Antioch via Latakia. 

Basil II named his trusted subordinate Nicephoros 


Uranos as governor at Antioch. "S The appointment of an 
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official who was both a successful general (Uranos had 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Bulgarian ruler Samuel 
in 997) and an intimate friend of the Emperor is indica- 
tive of the significance Antioch took on in Basil's 
Strategic and political outlook circa A.D. 1000. 

The Emperor Basil passed the winter with his army 
in Cilicia in the region of Tarsos (Tarsus) and Mopsuestia 
(Massisa). He remained there six months, presumably 
planning to reinvade Muslim territory when spring came. 

At this time the eunuch Barjawan remained the most 
powerful figure in the Fatimid administration. After 
Basil II had departed from Muslim territory, Barjawan 
communicated his consent to the Byzantine legate, who had 
been detained in Cairo during the invasion of Syria, to 
the conditions the Byzantine Emperor had sought from the 
Patimids. He delegated Orestes, the Melkite patriarch of 
Jerusalem (986-1004/6), to accompany the Byzantine am- 
bassador to Constantinople. Orestes was empowered to 
arrange the final conditions and texts of a Byzantine- 
Fatimid armistice and peace treaty, which al-Hakim would 
definitely sign, Barjawan assured the Byzantine ambassador. 
The diplomatic party left Cairo before 25 Rabi^ II, 390/ 
April 4, 1000, the date al-Hakim had Barjawan murdured. 
The peace which Orestes subsequently concluded at Constan- 
tinople was to last for ten years. +9? 

The lost chronicle of Hilal al-Sabi apparently also 


110 


mentioned this treaty. From Hilal's perspective it 
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was the Fatimid Barjawan who initiated contact with Basil 
II through the offices of his Christian deputy Fahd b. 
Ibrahim. Hilal states that Basil II happily agreed to 
a treaty of ten years. He sent presents in return for 
the gifts already received from the Fatimids. 

Thus, two independent sources, Yahya b. Sa°id and 
Hilal al-Sabi, confirm that a Byzantine-Fatimid treaty 
was signed in 1000 or, at the latest, in 1001. The in- 
cessant demands of the Bulgarian war on Byzantine resources 
was ample reason in itself for Basil II to seek a 
treaty with the Fatimids. Therefore, Yahya b. SaCid is 
almost certainly correct in saying that it was Constan- 
tinople that first raised the idea of a treaty. Yahya 
was better placed than Hilal al-Sabi to be aware of the 
actual facts of the exchange, of which he also speaks in 
greater detail. It would be more gratifying to Hilal 
al-Sabi's anti-Fatimid mentality, naturally, to attribute 
the initiation of negotiations to the Fatimids since a 
focal theme in Fatimid propaganda was their superior 
ability to carry on the Holy war (jihad) against the 
Christians. 

The conclusion of the Byzantine-Fatimid treaty was 
a major turning point in Byzantium's relations with its 
Arab neighbors. Suddenly, there was security and tran- 
quility on the southeastern frontier instead of the major 
war which had been brewing. Thereafter, Basil II care- 


fully tried to preserve the peace on this frontier in the 
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face of provocations on the part of al-Hakim and the often 
conflicting ambitions of his own subordinates. 

The achievement of this pact was one of the major 
foreign policy accomplishments of Basil II's reign. If 
only for the reason that peace with the Arabs reduced the 
influence of the great Anatolian generals, Basil II could 
be satisfied with the conclusion of the pact. But its 
significance was much greater. It ended forty years of 
Arab-Byzantine warfare in north Syria. The first ten-year 
pact was renewed over and over until in the end it endured 
for more than half a century: the longest period of 
declared peace that the Byzantine Empire had ever enjoyed 
with its Muslim neighbors. The signing of this pact, 
however, did not mean that all conflict between Byzantium 
and the Fatimid caliphate disappeared. There continued 
to be periods of greater and lesser tension between the 
two powers. 

Byzantine policy toward Syria between the Emperor's 
campaigns of 995 and 999 was highly aggressive. Damian 
Dalassenos as the dux of Antioch created an active role 
for himself and relentlessly oressured the Fatimids. 
Byzantine aid to the rebellion of Salaga at Tyre should 
probably be seen as a part, albeit an ill-advised one, of 
this aggressive policy. The assistance given to the 
Tyreans does not seem to fit into any other general 
pattern of either expansionist or strategic activity. In 


any case, this aid must have been relatively limited. In 
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contrast, the rebellion led by Manjutakin, which the 
Emperor refused to support, was a movement of much greater 
Scope and possible consequences. It almost certainly 
would have demanded more of Byzantine resources than the 
small amount of aid given to CAlaga and might even have 
led to Byzantine participation in an invasion of Egypt. 
Possibly, the size of the commitment necessary for sup- 
porting the respective rebellions meant that Dalassenos 
could have made the decision in favor of aiding €Al&ga 
while the decision against helping Manjutakin was the 
Emperor's. 

Conceivably, it had been the intention of Basil II 
Since 995 to raise the intensity of conflict in Syria in 
order to obtain an armistice from the Fatimids. Whether 
this was in fact the case or it was the defeat and death 
of Damian Dalassenos in July, 998 which convinced Basil 
II to seek a peace treaty is not clear. What does appear 
certain is that obtaining such a treaty was the object of 
Basil's Syrian campaign in 999. For that reason he was 
prepared to invade Syria again in the following vear if 
the Fatimids still rejected the proposed treaty. 

From the vantage point of the modern historian it 
is clear that certain tensions were built into the Fatimid 
attitude toward the peace with Byzantium from the begin- 
ning. There were at least two obvious drawbacks rising 


out of Fatimid doctrine and propaganda in respect to 
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Byzantium, which for three hundred years had been the 
perpetual target of Muslim enmity. First, consenting co 
even a temporary peace with Byzantium threw doubt on the 
Fatimid claims to be the most worthy ghazis in the service 
of the Muslim faith and, therefore, most deserving of the 
support of Muslims everywhere. Second, although it is 
not known whether the Fatimid-Byzantine treaty explicitly 
recognized the Byzantine protectorate over Aleppo, it 
had the effect of making north Syria a Byzantine sphere 
of influence. Yet, unavoidably, if the Fatimids were to 
realize their pretensions to the universal caliphate and 
world dominion, Baghdad must eventually become the 


Fatimid capital, and Aleppo lay directly on the road to 


Baghdad; 


By the year 1000 the position of the Byzantine 
Empire vis-à-vis the Muslim dynasties of the Jazira and 
Iraq was vastly improved as a result of internal and 
dynastic struggles in which the Byzantines took no part. 

The most significant transformation of the decade 
was the expulsion of the last vestiges of the fading 
Buyid authority from Mosul and northern Iraq. In 386/996 
the Sugaylid amir Abu al-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al- 
Musayyib died. The Sugayl then recognized Sali b. al- 
Musayyib, the eldest brother, as amir. A younger but 
more ambitious brother, al-Mugallad b. al-Musayyib, tried 
to seize Mosul in order to obtain the amirate. Although 


al-Mugqallad was successful in expelling the Buyid governor 
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from Mosul and even pursued him as far south as Baghdad 
in Dhu al-Hijja, 386/December 15, 995-January 13, 996, 
he failed to receive the amirate. The peace concluded 
the following year between al-Mugallad and the Buyid 
senior amir Baha' al-Dawla conferred Mosul, al-Kufa, al- 
Qasr (Qasr b. Hubayra?), and al-JamiCayn (modern Hilla) 
upon al-Muqallad as igta® p Al-Mugallad obtained 
undisputed possession of Mosul only after the death of 
his brother SALI at the beginning of 390/999-1000. When 
a year later an assassin murdered al-Muqallad at al- 
Anbar, 22 Safar, 391/January 21, 1001, his son Qirwash 
took over his possessions. It appears that al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad, the brother of al-Mugallad, who was the ruler 
of Jazirat ibn Umar, Nisibin, and Balad, succeeded Sali 
as amir. Nevertheless, the most powerful branch of “ugayl 
was that headed by al~Muqallad and then Qirwash. 11? 

Meanwhile, the Marwanid principality which spread 
across the Diyar Bakr and the north shore of Lake Van 
was weakened by the secession of the city of Amida after 
the murder of the amir al-Hasan b. Marwan in 387/January 
14, 997-January 3, 998.714 amida was one of the most 
important strategic points in eastern Anatolia as well as 
being one of the two capitals of the Diyar Bakr. 

The murder plot is reported to have been organized 


after the Amir's repression of pro-Hamadanid elements at 


Mayyafarigin. ‘Abd al-Barr, a leading shaykh of Amida, 
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feared similar repression there and joined with SaCia, 
the brother of the amir. When al-Hasan b. Marwan entered 
Amida, someone threw a handful of gold coins in his face 
while a certain Abu Tahir Yusuf b. Damna struck him down 
with his staff. Sa°id, who later received the lagab 
Mumahhid al-Dawla, proclaimed himself amir (387-401/997- 
1011) at Mayyafarigin. However, his authority did not 
extend to Amida, which concurrently entered into a twenty- 
eight year period as an autonomous city ruled by CAbd 
al-Barr and Ibn Damna. The Marwanid amir was only nomin- 
ally recognized in the khutba and on the coinage there. 
Ibn Damna quickly eliminated his new father-in-law C Abd 
al-Barr from any share of power with him. One of Ibn 
Damna's first tasks was to normalize relations with the 
Fatimid and CAbbasid caliphs and the Byzantine emperor. 
To this purpose he sent gifts to all three rulers.li5 
In so far as Basil II, the only one of the three rulers 
actually in a position to take advantage of Amida's isola- 
lation, was concerned, Ibn Damna's approach was quite 
successful. Basil II showed no appetite for the lands 
of Mumahhid al-Dawla nor for the independent city of 
Amida ruled by Ibn Damna. 

As a result cf the events of the 990's, at the turn 
of the millenium a number of tribal dynasties together 
controlled the Muslim territories in northern Syria and 


Iraq, certainly a development which the Byzantines 
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considered welcome. None of these dynasties was strong 
enough to stand up to the military power of Byzantium. 
The only Muslim dynasty which could conceivably have 
mustered the resources to be deemed a countervailing force 
was the Buyid. The 990's, however, had brought Buyid 
withdrawal from Mosul and the final defeat of “adua al- 
dawla's grand plan to unite Syria with Iraq.  Baha' al- 
Dawla's transferral of his capital from Baghdad to 
Shiraz in 1000 is symptomatic of the Buyids' declining 


interest in the fate of the Syro-Mesopotamian border- 


lands.*l$ 


Thus, the territories of Syria and Iraq contiguous 
to the Byzantine empire were controlled in A.D. 1000 by 
the Hamdanids of Aleppo, the Banu Numayr in the Diyar 
Mudar (easternJazira), the Marwanids in the Diyar Bakr and 
as far north as Lake Van, and the Banu Sugayl in the 
Diyar Rabi^a (eastern Jazira) and northern Iraq, includ- 
ing Mosul. Amida was an autonomous city although nomi- 


nally subordinate to the Marwanids. 


Conclusion 
The year 1000, Basil II's twenty-fifth year on the 
Byzantine throne, marked the actual midpoint of his reign. 
In that year took place two of the most important events 
of that famous reign: the conclusion of peace with the 
Fatimid caliphate and the annexation of the lands of the 


Curopalates David, Duke of Upper Tao. These two 
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achievements inaugurated what were to be the salient 
aspects of Byzantine eastern policy in the second half of 
Basil's rule. 

The conclusion of the Fatimids peace agreement 
neutralized the only Muslim power that in A.D. 1000 was 
capable of offensively threatening the Byzantine empire. 
This, together with the fragmentation of political 
authority in the Syro-Mesopotamian borderlands between 
a number of tribal dynasties and the complete eclipse of 
the Buyids, represented a thorough consolidation of the 
Byzantine position on the southeastern frontier. The 
independence of the Hamdanid amirate of Aleppo was also 
preserved, although the Fatiimid-Byzantine treaty placed 
Aleppo in an anomalous position. While the scale of con- 
flict over this issue was greatly reduced, no final 
solution to the question of Aleppo had been reached. The 
Marwanid amir Mumahhid al-Dawla also accepted client 
status. This did no more than recreate the political 
relationship which had existed earlier between his great- 
uncle Bad b. Dustuk and the Byzantine emperor. Through 
his possession of the entire Diyar Bakr except Amida, 
Mumahhid al-Dawla appears as a more powerful and well- 
established figure than Bad b. Dustuk had been when he 
accepted Byzantine cliency. 

In sum, indecision over the direction Byzantine 


policy should take in respect tc the Muslim frontier states 
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dominated the war-filled decade of the 990's. By A.D. 
1000 a policy of non-intervention and peaceful influence 
in the politics of these states had been inaugurated. 

The annexation of the lands gathered together by 
David of Upper Tao marked the advent of Byzantium as a 
Caucasian power. Thereafter, the Byzantine border reached 
to the Kingdoms of Abkhazia, Iberia, Great Armenia | 
(Bagratids) and Vaspurakan. Basil II sought recognition 
of his sovereignty by their kings and the establishment of 
cliency relationships with them. Only one of the major 
Caucasian kings, Gagik I, the Bagratid King of Kings, 
refused to recognize Byzantine sovereignty. In Upper Tao 
Basil II had worked to build an indigenous pro-Byzantine 
party, which smoothed the path to annexation. The 
Strengthening of pro-Byzantine elements was subsequently 
an important feature of Byzantine policy elsewhere in 
Caucasia. Although there is no confirmatory evidence, 
it seems realistic to assume that the Byzantines also 
attempted to form similar parties within the Muslim border 
states. | i 

Thus, in A.D. 1000 Basil II had consolidated both 
the southeastern and eastern frontiers, permitting greater 
concentration on Bulgarian affairs, his main interest, and 
Set the pattern for Byzantine action in those regions 


during the second half of his reign. 
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the Georgian Royal Annals (KFart^lis C°xovreba) 
as well as the eleventh century history of the Georgian 
Bagratid dynasty composed by Sumbat, the son of David 
(c. 1030) also explicitly recognize that. no son survived 
David. This is especially important to note because the 
title of Sumbat's History of the Bagratids suggests that 
it was an official or quasi-official history of the Bagra- 
tid dynasty of Georgia. [On Sumbat's History of the 
Bagratids see C. Toumanoff, "Medieval Georgian Historical 
Literature (vii-xv centuries)," Traditio, 1 (1943), 154- 
156 and 173.  Toumanoff believes that Sumbat may himself 
have been a Bagratid. He used a common source with the 
Chronicle of Iberia, one of the component parts of the 
Georgian Royal Annals. This accounts for the numerous 
nearly identical passages in Sumbat's History of the Bag- 
ratids and the Georgian Royal Annals. For the statement 
that David left no son, see Histoire de la Géorgie, I, 297, 
and E. Takaichvili, "Istochniki gruzinskii letopisei, II: 
Zhizn' i izvestie o Bagratidakh, Tsarakh nashikh gruzins- 
kikh, otkuda oni iavilis' v etu stranu ili s kakogo vremeni 
vladaiut oni tsarstvom Gruzinskim, kotoroe napisal Sumbat, 
sin Davida," Sbornik opisanie mestnostei i plemen za Kav- 
kaza, 28 (1900), 154.] Therefore, it is to be expected that 
Sumbat accurately reflects the interests of the Bagratid 
dynasty of Georgia. To these interests the cession of Upper 
Tao and its dependencies to Byzantium would appear to be 
directly antithetical. 

Moreover, Sumbat never states that David named Bagrat 
III as his heir nor does he claim that the Georgian Bagra- 
tids proposed their own, contradictory right to Upper Tao in 
opposition to the Byzantine occupation of it in 1000. The 
Georgian Royal Annals, in the version compiled in the reign 
of King Vaxtang (1675-1735), is the only source which 
asserts that David of Upper Tao ever considered Bagrat III 
his heir, but, as in the case of Sumbat, there is no hint 
that the Georgian Bagratids laid claim to Upper Tao after 
the death of David on the basis of the unjustness of the 
Byzantine occupation. Indeed, it is never explained in the 
Royal Annals why David's lands passed into the hands of the 
Byzantine emperor despite David's having named Bagrat III 
his heir. 

It is obvious that if Bagrat III had actually at one 
time been considered by David as his heir, at some later 
point David must have disinherited him. (Possibly by the 


actual testament in favor of Basil II). Yahya b. SaCid 


alone suggests when this might have been and what prompted 
it (i.e. as a result of David's ill-fated aid to Bardas 
Phocas, thus circa 990). However, the evidence is not 
sufficient to permit a conclusion as to whether Bagrat III 
was disinherited on account of the bitterness that had 
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recently arisen between him and David or simply as an 
expedieni means through which David might escape the 
wrath of the Emperor for his intervention in the Byzantine 
civil war. , Z. Avalichvili, "La succession du curopalate 
David d'Iberie, dynaste de Tao," B, 8 (1933), 192-193, 


admits the plausibility of Yahya's statement that David 
willingly ceded his lands to the Empire. However, 
Avalichvili questions Yahya's explanation of what prompted 


the cession. He suggests that David may have altered his 
will as a result of his earlier altercations with Bagrat 
III. While this is certainly possible, the evidence 


remains confined to Yahya's statement. As for the quarrel 


of Bagrat III and David, the few facts which are preserved 
concerning it explain very little. The actual complexion 
of the issue between Bagrat III and David simply is not 
clear enough to sustain Avalichvili's thesis. 

Unjustified is the statement of N. Adontz, "Tornik 
le Moine," B, 13 (1938), 150-152, that it was only in 991, 
as a result of the agreement of the same year between 
David and Basil II that Bagratid possession of David's 
territories was reduced and limited to the duration of his 
lifetime. This statement is part of an involved argument: 
Adontz claims that since David already in 978 held the 
lands mentioned by Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 15; 


59-60 (i.e. Khaltoyarich, Chormayri, Karin, Basean, and the 
fortress of Sevuk) and that Hark? and Apahunik? were in the 


possession of Bad b. Dustuk at that time, David would not 
have consented in 978 to limit his tenure of possession of 
those territories to his own lifetime. However, as is 
shown in Chapter 7, fn. 47, Adontz' original premise is 
incorrect; in fact, David held only a tiny fraction of the 
lands mentioned by Asolik in 978. 


10, solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 38: 151-152. 


lluonigmann, Ostgrenze, 154. 


12, s01ik, Histoire Universelle, III, 40: 154-155. 


13, s01ik, Histoire Universelle, III, 41: 156-159. 


Grousset, Histoire de l'Arménie, 525-526, connects the 
account of Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, chapter 22-23, 


31-34, to this second of Mamlan's campaigns in Apahunik^. 
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lu. Adontz, "Tornik le Moine," B, 13 (1938), 
152-153: "Did David really promise to leave his lands 
[to Basil] after his death? How can the well-established 
fact that one sees [David] manifesting an intense military 
activity thereafter to enlarge his empire while trying to 


conquer not only Manazkert, but also Xlat^ [Khiat^], that 
is to say, the major part of Armenia, be explained? No 
one is naive enough to believe that [Davidl gratuitously 
spilled the blood of his soldiers for the Empire." But 
the solution Adontz proposes to this dilemma--that the 
resistance Gurgen made to Basil II in 1001 was in order to 
assert his own rights to David's patrimony--flies in the 
face of all written evidence: in particular, Gurgen had 
no rights to David's patrimony. The Duke of Upper Tao had 
adopted Bagrat III, the son of Gurgen, as his heir. There 
are two possible explanations. One is that David despite 
the agreement reached in 990-991 had no intention of 
allowing his territories to fall to Byzantium after his 
death. He might have tacitly determined on this course 
out of loyalty to his adopted son and supposed heir, Bag- 
rat III. However, there is no evidence to this effect, 
and it appears that the second explanation is more prob- 
able. David was satisfied with the agreement negotiated 
with Basil II, in particular the clause that permitted him 
to retain his lands until his death. 


l5vahya, PO, 221-222/429-430; Skylitzes, Synopsis, 


339; Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 162; Vardan 
Vardapet, Vseobshchaiia Istoriia, 117. 


lénistoire de la Georgie, I, 292, 294. 


l7asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 41: 156, 43: 


162. 


18aristakes de Lastivert, Recit des malheurs de la 
Nation Armenienne, trans. M. Canard and H. Berberian, 
(Brussels, 1973), 4-5. 


l9vatthew of Edessa, Chronicle, Chapter 24, 34. 


20 bor a consideration of the alleged murder of 


David see Z. Avalichvili, "La succession du curopalate 
David," 190. 


2lis maintained by Grousset, Histoire de l'Armenie, 


531, and Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 156, Iuzbashian, Povestovanie 
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Vardapeta Aristakesa Lastivertsi, (introduction) 21, and 
Bartikian, "La Conquête de l'Arménie," 333. C. Toumanoff, 
"The Background to Manzikert," Proceedings of the XIII 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies (London, 1967), 
424, states outright that David died of poison. Schlum- 
berger, L'Epopee Eyzantine, II, 162, accepts the story of 
Matthew of Edessa, stating that David died a violent death 
but does not attribute it to Byzantine conspiracy. 


22asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 160-161; 


Yahya, PO, 252/460. 


23asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 163; for 


the location of these places see Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 
156-157. 


24 vahy&, PO, 252/460; Asolik, Histoire Universelle, 


III, 43; Ibn al-Azraq, Ta'rikh al-Farigi, 84. 


25asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 164-165. 


Asolik's statement is the only existing indication of the 


possible size of the Russian contingent (druzhina) when it 
first arrived in Constantinople. 


26, solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 165. 
Aristakes Lastiverts'i, Récit des Malheurs, 4-6, calls the 


slaughter of the azat the punishment of God upon them for 
their role in the murder of David. 


27 asolik, Histoire Universelie, III, 43: 165, 46; 
168-169. Grousset, Histoire de l'Arménie, 533, writes, 
"It was only thus after having morally annexed Vaspurakan 
to the Empire that Basil allowed the two Artsruni brothers 
to depart." But the use of force which Grousset implies 


is not hinted at by Asolik, the only witness for this 
meeting. s 


28. Ostrogorsky, "The Byzantine Emperor and the 


Hierarchical World Order," Slavonic and East European 
Review, 35 (1956), 14, writes, "According to Byzantine 
conceptions, some rulers held a higher and others a lower 
rank within the hierarchy of rulers. But the highest rank 
was held by the Roman emperor in Constantinople, as the 
bearer of the highest title of sovereign, as the head of 
the oldest Christian empire, and as the father of all 
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Christian peoples and the head of the family of rulers." 
See also Ostrogorsky, "Die Byzantinische Staatenhierar- 
chie," Seminarium Kondakovianum, 8 (1936), 41-61. 


295, DOlger, 'Die "Familie der Konige" im Mittel- 
alter,' Historisches Jahrbuch, 60 (1940), 397-420, in par- 
ticular 402: "There can be no doubt on the basis of this 
[preceding] survey that we do not have before us here some 
random ideas of the Byzantine Imperial Chancery, but the 
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family (weltfamilie) of kings, oriented toward the Byzan- 
tine Basileus, who is the father in this family with the 
patria potestas." 


30, solik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 165; 


Yahya, PO, 252/460; Aristakes, Recit des Malheurs, 6. 


31 A ` ` A 2 L] e . 
P. Lemerle, 'Prolégomenes à une édition critique 


et commentée des "Conseils et Récits"', Academie Royale de 
Belgique, Mémoires, Classe des Lettres, 54 (1960), 32, 
proposes that Kekaumencs' paternal grandfather, an Armenian 
in Byzantine service, may have been one of the first Byzan- 
tine officials to serve in Tao. 


32|ristakes, Récit des Malheurs, 4-5, says the deaths 


of the azat were retribution for the murder, perpetrated by 
them, of the Curopalate David. However, as pointed out 
earlier, there is ample reason to question whether David 
really was assassinated. In any case, the statement that 
it was their opposition to the annexation of Upper Tao by 
Byzantium which led the azat into the skirmish with the 
Varangians, as made by Iuzbashian, Povestovanie, (intro- 
duction), 21, is an unjustified perversion of the actual 
words of both Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 43: 164- 


165, and Aristakes. 


33nonigmann, Ostgrenze, 160-161. 


3f moumanoff, "The Bagratids of Iberia from the 


Eighth to the Eleventh Century," Le Muséon, 74 (1961), 313, 
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Aristakes Lastiverts'i's incorrect dating for the annexa- 
tion of Upper Tao to 1001. 
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36g. Ahrweiler, Recherches sur l'Administration 


de l'Empire Byzantin, IXe-XIe Siecles, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 84 (1960), 59, 65. 


37information on the rivalry of the Buyids, CUgayl, 


and Marwanids comes from Abu Shuja^ al-Rudhrawari, Dhay? 
Tajarib al-Umam, III, 43-46, 175-179, 239-240, Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, IX, 54-55, 66-67, 70-75, 92-93. Ibn al-Azraq al- 
Pariqi, Ta'rikh Mayyafarigin, 53-63; Bar Hebraeus, Mukh- 
tasar Ta'rikh al-Duwal, 301-302. One common narrative, 
evidently that of Hilal al-Sabi, is at the base of all 

these accounts. It appears that Ibn al-Azraq has added to 
Hilal's basic account. See also al-Maqrizi, IttiCaz, I, 270. 


38 Tbn al-Azraq, Ta'rikh Mayyafarigin, 61, Abu Shujaf 


Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, III, 247, Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 
94, Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, I, 178, Mukhtasar Ta'rikh 
al-Duwal, 309. j 

391bn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashg, 30-31; Ibn 
al-Dawadari, Kanz al-Durar, VI, 219-222; al-Maqrizi, 
Itti°az, I, 259-260; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, l9r-19v. 


4Ovanya, PO, 227/435; al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 269. 


libn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 33-39; Abū 
Shuja’, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, III, 208-217; Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil, IX. 85-89; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 19v-2lv. 


4231-Maqrizi, IttiCaz, I, 269; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz 


al-Durar, VI, 232; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 
40. 


43 yahya, PO, 224/432; for the date of Ya°qub b. 


Killis' death, see PO, 225/432. 


445 1-Maqrizi, 1tticaz, I, 269; al-Musabbihi is the 


probable source. cf. Ibn Muyassar, Annales d'Egypte, 49. 
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4Svahya, PO, 228/436; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl 


Ta'rikh Dimashg, 40; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-Durar, VI, 
232-233; al-Maqrizi, IttiCaz, I, 269-270; Ibn Zafir, B. M. 
Or. 3685, 23r. 


46, he speech is given by Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl 


Ta'rikh Dimashq, 32, Ibn al-Sayrafi, al-Ishara, 23, Ibn 
al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, VII, 156, Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-acyan, VII, 33. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 

IX, 77. This particular combination of sources suggests 
that the story of Ibn Killis' speech originated with Hilal 
al-Sabi. See chapter 5, fn. 142. 


Alon the introduction of the khutba to the Fatimids 


at Aleppo in A.H. 376 see Ibn al~°adim, Zubda, I, 178. 


48vahya, PO, 230/438. 


49 .1-Maqrizi, ttticaz, I, 275. 


395, Cimm see Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 236, #195; 
Yaqut, Mu^jam al-Buldan, III, 729. 
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Yahya, PO, 230-231/438-439; al-Magrizi, Itti°az, 
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52Abū shuja°, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 218; Sibt b. 


al-Jawzi in Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq, 41, 
fn. 1; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, IV, 119. See 
the discussion on al-Shimshati in Chapter 3 above concern- 


ing Hilal's confusion of the battle in 992 with that in 994. 
See also Rozen, Imperator Vasilij, 239-266, #214; Schlum- 
berger, L'Épopée Byzantine, II, 74-84; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 
105-106; Canard, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 696-705. 


93 canard, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 690, fn. 249. 


? Abu Shujà^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 219; Ibn al- 


Qalanisi, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashg, 43; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 
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IX, 89; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 23r, claims that 
Manjutakin withdrew from Aleppo in Ramadan, 382/October 31- 
November 29, 992. I 


vahya, PO, 231/439. 


5Órbn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 23r; the sources of his 


information cannot be identified. 


>"yahya, PO, 231-232/439-440. 


38 Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 29; 38-39. 


33al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 281. 


60 ibid., 281. This siege of Aleppo began roughly 
two months before the battle which took place near Apamea, 


6 Sha°ban, 384/September 15, 994. 


libn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-Durar, VI, 234-235, and 


Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 23r-23v, and Rozen, Imperator 
Vasilij, 240-241, all propose that tne Byzantine general 
Asabi^ al-Dhahab (Leo Melissenos) induced Burtzes to fight 
despite his inferiority in manpower. This is probably the 
pure, original version of al-Shimshati; see Chapter 3, part 
l of this thesis. Yahya claims that it was the Aleppans 
who successfully urged giving battle upon Burtzes.  Al- 
Magrizi, Itti^az, I, 281, also gives a notice of this 
battle taken from Ibn al-Dawadari and Ibn Zafir's source. 


62»1-Maqrizi, Itticaz, I, 282-284. 


63tbid., I, 285. 


6^vanya, PO, 234/442; al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 285; 


Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or., 3685, 23v-24r. 


65vahyàa, PO, 234/442; al-Magrizi, Itti^az, I, 285- 


286; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 23v-24r; Rozen, Imperator 
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Vasilij, 241, $214. Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-Durar, 
VI, 237. 


66545 al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 43: also Ibn Zafir, B. M. 
Or. 3685, 24r; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, Iv, 
120; Abu Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 221. 


67A1-Maqrizi, IttiCaz, I, 286, for the attack on 


Apamea; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 43, Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 
3685, 24r. The attack on Shayzar may be'confused with the 


campaign of 999, which Hilal al-Sabi appears to have ig- 
nored. Yahya mentions the attack on Shayzar in 999, PO, 


249/457. On the other hand, it was probably customary for 
Byzantine armies invading Syria to attack both the neigh- 
boring cities of Apamea and Shayzar, which had, after all, 


been part of the territory of the Hamdanid amirate. 


685 1-Maqrizi, Itti°az, II, 32, calls the attack in 


Dhü al-Hijja, 389 the third attack (dakhl). The two 


earlier attacks were those of Nicephoros Phocas, dated in 


358 (it actually took place in 357), and Bardas Phocas in 
373. 


635ar Hebraeus, Chronography, I, 180. This fact 
may be from Hilal al-Sabi, who appears to be the source 
Of the rest of Bar Hebraeus' information on this campaign. 


T0canara, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 858. Canard's 
view appears to be based on the statement of Ibn al-Qalan- 
isi, Dhayl, 42, that al-CAziz supplied Manjutakin's army 
with 100,000 bags of grain by ship from Egypt. It was 
then sent north via Apamea. 


7libn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 44; Abu Shuj&^, Dhayl 
Tajarib al-Umam, 221, Taghribirdi, al-Nujum al-Zahira, 
IV, 121. 


7?11-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 286. 


75WNazzal, the former governor, must have died in 
the interval between 991, in which year he was alleged to 


have deserted Bakjur, and 995. 
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443-444; Ibn Zafir, B. M. Or. 3685, 24r. The location of 
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TÉvanya, PO, 236-237/444-445. 


77Al-Maqrizi, Itti£^az, I, 285, 293. 


78 ipia 287; Ibn Muyassar, Annales, 50. 


79al-Maqrizi, Itti az, I, 288; Ibn Zafir, B. M. 


Or. 3685, 24r. Al-Magrizi places this information before 
the entries he makes for the month of Ramadan, 385/ 


September 29-October 28, 995, which indicates that Basil 
had returned to Byzantine territory from the Syrian cam- 
paign in time for a Byzantine legate to arrive in Cairo 
before September 29, 995. 


BO noth Yahya, PO, 241/449, and al-Maqrizi, IttiCaz, 


I, 290, give the date as a Friday in Rabi? II, 385, but 
as Yahya's date--"Seventeen days remaining in Rabi^ II" 
is both in itself a strange way to give a date (why not 
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al-Maqrizi's date is preferable. Also for this incident 
al-Mazrizi, Khitat, II, 195-196, where al-Musabbihi is 
cited as the source. See also Rozen, Imperator Vasilii, 
293-300, 2229. 


8lyahya, PO, 240/448; al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 290. 


9211-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 291; Ibn Muyassar, 
Annales, 50. ° 


83al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, I, 287, places this expedi- 


tion in Shawwal, 385, after telling of Basil's Syrian 
campaign. Often al-Maqrizi interpolates passages on Syria 
in toto. Here al-Maqrizi may have put the siege of 


Antartus under the wrong year when he grouped it with the 
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events of the Syrian campaign in 995. Yahya, PO, 241/449, 
says the new fleet (built after the shipyard fire, 23 Rabi? 
II, 386/May 15, 996) arrived at Antartus while Manjutakin 
was besieging the town. The Fatimid fleet could only have 
arrived at Antartus late in the year, for instance in 
Shawwal, five months after the fire. 


B4vahya, PO, 241-242/449-450. 


85:bid., 236/444. 


SÓ6Prom what Yahya says, PO, 235-236/443-444, it 
appears that Basil appointed Dalassenos governor at Antioch 
oniy after the conclusion of his Syrian campaign when he 
returned to Antioch. Basil II began the Syrian campaign 
from Aleppo, May 4 or 5, 995, but the date of his with- 
drawal from Muslim territory is not known. It was certain- 


ly prior to 1 cansam. 385/September 29, 995 since al- 
Maqrizi, Itti? az, I, 288, dates the arrival of Basil's 


ambassador in Cairo, bringing news of Basil's withdrawal 
from Muslim, territory, before the notices for the month 


of Ramadan. The invasion route Basil followed in 995 and 
999 was almost the same. In 999 one day less than three 
months (88 days) was necessary to traverse the distance 


from Jisr al-Hadid, which was at the spot where the Byzan- 


tine-Muslim border intersected the Antioch-Aieppo road, to 
the Byzantine-Muslim border north of Tripoli. Thus, follow- 
ing the sanie schedule in 995, he would have withdrawn from 
Muslim territory about August 1, 995. However, in 999 

Basil was to spend only twelve days at Tripoli. In 995 

the siege of that city lasted forty to fifty days, accord- 


ing’ to the statement of Hilal al-Sabi. Taking that 


period into account, Basil would have departed from Muslim 
territory between August 28 and September 7. For that 

reason it seems accurate to place Damian Dalassenos' appoint- 
ment at Antioch in the second half of September, 995. V. 
Laurent dates it to A.D. 996--surely too late. See his 

"La chronologie des gouverneurs d'Antioche sous la seconde 
domination Byzantine," Mélanges de 1' Universite Saint 

Joseph, 1962 (38), 234. 


97 vanya, PO, 236/444. On al-Lakma see R. Dussaud, 


Topographie Historique de la Syrie, 147-148. 
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Yahya, PO, 244/452; al-Maqrizi, Itti°az, II, 10. 
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30» 1-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 12-13; Ibn Muyassar, 


Annales, 55; Yahya, PO, 245/453. 


9lal-Maqrizi, Itticaz, II, 15; Ibn al-Dawadari, 


Kanz al-Durar, VI, 271; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 50. 


??vahya, PO, 246/454; al-Magrizi, Itti^az, II, 18; 


Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 50. 


?3vyahya, PO, 246-247/454-455; al-Maqrizi, Itti^8z, 


II, 18; Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, 50; Abu Shuja°, Dhayl 
Tajarib al-Umam, 226; Ibn al-Athir, ai-Kamil, IX, 120, 
Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, I, 181. 


34nozen, Imperator Vasilij, 307, #256, followed by 
Canard, Dynastie des H'amdanides, 705, 707, believes that 
the Fatimids held Apamea at this time. Actually, Basil II 
captured Apamea during the Syrian campaign in 995, al- 
Magrizi, Itti^az, I, 286. The texts do not clearly indi- 


cate who ruled it in 998, but there is no reason to con- 
clude that it was not still in Byzantine hands in the 


absence of further evidence. If the Fatimids held it prior 
to the attack by Dalassenos, Jaysh b. al-Samsama's apathy 
in aiding the garrison besieged by the Hamdanids is not 


easily explicable. Moreover, why did he have to be summoned 
to the aid of the population later? The evidence suggests 
that the dispute was originally between the Byzantines and 


Hamdanids. The local population called in the Fatimids 
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?5a1-Magrizi, Itti^8z, II, 19; Yahya, PO, 248/456. 


See also Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 37. 
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?Óvanya, PO, 248/456. 


97a) -Magrizi, IttiCqaz, II, 19. 


9Bvahya, PO, 249/457, says that Basil II invaded 
Syria, 6 Shawwal, 389/September 20, 999, and withdrew from 
Tripoli, 5 Muharram, 390/December 19, 999. Yahya then 


carelessly reckons the duration of his campaign in Muslim 
territory as one day less than two months. Obviously, 
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99 bid., 242-253/460-461. 


100:5n al-°adim, Zubda, I, 192, is the only author 
to mention an attack on Apamea at this time. See also 
Asolik, Histoire Universelle, III, 42, according to whom 


Basil revisited the place (near Apamea) where Dalassenos' 
army was defeated in order to gather the bones of the 
fallen Byzantines and bury them in one place. Over them 
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101, ccording to Yahya, PO, 249/457.  Al-Maqrizi, 


Itti^az, II, 32; Ibn al-Qal&nisi, Dhayl, 43, and Ibn 
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103, ahyà, PO, 250/458; al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 32. 
104vanya, PO, 250/458. 
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107vahya, PO, 251/459: al-Maqrizi, Itti^az, II, 32. 
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109:bid., 253/461. 


11056, Hilàl al-Sabi's viewpoint see Ibn al-Qalanisi, 


Dhayl, 54; Abu Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 230; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 77. 


ae Canard, "L'Imperialisme des Fatimides et 
leur propagande," Annales de l'Institut d'etudes orien- 
tales Alger, 6 (1942-1947), 156-193, especially 158, 171. 


112,55 Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 280-284, 293; 


Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 125-156. Ibn al-Dawadari, 
Kanz al-Durar, VI, 283, gives Qasr b. Hubayra in another 


instance where the sources following Hilal give only 
"al-Qasr." See also Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 74. 


ll3abü shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 304, 389. 


Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 134-135. 


1144) though A.H. 386 is usually taken as the date 


of al-Hasan b. Marwan's death, in fact, Ibn al-Azraq, who 
is apparently the source of this date, gives 386 in one 
place and 387 in two others:  Ta'rikh al-Farigi, 72, 77, 
92. Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir'at al-Zaman, Paris Arabe 5866, 
156r, places al-Hasan's death under A.H. 387. Sibt re- 
counts in the same words as Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, IX, 
72-74; Abu Shuja^, Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam, 72-77; Ibn al- 
Azraq, Ta'rikh al-Farigi, 72-86, and Bar Hebraeus, Ta'rikh 
Mukhtasar al-Duwal, 173, how al-Hasan b. Marwan met his 
death. Hilal al-Sabi is therefore the probable source of 


this story as well of almost everything that is known of 
the Marwanid and "Uqaylid dynasties in these years. There- 
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fore, it appears tha A.H. 387 was the actual year of 


al-Hasan b. Marwan's death. 


Il5:5n al-Azraq, Ta'rikh al-Farigi, 86. 


1165usse, Chalif und Grosskonig, 78-79. 


CHAPTER 9 


BYZANTINE EASTERN POLICY, 1001-1025: 


CONSERVATIVE IMPERIALISM 


After the conclusion of the Byzantine-Fatimid 
treaty, which was signed in A.D. 1000, or possibly as 
late as 1001, relations between the two dominant powers 
of the eastern Mediterranean never resumed their former 
level of hostility. The treaty itself inaugurated a 
period of half a century of generally friendly relations 
between Cairo and Constantinople. These, however, did 
not prevent instances of conflict over the unresolved 
position of Aleppo, which remained an apple of discord. 
The Byzantines Seauauled to maintain it as a protectorate 
securely under their influence while the Fatimids coveted 
it as the next stepping-stone toward the conquest of 
Iraq and "world dominion." 

In view of these contradictions, perhaps it is 
not strange that, as Yahya b. saia says, al-Hakim was 
ready to go to war with Byzantium in the period immediately 
preceding his death. ? 

The Istanbul manuscript utilized in the recently- 


published edition of the Itti^az al-Hunafa' by al-Maqrizi 
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identifies four diplomatic exchanges between Cairo and 
Constantinople which are now known to have taken place in 
the period 391-405/1901-1914. 

The first of these was an embassy from the Emperor 
Basil II to al-Hakim. The Byzantine ambassador revortedly 
arrived in Cairo, 16 Jumada II, 391/May 13, 1001, amidst 
a splendid reception which the Caliph had arranged.  How- 
ever, the purpose of the ambassador's mission never be- 
comes clear. It may have been to obtain ratification of 
the treaty which had been concluded in Constantinople. 
The actual signature of that treaty may have been post- 
poned until the Emperor Basil returned from Armenia. He 
could not have arrived back in Constantinople before late 
in 1000.? 

The next documented Byzantine-Fatimid embassy occurs 
in 403/1012-1013 when al-Hakim sent a gift of 7,099 dinars | 
to the Byzantine emperor. Presumably, this followed the 
renewal of the original treaty, the duration of which had 
been set at ten years. In 404/1013-1014 al-Hakim sent 
another ambassador, whose name is given as Sabd al-Ghani 
b. Sa^ ia, with a generous gift to Constantinople. This 
time a Byzantine ambassador, who had arrived in Cairo in 
the course of the preceding year, accompanied him. Again, 
nothing is known of the purpose of this mission nor that 
of a Byzantine ambassador to Cairo in Jumada II, 405/ 


November 27-December 25, 1014, who arrived with C Abd 
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BioGhani b. Ba*id. ^ magnificent reception was staged 
to receive this, the final Byzantine ambassador to the 
Fatimid court whom al-Maqrizi mentions, presumably on 
the authority of al-Musabbihi. 

Subsequently, the Byzantine Emperor ordered the 
termination of all trade and travel between the territor- 
ies of the Byzantine empire and the Fatimid caliphate. 
Yahya b. Said, who is the only chronicler to mention 
this abrupt break in Byzantine-Fatimid relations, does not 
give the exact date, but it appears that Basil II's order 
was issued after a rebellion in Aleppo in January, 1016 
permitted the Fatimids to introduce their own governor 
into the city.” 

To understand this deterioration in Byzantine- 
Fatimid relations, it is necessary to review events in 
north Syria and the amirate of Aleppo from 1000 to 1016. 
The power of the minor tribal dynasties, strung out along 
the Byzantine border from the Hamdanids in Aleppo to the 
CUqaylids in Mosul, rested on only the military ability of 
Arab horsemen. Therefore, they presented a potential 
nuisance rather than a military threat to Byzantium. 
Skylitzes says that in the fourteenth indiction, which 
corresponds to A.D. 1000-1001, the newly-appointed commander 
at Antioch, Nicephoros Uranos set out to chastise the Numayr 
and the Banu al-Waththab, which had been raiding the theme 


of Antioch and a strip of Byzantine territory (Coelo-Syria) 
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protruding south along the Mediterranean coast. After 
two or three battles, Uranos persuaded the amir whom 
Skylitzes calls Kitrinites to make peace with the Byzan- 
tines and peace was restored to this corner of the Empire.? 

Shortly afterwards, on 15 Safar, 392/January 2, 1002, 
the Hamdanid amir of ALeppo Abu al-Fada'il Sa^ ià al-Dawla 
died. Although a brother and two sons survived him, actual 
rule was exercised by Lu'lu', who already during the reign 
of Abu al-Fada'il controlled the government of Aleppo. 
Lu'lu''s deputy was his son Mansur, who doubtlessly played 
an active role, owing to his father's advanced age.” 

Lu'lu' at first at least nominally recognized Abu' 
al-Fada'il's two sons Abu al-Hasan Sali and Abu al-Ma^ali 
Sharif as the successors to the amirate, but in 394/October 
30, 1003-October 17, 1004 he decided to put an end to their 
fictitious supremacy. The two princes were either exiled 
or permitted to go into exile at al-Hakim's court while, 
their uncle Abu al-Hayja' fled in woman's garb to the 
Byzantine empire.? Essentially, Lu'lu' as the independent 
ruler of Aleppo, followed the same policy toward the 
amirate's powerful neighbors as he had previously as deputy 
to Abu al-Fada'il. As a result of more than a decade's 
acquaintance, Lu'lu' was already a known quantity to both 
Byzantines and Fatimids. This explains why the expulsion 
of the Hamdanid epigones did not produce an unfavorable 


reaction in either Constantinople or Cairo. 
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In 393/1002-1003 Lu'lu' ordered three fortresses in 
the amirate of Aleppo dismantled, but it is not clear what 
the significance of this action was and with whom in view 
it was taken.” Lu'lu''s order may have had either a defen- 
sive or a conciliatory purpose. 

A threat to Aleppo's peaceful relations with its 
neighbors arose in 395/October 18, 1004-October 7, 1005 
in the form of a self-proclaimed warrior for the Muslim 
faith (ghazi) Ahmad b. al-Husayn Asfar-Taghlib, known as 
al-Asfar, who appeared in the amirate and attacked and 
seized Shayzar. Then he surprised the Byzantine commander 
at Artah (Artach) on the Aleppo-Antioch road and crossed 
the Orontes at the Iron Bridge. There al-Asfar's luck 
deserted him. A certain Bighas, a former subordinate of 
Skleros, put al-Asfar's untrained mob of fanatics to 
flight, 

Al-Asfar fled to Kafr Cazūn, a fortified estate near 
Saruj in the Diyar Mudar, where he took refuge with Waththab 


b. ga°far.tt 


This Waththab was probably identical with 
Waththab b. Sabik al-Numayri, the first known representa- 
tive of the Waththab dynasty of Harran and Saruj.l? 

After besieging Kafr CAzün for twenty-eight days, 
Bighas finally occupied theestate and took 12,000 prisoners. 
Al-Asfar, however, had made good his escape, and a new 


coalition of 6,000 horsemen of the Numayr and Kilab tribes 


gathered around him and Waththab. Bighas defeated this 
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force also, but still Waththab refused to abandon al- 
Asfar. He feared that if he handed al-Asfar over to the 
Byzantines, there would be a religiously-inspired Muslim 
reaction against him. 

At this point Lu'lu' again demonstrated the value 
of his friendship to the Byzantines. Either by deception, 
as Ibn al-°Adim claims, or, more likely, simply by his 
influence with Waththab, as Yahya b. Sa°id says, Lu'lu' 
obtained custody of al-Asfar whom he incarcerated in the 
citadel at Aleppo. There he would no longer threaten to 
embroil the Arabs in warfare against the Byzantines. This 
took place in Sha°ban, 397/April 22-May 20, 1007 after als 
Asfar had been active for two years in the Byzantine-Muslim 


border land.T? 


The Kilab tribe, which joined the Numayr in resisting 
the Byzantine attempts to seize al-Asfar, soon achieved a 
much more prominent place in Syrian and Aleppan affairs. 
Lu'lu''s death in Muharram, 399/September 5-October 4, 1008 
served as a signal to the Kilab to begin carving up the 
amirate which Lu'lu''s son Mansur inheritea.+4 During 399/ 
September 5, 1008-August 24, 1009, Salih b. Mirdas, a Kilab 
chief, occupied Rahba, a crucial Euphrates crossing point 
in central Syria, the possession of which had been contes- 
ted between the Banu Khafaja, the “Uqayl, and the Fatimids 
before Salih took it and made it the base of his power. 
However, the khutba continued to be given in al-Rahba in 


the name of the Fatimid caliph.l? 
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Mansur b. Lu'lu' did not find much favor with the 
population of Aleppo or among the amirs of the Banu Kilab 
who wielded extensive pover at the local level in the 
amirate. Mansur's oppressive rule may have inspired this 
hostility or it may have been his friendly feelings toward 
the Fatimids. Before his father's death he had sent his 
two sons Abu al-Ghana'im and Abu al-Barakat to Egypt as 
his ambassadors. Al-Hakim had received the sons generously 
and conferred the laqab Murtada al-Dawla on Mansür. 1 
Certainly, Mansur consciously courted al-Hakim's support 
for the day when Lu'lu''s death would bring out into the 
open the numerous contenders for control of the ramshackle 
remnant of the Hamdanid amirate. 

The weakness of the government in Aleppo was not 
hidden from the tribal amirs. Only Lu'lu''s strong per- 
sonality had perpetuated the existence of the shrunken 
state in spite of its diminished resources. Although the 
chroniclers picture Mansür b. Lu'lu' as a tyrannical ruler, 
it should be pointed out that the shakiness of his position 
as amir and his awareness that others were eager to oust 
him may have left him no recourse but to employ harsh 
methods of repression.*/ 

In 400/August 25, 1009-August 14, 1010 some citizens 
of Aleppo and the Kilab amirs sought the restoration of the 
Hamdanid dynasty in the person of Abu al-Hayja' b. sa°d al- 


Dawla who was living in Constantinople as a refugee. At 
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first, Basil II was clearly reluctant to allow Abu ai- 
Hayja' to leave Byzantine territory for the purpose of 
interfering in Aleppan affairs. Very influential in rever- 
sing Basil's decision was the voice of Mumahhid al-Dawla 
(387-401/997-1011), the Marwanid amir of the Diyar Bakr 
and Abu al-Hayja''s father-in-law, who also held the 
imperial rank of magister and whom a decade earlier Basil 
had appointed Dux of the East.  Mumahhid al-Dawla assured 
Basil that he would help Abu al-Hayja' to reclaim the 
amirate and that the Emperor would not be called on to 
contribute either troops or funds.  Indubitably, he also 
made rosy assurances of the project's success. 18 

However, Mumahhid al-Dawla was able to offer Abu 
al-Hayja' the services of only two hundred horsemen. Abu 
al-Hayja' then found himself dependent on the pledges of 
support from the Kilab amirs who promised their aid until 
he had established himself as amir. With these commit- 
ments Abu al-Hayja' set out in 400/1009-1010 from Mayya- 
farigin to capture Aleppo.?? 

Word of Abu al-Hayja''s preparations had reached 
Mansur b. Lu'lu', who first of all attempted to win over 
the Kilab. In this he was successful by promising exten- 
sive igta?s and offering to make the Kilab partial owners 
of his estates outside the city. Mansur b. Lu'lu' then 
sought help from the Fatimids. For immediate military aid 


Mansur offered to allow the Fatimids to introduce their 
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representative into the citadel of Aleppo. He made this 
proposal to ALĪ b. “Abd al-Wahid b. Haydara, the qadi of 
Tripoli, who, possibly with the consent of al-Hakim, to 
whom he was linked by pigeon post, hurried to intercept 
Abu al-Hayja'. With the arrival of the Fatimid army, the 
Kilab deserted Abu al-Hayja' and went over to Mansür b. 
Lu'lu'. 

Abu al-Hayja''s only recourse was flight. He went 
first to Melitene where he petitioned the Emperor for per- 
mission to resettle in the Empire, but Basil, disgusted 
with the fiasco in which the attempt to seize Aleppo had 
ended, was inclined to refuse him. It was actually Mansur 
b. Lu'lu', who, fearing the trouble Abu al-Hayja' might 
cause if forced to remain in Muslim territory, petitioned 
the Emperor and obtained permission for the Hamdanid prince 
to return to Constantinople. 7° 

Rescued from the Scylla of a Hamdanid restoration, 
Mansur b. Lu'lu' found himself face to face with the 
Charybdis of Fatimid occupation of the Aleppan citadel. 

By allowing a Fatimid wali in the citadel the city would 
become vulnerable to a Fatimid coup. Mansur b. Lu'lu' was 
also bound by his word to distribute extensive igta^s and 
estates to the Kilab. The loss of the revenues from these 
lands would further decrease the Amir's resources and weak- 
en his grasp on power. Mansur's solution to the crisis 


brought about by his hastilv-given promises vas simple. 
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He ignored them. The Fatimid Ibn Haydara was sent back 
to Tripoli empty-handed and the demands of the Kilab for 
the rewards of their treachery were rebuffed. The Kilab 
responded by taking control of the outlying districts of 
Aleppo and doing everything in their power to bring down 
Mansur. He was powerless to react with force.*+ 

Mansur b. Lu'lu''s unfulfilled promise to the 
Fatimids appears to have initiated a brief period of 
bitterness in his relations with them. In 402/1011-1012 
Abu al-Ma°ali Sharif, one of the two sons of the last 
Hamdanid amir of Aleppo Abu al-Fada'il, was placed at the 
head of a Fatimid army which was sent against Aleppo. Abu 
al-Ma°ali Sharif, however, did not excite sufficient enthu- 
siasm among the Bedouin to induce them to approach closer 
to Aleppo than MaCarrat al-Nu°man. The Fatimid commander 
Nasr Illāh b. Nazzāl broke off the campaign, and the 
Hamdanid prince returned to Egypt. ?? 

In the same year Mansur b. Lu'lu' tried to crush 
the Kilab's hostility to him by means of an ancient piece 
of treachery. He arranged a banquet, 2 Dhu al-Qa°da, 402/ 
May 26, 1012, within the walls of Aleppo at which the 
promised igta^s were to be distributed. The members of the 
Kilàb who attended are said to have numbered between 500 
and 1000. Yahya b. Sa°id gives their number at 700. ?? 


While the Kilab were off their guard, indulging in the 


lavish banquet, Mansur ordered his followers to attack them. 
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Those who were not slaughtered were incarcerated. Among 
these was Salih b. Mirdas who, as we have seen, had euuane 
lished himself at Rahba in 399/1008-1009. The Kilab were 
rendered temporarily leaderless. About a year later, 
Mansur released some of the imprisoned Bedouin, but these 
were almost certainly those whom Mansur had won over or 
feared least. 74 

It was probably the increasing pressure from the 
Kilab in combination with Mansur's deteriorating authority 
which led him to release some of the Kilàb prisoners and 
then to negotiate an understanding with al-Hakim. 

In Ramadan , 404/March 6-April 4, 1014, al-Hakim 
issued a decree officially recognizing Mansur 's sovereignty 
over Aleppo and its dependencies. In return, Mansur must 
certainly have offered some concessions, which, however, 
have remained unknown. ?? 

The escape of Salih b. Mirdas from custody in the 
Aleppo citadel during the night of 1 Muharram, 405/July 2, 
1014 rapidly transformed Mansur's situation from difficult 
to critical. The reactivated Kilab tribe under Salih's 
leadership forced Mansur to mobilize every man at his dis- 
posal, including the rabble and even his Christian and 
Jewish subjects. 7° Thus, it seems that Mansur 's authority 
had shrunk to the extent that it did not reach past the 


edges of the city itself. Mansur led his motley army out 


to Tell Hasid where, on 12 Safar, 405/August 12, 1014, 
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Salih b. Mirdas and the Kilab overwhelmed it. Mansur 
b. Lu'lu' was captured, but his brother Abu Jaysh managed 
to escape and keep Salih out of Aleppo. 

As Salih b. Mirdas could not take the fortified 
city by force--being inexperienced in and unequipped for 
siege warfare--he sought to barter his captive Mansur for a 
peace agreement. The most important clauses of the treaty, 
which was finally agreed upon, stipulated that one half 
the territory of the amirate of Aleppo would be given to 
the Kilab as their igta^ and that Mansur could not do favors 
for any member of Kilab or satisfy any requests from its 
members except through Salih b. Mirdas. In other words, 
Mansur agreed not to conspire to woo away Salih's support 
among the Kilab. After only ten days in captivity, Mansur 
was released and returned to Aleppo. 

Mansur b. Lu'lu' again did nothing to carry out the 
promises he had made to Salih, and the Kilab retaliated 
by placing the city in a state of siege. Mansur b. Lu'lu' 
turned rct to his Fatimid allies but to the Emperor Basil, 
asking for military aid with which to oppose the Bedouins. 
In response, Basil II sent 1000 Armenians, who allowed 
Mansur to drive away the Bedouin Arabs. 

When Salih b. Mirdas wrote to the Emperor of the 
deceit he had met at the hands of Mansur b. Lu'lu', Basil 
II withdrew his troops and advised Mansur to fulfill his 


agreement with Salih. At the same time Salih offered his 
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loyalty and clientage to Basil II and sent his son to the 
Imperial court as a surety for the sincerity of his 
piedqass** From then until the death of al-Hakim it 
appears that Salih b. Mirdas represented Byzantine inter- 
ests in the territory of Aleppo. 

Mansur then tried to escape the hopelessness of his 
situation by replacing his subordinate in command of the 
citadel, Fath al-Qala‘i, whom he suspected of freeing 
Salih. Fath, however, resisted out of fear. He and his 
adherents arranged that on the night of 24 Rajab, 406/Janu- 
ary 7, 1016 they would create a great hubbub, blowing their 
bugles and beating their drums, as if al-Hakim and Salih b. 
Mirdas had seized the city. On the appointed night, Mansur 
heard the cries "Hakim, fe) Mansur! Salih, [e Mansur!" 

Mansur allegedly panicked and fled precipitately toward the 
Byzantine frontier .7° Although this colorful story may 
appear to be lacking in verisimilitude, it is the one told 
by Yahya b. saia, uncontradicted by other sources, of 
Mansur's eviction from Aleppo. 

Fath al-Qala°i, once Mansur had fled the city, 
immediately summoned Sali b. Ahmad al-Dayf, the Fatimid 
wali at Apamea, who entered the city in early Sha°ban/ 
January, 1016. Fath himself could not have possessed 
enough troops to raise the Kilab's siege if they resisted 
him. Thus, the Fatimids finally entered the city of Aleppo, 


but Fath continued to hold on to the citadel. Salih b. 
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Mirdas and the Kilab took possession of all the lands 
which Mansur b. Im'lu' had formerly promised. ^? 

At this juncture, the Emperor Basil II forbade all 
travel and commerce between all of his empire and any part 
of Syria, or Egypt, according to Yahya b. Saia.’ This 
was an unmistakably anti-Fatimid action. When Salih b. 
Mirdas asked that the act not apply to the lands he con- 
trolled, Basil II consented to his request. Thus, the 
Fatimids, in gaining some measure of direct control over 
Aleppo, kindled the hostility of the Byzantine Emperor and 
the Banu Kilab, who then coalesced to prevent the Fatimids 
from exploiting their newly-won advantage. 

The Kilab were a convenient tool of Byzantine in- 
fluence. Salih b. Mirdas already held al-Rahba and with 
the addition of Manbij and Balis, of which he took control 
about 1016, he dominated the whole eastern or Mesopotamian 
part of the amirate of Aleppo.?! Salih b. Mirdas was vir- 
tually at the head of a state within a state. 

The Byzantines also held the deposed amir of Aleppo 
in reserve. They gave Mansur b. Lu'lu' a handsome estate 
at Shaykh al-Laylun in the Jabal Laylun between Aleppo and 
Antioch from which he could keep well abreast of affairs in 
Aleppo. >? Basil II ordered the katepan of Antioch to treat 
Mansur with the same deference that he had been accustomed 
to as amir of Aleppo, and 700 of Mansur's ghilman were main- 


tained as a private army. The Emperor also summoned 
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Nansur's brothers Abu Jaysh and Abu Salim and his sons 

Abu al-Ghana'im and Abu al-Barakat and gave them titles 

of high rank and office. At the same time Basil II had 

the fortifications of the citadel at Antioch strengthened.?? 
All these actions point to his willingness to turn the 
events in the amirate of Aleppo into a hot war if necessary. 

Sali b. Ahmad al-Dayf at first reached an agreement 
with Fath al-Qala°i to attack the camp of Salih b. Mirdas, 
which lay south of Aleppo in the direction of Qinnasrin. 

The attack, however, fizzled when the Kilab anticipated 

the Fatimid and Aleppan plan and attacked tiree” After 
this defeat the Fatimids embarked on a new tack. Al-Hakim 
offered Salih b. Mirdas the lagab Asad al-Dawla and also 
conferred honorific titles on Fath al-Qala"i and al-Day f.?? 

The Fatimids began to coax Fath to give up the cita- 
del of Aleppo, offering him a lifelong commission as gover- 
nor of Beirut, Tyre, and Sidon in exchange. Salih b. 

Mirdas opposed the Fatimid persuasion and explained to Path 
how together they might resist any outside force that 
coveted Aleppo. 

The people of Aleppo, however, came out into the 
streets in support of the Fatimids. "We want the Maghribis, 
not the Bedouin," they are said to have chanted.?9 Mean- 
while, the Fatimid commander al-Dayf called on al-Hakim 
to send every Fatimid wali in Syria to his aid as well as 


the amirs of the Banu al-Ta'i and Banu Kalb. Weakening in 
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this climate of general opposition, Fath gave in to the 
Fatimid offers. CAzíz al-Dawla Fatik succeeded him in 


the governorship of Aleppo, 1 Ramadan, 407/February 1, 


1017.37 


The remission of the kharāj tax, which al-Hakim 
ordered in advance for the year 407/1016-1017, may explain 
why the Aleppan population openly called out for Fatimid 
rule. This is the only known incident in which the Aleppan 
population ever showed pro-Fatimid sympathies.?? 

The advent of Fatik in Aleppo was the high water 
mark of Fatimid success in north Syria, at least during 
al-Hakim's reign. The winning of Aleppo, the veritable 
"ante-room" (dihliz) to Iraq, without provoking open war- 
fare with Byzantium gave al-Hakim's Syrian policy the 
appearance of great effectiveness to that date. The 
annexation of Aleppo, however, resulted in a complete 
Byzantine trade and travel boycott and reawakened Byzantine 
interest and involvement, although limited, in north Syria. 
This took the form of support for Salih b. Mirdas. 

Al-Hakim was never able to exploit his success in 
north Syria. In the disastrous final years of his life, 
the whole base of Fatimid power in Syria was shaken.  Accor- 
ding to Ibn al-^Adim, in 408/1017-1018 Fatik convinced 
Salih b. Mirdas to send his mother to live in Aleppo as a 
guarantee of the modus vivendi, which they had reached. ?? 


Some time thereafter Fatik rejected al-Hakim's sovereignty 
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and openly rebelled.  Aimost certainly Fatik's defection 
was motivated by a change in al-Hakim's attitude toward 
him or anxiety on his pari that such 2 change, so frequent 
with al-Hakim, was in the wind.  Fatik had probably made 
his rapprochement with Salih in anticipation of his need 
for support in the future. 

Meanwhile, Salih b. Mirdas had formed an alliance 
directed against al-Hakim with Sinan b. CUlayyàan of the 
south Syrian Kalb tribe and with Hassan b. al-Mufarrij b. 
al-Jarrah, the chief of the Palestinian Ta'i. Al-Hakim in 
turn had become suspicious of his wali Cahd Saba al-Rahim 
b. Ilyas, whom he had appointed governor of Damascus, 25 
Jumada I, 410/September 4, 1019. Word had reached the 
Caliph that “Abd al-Rahim was in contact with Hassan b. 
Mufarrij. For this reason, al-Hakim gave the order for 
the recall of the wali Cahd in July, 1020, but “Aba al- 
Rahim never went beyond Ramla, which lay in the center of 
Hassan b. al-Mufarrij's territory, before he was ordered 
back to Damascus. Meanwhile, civil strife had broken out 
in Damascus. *? 

The date of Fatik's revolt is not precisely known. 
Certainly it fell in the period 408-28 Shawwal, 411/May 39, 
1017-February 14, 1021 and probably toward its end; there- 
fore, in 1020 or 1021. Fatik informed the Emperor Basil 
that he wished to be recognized as his client and in turn 
Basil again legalized commerce between the territories of 


Aleppo and the Empire.*! 
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In 411/1020-1021, Byzantine-Fatimid tensions almost 
burst forth into war. Yahya b. Sa id says that in that 
year Georgi I, king of Abkhazia, offered al-Hakim an 
alliance against Byzantium. Yahya does not explicitly say 
that al-Hakim accepted the overture from the Abkhazian king, 
but the preparations he made to march against Fatik in A.H. 
411 would seem to indicate that he did. Fatik immediately 
turned to the Byzantine emperor for help and Basil II set 
out for Antioch in order to oblige him. Thus, the stage 
was set for a direct clash between Fatimids and Byzantines 
over Aleppo when al-Hakim's sudden disappearance on Febru- 
ary 14, 1021 abruptly removed the need for Byzantine inter- 
vention.^? The Emperor then turned toward Georgia to settle 
affairs there. This feint toward Syria, according to Yahya 
b. Sa°id, contributed an element of surprise to Basil II's 
invasion of Georgia. As for Aleppo, this was the final 
instance of Basil II's desire to preserve the amirate as a 
separate and independent entity. There is no evidence that 
Basil II troubled himself again over the question of Aleppo 
although it remained under Fatimid domination for several 
more years. 

Sitt al-Mulk, the sister of al-Hakim and the actual 
ruler of Egypt after his disappearance, carried through the 
transmission of the Caliphate to al-Hakim's son al-Zahir 
li-Cizàz Din I1lah. This was in place of the wali Cana 


“abd al-Rahim b. Ilyas, whom Sitt al-Mulk succeeded in 
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eliminating. This turbulent and violent change of rulers 
immobilized the Fatimids in Syria. Initially, Sitt al- 

Mulk concentrated on winning back the allegiance of Fatik, 
which she succeeded in doing during 412/1021-1022. However, 
in the following year when Fatik's vigilance was relaxed she 
craftily suborned one of his ghilman, who murdered him, 

4 Rabi? II, 413/July 6, 1022. After Fatik's removal the 
Fatimids established a dual wilaya in Aleppo, appointing 
separate walis for the citadel and the city. Several indi- 
viduals rapidly succeeded one another in these appoint- 
nents.^? 

Sitt al-Mulk simultaneously sent Nicephoros, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, to Constantinople for the purpose 
of reestablishing diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Byzantium. Of special significance was that in the message 
the Patriarch Nicephoros presented to Basil II particular 
attention was paid to the amelioration of the situation 
of Christians in the Fatimid state. Their churches through- 
out Syria and Egypt, including the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion in Jerusalem, had been returned to them, it was 
claimed in the note. 

Such claims must be regarded with suspicion. There 
is a limit to the extent of church restoration which could 
have taken place within two or three years.  Supposedly, all 
the churches in the Fatimid caliphate with only a few 


exceptions had been destroyed during the reign of al-Hakim. 
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The restoration of the Church of the Resurrection, for 
instance, remained a subject of diplomatic discourse for 
some time to come. Yahya b. Sa°id, who is the only chron- 
icler who mentions this embassy, says that the Byzantines 
rejected the Fatimid initiative when they learned that 
Sitt al-Mulk had died. The Fatimid ambassador, Yahya 
says, crossed the frontier between Antioch and Tripoli on 
the return trip to Jerusalem in Safar, 415/April 14-May 12, 
e 

Al-Musabbihi, an unimpeachable source, however, 
placed Sitt al-Mulk's death on 1 Jumada II, 1015/August 10, 
1024. Thus, it appears tha Yahya is mistaken concerning 
either the date of the embassy or the reason the Egyptian 
request was rejected. However, Yahya, as a resident of 
Antioch, ought to have had firsthand information concerning 
the date the Fatimid ambassador passed by way of Antioch. 
Therefore, it is more probable that Yahya was in error con- 
cerning the actual explanation for the Egyptian ambassador's 
premature return home. It certainly seems possible that 
this was due to Basil II's reluctance to resume diplomatic 


and commercial ties while Aleppo still remained in Fatimid 


hands. *? 


In Shawwal, 4ll/January 18-February 14, 1021, the 
month in which al-Hakim disappeared, the Fatimid wali 
Muhammad b. Khalid al-Nahrani surrendered the fortress of 


Hisn al-Khawabi (modern Qal°at al-Khawabi) northeast of 
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Antartüs to the Byzantines along with the ruined coastal 
fortress of Maragiyya. In Muharram, 415/March 15-April 13, 
1024 Constantine Dalassenos, the katepan of Antioch, 
restored Maraqiyya which led the Fatimids to restore Hisn 
*ullayqa, which was located inland considerably north of 
Hisn al-Khawabi. ‘ô This was the opening stage of the 
struggle for possession of the rugged west Syrian moun- 
tains. Yahya b. Sa°id has recorded the development of 
this rivalry over the next decade. 

Also in 415/1024-1025 Salih b. Mirdas and the headmen 
of the Kalb and Ta'i tribes reaffirmed their anti-Fatimid 
alliance, which they had originally formed in the last 
years of al-Hakim's reign. They asked the Emperor Basil 
II for military aid and offered open dependence in return. 
Basil II, however, rejected their request on the grounds 
that they were rebels against their ruler, that is, the 
Fatimid caliph.*? 

13 Dhü al-Qa°da, 415/January 16, 1025 Salih b. 
Mirdas succeeded in entering and taking control of Aleppo 
after a siege of fifty-six days, but the Fatimids remained 
in the citadel. Probably because of their own lack of 
expertise in siege warfare the Mirdasids sent to the 
Byzantine katepan at Antioch, Constantine Dalassenos, in 
search of three hundred men to help with the siege. When 
Basil II learned that this aid, which violated his earlier 


refusal to give the Arab amirs support against their 
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sovereign, had been given by Constantine Dalassenos, he 
angrily insisted that the three hundred Byzantines be 
recalled.^? l 

Thus, after the đeath of al-Hakim Basil II appears 
to have readopted a neutral policy toward the politics of 
north Syria, certainly not pro-Fatimid but not pro-Mirdasid 
either. This was despite his reliance on Salih b. Mirdas 
prior to the death of al-Hakim as the instrument through 
which Byzantine policy was exercised in the territories 
of Aleppo. Basil II appears to have remained peacefully 
uncommitted when CAzíz al-Dawla Fatik returned to the 
Fatimid fold and the Egyptian dynasty temporarily tightened 
its hold on the city. Nevertheless, Salih b. Mirdas man- 
aged to take Aleppo without Byzantine help. He finally 
seized the citadel of the city, 1 Jumada I, 416/June 30, 
1025. Meanwhile, Salih was enlarging his state to the 
south with the annexation of Hims, Sidon, and Baulbek, " 

Thereafter the Mirdasid dynasty of Aleppo remained 
the dominant power in north Syria except for two brief 
interludes until 1079. Thus, while due to no apparent 
merit of its own, the success of Basil II's policy of 
maintaining Aleppo as a Byzantine-Fatimid buffer was re- 
affirmed shortly before his death in December, 1025, and 
this without fighting a single war in a quarter of a 
century. 


Although Basil II must certainly have been in favor 


of Mirdasid supremacy in north Syria, he remained distinctly 
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aloof from Syrian affairs in the last years of his life. 
This seems strange in view of his determined effort to 
avert Fatimid occupation of Aleppo in 995. Could the 
wait-and-see policy which Basil II followed in the last 
five years of his reign have been due to twenty years of 
experience with the Fatimids as a peaceful rival and the 
appreciation of al-Hakim's behavior, at least at the end 
of his life, as an aberration? Also, Basil may have reali- 
zed the difficulties of ruling an inherently tribal society 
with a political order characterized by the equally quick 
swearing and retraction of oaths of political allegiance. 
Of course, this is only speculation. 

Littie is known of Byzantium's relations with the 
other tribal dynasties along the southeastern border 
between 1000 and 1025. 

Mumahhid al-Dawla, the Marwanid amir, whom Basil 
II had made magister and dux of the East, presumably con- 
tinued to recognize the sovereignty of Constantinople until 
he was murdered by two subordinates in late A.H. 400 or 
early 401 (which began August 15, 1010).?9 However, the 
population of Mayyafarigin overthrew the two--Shirwa and 
Ibn Falyus--in fear that they were preparing to hand the 
city over to the Byzantines. 

The extreme anti-Byzantine sentiment shown in that 
riot at Mayyafariqin is of interest because the same loath- 


ing of any prospect of Byzantine rule appeared in a revolt 
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which flared up in Aleppo against the Mirdasids. The new 
rulers of Aleppo had tried to dismantle the city walls in 

an attempt to deprive the town of its strategic significance. 
This was probably due to the aversion of the desert warriors 
for siege warfare and their incapacity at it. The popula- 
tion, however, thought Salih, who had, of course, been 
identified with the Byzantines in the past, was about 


to hand the city over to them.>+ 


This all goes to show 
that despite numerous alliances between their rulers and 
the Byzantine emperor, the people of north Syria and the 
Muslim-Arab borderlands remained demonstrably hostile to 
any extension of the Byzantine borders that would include 
them in the Christian oikoumene. 

There is no evidence that Mumahhid al-Dawla's 
brother and successor, Nasr al-Dawla (401-453/1011-1061), 
chose to receive or received any special preference from 
the Byzantine emperor. The only known contact between 
the Marwanid amir and the Byzantine emperor took place on 
7 Dhu al-Hijja, 403/June 19, 1012 when a Byzantine ambassa- 
dor along with representatives of the “Abbasid and Fatimid 
caliphs presented himself in Mayyafariqin. As far as is 
known, the Byzantine ambassador was shown no favor which 
was not also extended to the other two envoys. It must be 
assumed that the new Marwanid amir, who was destined to 
become the most distinguished member of his dynasty. was 


inclined to follow a more independent course between the 
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three states which viewed the Diyar Bakr as an area of 
critical political importance.?? 
By 1025 two dynasties from among the Banu Numayr 
had established themselves: the Banu Waththab at Harran 
and Sarüj and the Banu Utayr at Edessa.?? Nothing is 
known of Byzantine relations with these dynasties or with 
the tribe of Numayr in general during the reign of Basil 
II except for the limited police actions which took place 
against them in 1000-1001 and between 1005-1007. Byzantine 
relations with the Sugayl dynasty of Mosul are sig totally 
unknown. The lack of information in the case of the *Uqayl 
might reflect Byzantine disinterest in a remote and unimpor- 
tant minor power. The same cannot be said for the Numayr. 
Their ability to irritate the local Byzantine officials is 
proven by the events of 1000-1001 and 1005-1007. It must 
be assumed that some sort of diplomatic relations were 
maintained between them and Byzantium and that the Byzan- 
tines sought recognition of the Emperor's sovereignty. 
Generally, Byzantine policy toward the Fatimids and 
the other Arab and Muslim dynasties on the southeastern 
frontier, 1000-1025, was characterized by restraint and 
reliance on diplomacy. Basil II obviously desired no 
annexations of territory and none were made. Despite 
temporary setbacks, in particular the eight-year Fatimid 
occupation of Aleppo, the Byzantine southeastern frontier 


in 1025 was essentially the same as it had been in 1000. 
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Thus, Basil II's policy toward the Muslim states in this 
period, although there were no glorious conquests to match 
those in Bulgaria and Armenia, cannot be called anything 
but successful. The Emperor's goals were totally conser- 
vative and in this modest policy he was completely suc- 


cessful. 


The Cession of Vaspurakan and Great Armenia 
Basil II's actions toward the Caucasian states, 1000-1025, 
stands in marked contrast to his dealings with Byzantium's 
Muslim and Arab neighbors. In the Caucasian sphere the 
Byzantines met outright armed opposition from the Geor- 
gians and replied with force. There is no doubt that the 
Byzantines worked to penetrate the major Armenian king- 
doms--the Bagratid kingdom of Great Armenia in the north 
and the Artsrunid kingdom of Vaspurakan in the south--and 
to build parties of Byzantine supporters in them. Were 
the Byzantines seeking to annex Armenia or only to dominate 
it in the same way they dominated the adjacent states on 
Byzantium's southeastern frontier? In other words, did 
Armenian annexation represent the success of a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement or the failure of a policy of 
indirect political domination? 

After his triumphal march through Armenia and the 
annexation of the province of Upper Tao and the other lands 


of the Curopalates David, Basil II returned to 
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Constantinople by way of Theodosiopolis and Khaltoyarich, 
presumably in autumn, 1000. Probably in spring, 1001, 
but at any rate after the departure of the Byzantine emper- 
or from Armenia, Gurgen, the King of Iberia, invaded Tao 
and attacked Olti, the principal city of the province, and 
some other fortified places. In these efforts Gurgen did 
not have much success, according to the Armenian chronicler 
Asolik.?^ In Asolik's opinion, Gurgen was piqued that 
Basil II had conferred on him the rank of magister, a 
lower rank than that of curopalates, which the Emperor had 
given Gurgen's son Bagrat III, the king of Abkhazia and 
heir to the kingdom of Iberia. The Georgian tradition 
claims that Basil II deliberately created the disparity 
between the ranks of father and son in order to foster 
friction between them.?? 

Asolik says that Basil ordered the Kanikleios 
(Kanikl) to meet Gurgen's army invading Tao. The state- 
ment of Yahya b. Sa°id that the governor of Antioch, Nice- 
phoros Uranos, followed the Emperor's army with troops is 
a reference to this same campaign. What Yahya fails to 
note is that an interval of about one year separated the 
journeys of Basil II and Nicephoros Uranos from Cilicia 
56 


and Antioch respectively to Armenia. At the time of his 


Baghdad embassy Nicephoros Uranos occupied the office of 
Kanikleios (ho epi tou kanikleiou). 
Uranos found Gurgen's army in the province of Basean 


where he pitched camp in Arm. E. 450/March 21, 1001-March 21, 
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1002. Since Uranos could not have set out from Antioch 

before the end of March at the earliest, he probably did 
not reach Basean before late June. For the rest of the 

year the Byzantine and Georgian armies sat opposite each 
other. When winter set in, Uranos, according to Asolik, 
informed Gurgen that Basil II was willing to grant what- 
ever he asked and sought a settlement. 

Unfortunately, Asolik does not say what were Gurgen's 
demands.?? It would not appear that they were so signifi- 
cant as to affect territorial boundaries. Possibly, some 
of the territories which formerly had belonged to David of 
Upper Tao were put conditionally under the administration 
of Gurgen. 

When Gurgen of Iberia died in 1008, his son Bagrat 
became the first king of the united kingdom of Abkhazia 
and Iberia. With that the unification of Georgia which 
the Curopalates David had foreseen thirty-six years earlier 
when he adopted Bagrat III as his son was realized. 

The Emperor Basil II took no action to abort the 
union of eastern and western Georgia in a single kingdom. 
In fact, the king, Bagrat III, also held the imperial rank 
of curopalates. Can it be said then, as some scholars have, 
that in annexing the territories of David, the former duke 
of Upper Tao, the Byzantine empire was opposing the unitary 
trend in Georgia??9 

Basil II also at some point granted Bagrat III the 


government of some of David's former territories, but only 
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for the duration of Bagrat III's life. This is evident 
from the message which Basil II sent after Bagrat's death 
to his successor Georgi I (1014-1027): "Give up every- 
thing that I have granted your father from the Curopalate's 
possessions, Keep only your own patrimony.'"?? 

The imperial command did not daunt the young Georgi, 
who replied that he refused to give up even a single house 
that had been subject to his father and then invaded Upper 
Tao. He defeated a Byzantine army near Olti. This burst 
of warfare was, perhaps, among the causes that led the 
Byzantines to refortify Theodosiopolis in 1018-1019.99 

It appears that the lands which Georgi I refused to 
relinquish, presumably on the pretext that his father had 
ruler them, included all or part of the districts of Artani, 


Javaxet^i, Kola, and Shavshec?;., 9l 


Basil II may have 
offered these territories to Bagrat III at their meeting 
in 1000 at Havchich or they may have served as the quid 
pro quo with which Nicephoros Uranos induced the Iberian 
king Gurgen to withdraw from imperial territory in late 
1001, in which case Bagrat III would have obtained them 
after Gurgen's death. However, this point cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty. 9? 

The end of the war in Bulgaria in 1018 made it 
possible for Basil II to turn his attention to the twenty- 
one year old king Georgi I, who, in the Byzantine viewpoint, 


was illegally occupying Byzantine territory.9? 
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In any case Georgi I acted more rashly and force- 
fully than his military strength justified.  Disregarding 
the changed political situation, he refused to make his 
submission to the Emperor as Basil II commanded SET SE 

Information which Yahya b. Sa°id presents helps to 
explain Georgi's boldness. The Georgian king originally 
tried to make an alliance with the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, 
whose relations with Byzantium at the end of his reign were 
strained near to the breaking point, as mentioned earlier. 
Whether al-Hakim ever actually committed himself to cooper- 
ation with Georgi Yahya does not say. However, Yahya does 
seem to hint that he aia,® Georgi's plan collapsed with 
al-Hakim's mysterious disappearance, February 13, 1021. 

Basil II chose first to meet the impending attack 
of al-Hakim on Aleppo. When al-Hakim's death removed that 
crisis, Basil II appears to have changed his route of march 
at once and set out for Georgia. We probably followed 
the same route which he had taken from Cilicia to Armenia 
twenty-one years earlier. Ibn al-CAdim says that Basil II 
passed by way of Manzikert, which vas still in the hands of 
the Georgians.?? 

At some time after May 7, 1021, the Byzantine army 
arriving in the province of Basean confronted Georgi's 
forces. Basil II was completely informed of Georgi's 
intention to force a two-front war in Syria and Caucasia 


on the Byzantine empire and was greatly incensed against 
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the Georgian king. The Emperor called on Georgi to make 
his submission, but his advisers reputedly warned him that 
once in the imperial presence he would either be murdered 
or imprisoned and, in any case, would be deprived of his 
kingdom.  Aristakes Lastiverts'i, who is the source of 
this information, says that to the contrary Basil II was 
eager for a peaceful solution in order that the country 
should escape destruction. After all, the two armies 
were facing each other in what was Byzantine territory. 

Having passively confronted the Georgian army in 
Basean for a prolonged period, Basil II ordered the region 
surrounding Okomi (modern Ugumi) to the east of Theodosio- 
polis devastated. Prisoners were deported to the Byzantine 
theme of Chaldia. The Emperor began marching east toward 
the Armenian kingdom of Kars (Vanand). 

Georgi I began to retreat back toward Georgia after 
burning Olti, the former capital of Upper Tao, in retalia- 
tion. He apparently had realized that there was no chance 
of inflicting a defeat upon Basil II with the forces at 
his disposal while on Byzantine soil. 

The Byzantine army followed uiter Georgi as he 
retreated north into Kola, Artani, and then Javaxet^i. At 
Lake Palakac^is (modern Gildir gol) on the border of Ar- 
menian Vanand and Georgian Javaxet°i an inconclusive battle 
took place. The Georgian tradition places a battle-- 


possibly the same one is meant--at Shirimni (Shirimk®) in 
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southern Vanand. 9? Despite the alleged carnage, Yahya 
b. SaCid neglects to mention this or any other battle. 
He says that the King of Abkhazia fled from Basean with- 
out fighting and that the Emperor followed him until Georgi 
fortified himself beyond a river which the Byzantines could 


not Gross." 


According to Aristakes Lastiverts'i, Georgi I and 
his army took refuge in some fortified strongpoints in 
Abkhazia. In that case, Yahya would have had the river 
Kura in mind.” However, the Georgian tradition says that 
Georgi I made his stand in the region of T°ria°leti, north- 
east of Javaxet°i. This appears to be the more reliable 
information since Sumbat, the author of the History of the 
Bagratids, was closest to both Georgi i and the events 
described. Therefore, Yahya must have been speaking of 
the Kfc ia river, running to the south and parallel to the 
T^ria^ leti range and the Kura river, which it eventually 
joins. 

Unable to cross the river separating his army from 
the Georgians, the Emperor Basil II ravaged the lands of 
Georgia and Armenia in a manner reminiscent of his wars in 
Bulgaria or Nicephoros Phocas' Syrian campaigns. Georgi's 
estates were burned. Of the prisoners taken, Yahya b. Sa°id 
says that 200,000 (!) of those lucky enough to survive were 

71 


blinded. Granted that the number Yahya gives is exagger- 


ated, these were still atrocities at least on the scale of 
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those committed in Bulgaria and possibly far worse. 
Aristakes Lastiverts'i says that the Byzantine army at tbe 
Emperor's command ravaged twelve cantons, sparing neither 
man, woman, nor child; ^? Only the onset of winter forced 
Basil II to break off the destruction of Caucasia and to 
withdraw his army to Trebizond in the Chaldian theme. 
Although Basil II intended to recommence campaigning in 
the spring, he was amenable to receiving embassies and 
offers of peace during the winter, 

Yahya b. Sa°id states that Georgi I offered to re- 
turn the fortresses and all the lands that had belonged to 
the Curopalates David and to acknowledge himself as a depen- 
dent and client of the Emperor. Georgi's son Bagrat would 
serve as a hostage for the fulfillment of his promises. 
Basil II accepted the Georgian king's offer, and a number 
of Byzantine civil and judicial officials accompanied the 
Georgian messenger on his trip back to Georgia. There they 
received the most binding oaths concerning the execution of 
the agreement from Georgi I, the Katholikos and bishops of 
the church, and other leading figures of the Georgian 
state. /4 Thus, according to Yahya, the war between Basil 
II and Georgi I was as much as ended during the winter of 
1021-1022. No other source, however, confirms Yahya's 
information.’ 

The winter of 1021-1022 was also a turning point in 


the history of Armenia. During that winter John-Smbat I, 
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the Bagratid King of Great Armenia (1016/1020-1040), agreed 
to bequeath his kingdom to the Byzantine emperor and 
Senacherim, the Arsrunid King of Vaspurakan (1003-1021), 
actually handed over the territories he ruled and accepted 
lands offered him within the borders of Byzantium in ex- 
change. Neither of these concessions seems to have had 
as much effect on the Byzantine-Georgian conflict as did 
an internal Byzantine affair. That was the rebellion of 
Nicephoros "with the twisted neck" Phocas and Nicephoros 
Xiphias. 

Each of the leaders in the rebellion wanted to make 
himself emperor, according to Yahya b. Sa°id, but eventually 
Xiphias became aware that the popular support Phocas enjoyed 
as the son of Bardas Phocas and the reputation of his fa- 
mous family made his own dreams hopeless. Xiphias then 
successfully undertook to murder Fhocas but that, instead 
of leaving him alone at the head of the rebellion, resulted 
in the dissolution of the rebel army. The Byzantine chron- 
icler Skylitzes professes to believe that Xiphias murdered 
Phocas because of the machinations. of Basil II to turn 
the two rebels against each other. /® 

The rebellion of Phocas and Xiphias lasted only a 
year and bore no resemblance to the great rebellions of 
976-979 and 987-989. In the words of Aristakes 
Lastiverts'i, “Their undertaking was cf short duration, 
like children's play, and was like a building on sand 


which collapses under the pressure [of water] 
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Armenians and Georgians from outside the Byzantine 
empire took little part in this rebellion, it appears, 
although the Armenian historians claim that it was King 
Senacherim of Vaspurakan or his son David who murdered 
Nicephoros "with the twisted neck." /8 That claim does not 
appear to have any basis in fact. 

Once the danger was removed in the rear Basil II 
again turned his attention to Georgia. The first victim 
of the Emperor's wrath was a certain Pers. He was the 
commander of the fortress at Khaltoyarich, one of those 
originally ceded to the Curopalates David for the duration 
of his lifetime. At the time of David's death it was to 
have reverted to Byzantine control but apparently never 
actually did. Pers must have been to some extent under 
Byzantine military authority in the twenty-one years between 
David's death and the rebellion of Phocas and Xiphias and 
King Georgi, to whom he offered all the territory around 
Khaltoyarich Or--it is not clearly stated--between the 
Kingdom of Abkhazia and Khaltoyarich. Basil ordered Pers 
beheaded in front of the fortress for having forgotten 
that it was a gift to David only for his lifetime." 

The influence of Pers with Georgi I on behalf of 
the Byzantine rebels and the rumor, which Skylitzes men- 
tions, that the rebels negotiated with Georgi concerning an 
alliance against Basil II appear to indicate that the rebels 


induced Georgi to withdraw from the peace agreement which, 
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according to Yahya b. sa" id, he had already reached with 
Basil II but had not as yet fulfilled. Yahya b. Sa°id, 
of — is the only witness to the conclusion of such 
an agreement at that time. 80 

After Basil II departed from the fortress of Mazdat 
(Mastaton) which was located south of the Araxes in Basean, 
where he had weathered the rebellion, he passed more than a 
month at Salk°ora farther down the Araxes in the eastern 
part of the province.?! During this time Basil II sent 
messengers to Georgi I, calling on him to return three 
fortresses and the surrounding cultivated areas. All three 
had been part of the apanage of David and thus were the 
Emperor's property. 8? Unsuccessful in this approach, the 
Emperor fell back on force of arms to impose his will, but 
when he reached the locality, as yet unidentified, of 
Shl^pa, an ambassador from Georgi brought word to Basil II 
that the Georgian king now desired peace. This was only a 
ruse which it was hoped would render the imperial forces 
vulnerable to a surprise attack. Yahya b. Sa°id states 
that Basil II was aware of the impending atatck. His state- 
ment explains how the Byzantines managed to weather the 
Georgian onslaught and win a decisive victory, September 11, 
1022, or slightly thereafter. That Byzantine victory ended 
Georgian resistance.?? Aristakes Lastiverts'i says the 
Georgians ran to attack the Byzantines "not according to 


the rules of military science, but as if they were rushinc 
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for booty. "84 Sumbat, the historian of the Georgian 


Bagratids, exonerates Georgi who, he says, wanted peace. 
Instead he blames the surprise attack on "perfidious 
people on that and this side [who] did not allow Georgi 
to conclude peace. 9? Unfortunately, Sumbat offers no 
details to support his statement. 

The charity which Basil II showed the defeated King 
of Georgia was surprising under the circumstances.  Accord- 
ing to Aristakes, the Emperor notified Georgi: "Do not 
believe that, having defeated you, I will demand from you 
more than before. Return the patrimony which the Curopalate 
bequeathed to me and give me your son as a hostage, and the 
peace will reign between us, "96 

Elsewhere Aristakes says that Basil II had earlier 
sought from Georgi only three fortresses with their sur- 
rounding agricultural areas. However, according to the 
Georgian Royal Annals, King Georgi was called on to relin- 
quish fourteen fortresses in Javaxet<i, Shavshet<i, Artani, 
and Kola. This was in addition to other fortresses al- 
ready surrendered by the aznaurs. King Georgi was expected 
to recognize Byzantine ownership of those. The Georgian 
Bagratid historian Sumbat says that the surrender of 
twenty fortresses was involved, "as much from the first 
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cession as from the second." The first cession, it seems 


certain, was that agreed to by the Curopalates David, but 
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what was the second? Did the second cession take placce 
at Bagrat III's meeting with Basil II in 1000 or was it 
made by arrangement in 1022? 

The text of Aristakes Lastiverts'i seems to imply 
that Bagrat III made the second cession. However, it is 
improbable that in 1000 Basil II saw any profit to be 
gained by extorting more concessions from Bagrat III. 
Rather it was in the Emperor's interest to obtain Bagrat's 
acquiescence to the terms of the Curopalates David's will. 

Actually, despite Aristakes' information, Basil may 
have demanded further territorial concessions, although of 
no great significance, from Georgi I in 1022. There is no 
indication that these were from the domain of the 
Curopalates, as Ernst Honigmann points out; David probably 
had no holdings in those provinces.*9 

The statements of the chroniclers are simply too 
indefinite an contradictory to permit any certainty as to 
exactly which territories were annexed to Byzantium in 1022, 
but it appears that the Byzantine gains included reclamation 
of the Curopalates' complete bequest as well as some fur- 
ther minor territorial concessions. 

For an imposed settlement this was not uncharitable. 
Georgi I was allowed to retain ownership over some churches, 
villages, and other localities. He also agreed to give 
hostages, including his own son, the future Bagrat IV 
(1027-1072), who were to remain at the Byzantine court for 


three years? 
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The Emperor did not return directly to Constan- 
tinople. Instead he marched southeast toward Vaspurakan. 
Senacherim, the King of Vaspurakan, had agreed to surrender 
his kingdom to the Emperor, and it then fell to Basil II 
to put an end to the raids which afflicted Vaspurakan. 
These emanated from Azarbayjan, in particular from the 
plain of Her (Khuy) north of Lake Urmiyya.°° 

The actual act of cession took place during the 
winter of 1021-1022. Aristakes Lastiverts'i and Yahya b. 
said interject it between the accounts of Basil II's 
two campaigns in Georgia and make it roughly contemporane- 
ous with the rebellion of Phocas and Xiphias."! The 
twelfth-century continuator of Thomas Artsruni's history 
of the house of Artsruni gives the date as Arm. E. 470/ 
March 16, 1021-March 16, 1022.?/ Skylitzes dates the 
cession of Vaspurakan ia 1016, but as his knowledge of 
chronology and the general course of events in the eastern 
provinces is frequently faulty, his statement is best 
ignored.?? 

Numerous medieval authors identify the cause of 
Senacherim's decision to cede his kingdom as incursions 
from the east by invaders alternatively identified as 
Persians, Turks, Hagarenes, and Elamites. In view of these 
reports there is no doubt that significant pressure was 


placed on Vaspurakan from the east. Already in 1000, as 


mentioned earlier, King Senacherim had enlisted the 
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diplomatic support of Basil II to put an end to raids by 
the Rawwadid or Marwanid dynasties on his patrimony.?^ 
The Emperor's intervention was supposedly successful in 
restoring some measure of peace to the southeast corner 
of Lake Van at that time. However, the twelfth-century 
Armenian chronologist Samuel of Ani remarks that the 
Saracen invasions on Vaspurakan continued for twenty-two 
years.?? The cession of the kingdom in 1022 ended that 
troubled time. Thus, it can be wondered whether Basil's 
intervention had the success which Asolik attributed to it. 

The diversity of the chroniclers' information has 
obscured the true identity of the invaders of Vaspurakan. 
In particular. it is worthy of note that much has been made 
of the indications that the invaders were Turkish. From 
these it has been concluded that these were the first 
Turkish attacks on Armenia. ô 

To the contrary, the Armenian chroniclers who 
describe these raids as Turkish, being twelfth and thir- 
teenth century writers, may have been guilty of advancing 
the date of the first Turkish attacks on Armenia by at 
least a decade.’ This is best seen from a glance at the 
most reliable, contemporary Armenian source. Although the 
principal theme of Aristakes Lastiverts'i's chronicle, which 
he wrote about 1080, is the misfortune the Turkish onslaught 
inflicted on Armenia, he does not connect the attacks which 


drove King Senacherim from Vaspurakan specifically with the 
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Turks. Instead he uses the neutral word "Persian," 
signifying only that the attackers came from the past. 
This is the same appelation which Asolik, incidentally, 
one of Aristakes' sources, used in reference to the 


Rawwadids of Azarbayjan."? 


If, in reality, it was Turks 
who forced Senacherim to evacuate Vaspurakan, they achieved 
what two decades of pressure from Azarbayjan (according to 
Samuel of Ani) had failed to accomplish. Moreover, they 
are supposed to have done this in only two attacks, five 
years apart. This is not likely. 

The ultimate destination of the Byzantine army which 
Basil II led through Vaspurakan was Her (Khuy) north of Lake 
Urmiyya. The Emperor forced the local Muslim ruler to 
agree to recognize Byzantine sovereignty and to pay trib- 


iie 9 


It was probably to be made in annual payments. 
Obviously, the raiders who ravaged Vaspurakan origi- 
nated from the region of Her where their leader had his 
capital. It is impossible to say whether the Rawwadid dy- 
nasty was responsible for the raids or even was in posses- 
sion of Her, since the history of Azarbayjan in this period 
is almost a blank."9 

Frequently, the alleged Byzantine grand plan, the 
ultimate goal of which was the absorption of Vaspurakan 
and all Armenia into the Empire, is cited as a factor of 


equal importance along with the incursions from the east in 


bringing about the ultimate extinction of the kingdom of 
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Vaspurakan's independence. 10° This assertion, however, is 
open to question. 

Although anti~Chalceđonian sentiment is one of the 
most characteristic features of Armenian historiography, 
strangely enough, not one of the five Armenian chrono- 
graphers who mention the raids that led Senacherim to cede 
Vaspurakan so much as alludes to Byzantine pressure as one 
of the causes of the cession. 1??? 

The geographic position of Vaspurakan supposedly 
offered strategic advantages that made it a desirable 
addition to Byzantine territory as well as a gateway to 
the Bagratid kingdom of gj 59s To the contrary, it can 
be argued that the occupation by Byzantium of Vaspurakan 
would raise more strategic problems than it would solve. 
Being relatively flat and spacious, the province was 
easily penetrable. To defend it adequately would demand 
large numbers of troops. 

More importantly, there is absolutely no evidence 
that the Byzantines considered Vaspurakan potentially valu- 
able strategically or even in this period plotted territor- 
ial acquisitions on the eastern frontier according to the 
Strategic benefit to be poalicud "s A Byzantine protec- 
torate over Vaspurakan offered the same defensive advan- 
tages to Byzantium with much less cost and responsibility. 
The understanding Basil II reached Uic Senacheri in 1000 


at Havchich when the latter accepted Byzantine suzerainty 


had the effect of making Vaspurakan a Byzantine protectorate. 
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At the same time Basil II was satisifed to allow 
the continued existence of Aleppo and the Marwanid terri- 
tories in Diyar Bakr and the Lake Van area as Byzantine 
protectorates without ever attempting annexation. The 
city of Amida was for all practical purposes an indepen- 
dent city during the second half of Basil II's reign. 
Although Amida's strategic importance matched that of 
Antioch and Theodosiopolis, the Emperor never decided to 
annex it despite its isolation and helplessness. 

King Senacherim surrendered seventy-two fortresses 
and 4,000 villages, according to Samuel of Annie? 
Yahya b. Sa°id estimates the number of fortresses more 
conservatively, and probably more reliably, at forty. t07 
These divergent figures permit no certainty as to what 
actually was the extent of Senacherim's lands and those of 
his relative Derenik, who ceded his fief simultaneously. 

As a condition of the agreement of accession, the 105 mon- 
asteries of Vaspurakan were excluded from the cession and 
these remained in Armenian hands. 108 Vaspurakan was incor- 
porated into the Byzantine empire as a separate 

katepanate. 10? 

King Senacherim emigrated with 14,000 followers and 
their families. His new lands included extensive hoidings 
in Cappadocia, among them the town of Sebastea (Sivas) and 


the as yet unidentified localities of Larissa and Abara. 


Until his death in 1026 Senacherim held the imperial office 
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of strategos and the rank of magister. His former sub- 
jects continued to regard him as their ig 00 

As the position of king in Armenian society was 
merely that of the leading prince among the nobility 
(primus inter pares), att it follows that the nobility of 
Vaspurakan must have had the opportunity to veto the 
cession of the province. Instead, 14,000 of his subjects 
accompanied King Senacherim in the migration. Therefore, 
it appears that the decision to yield the kingdom did not 
merely represent the will of the king but was made in 


112 
common. 


The Armenian language sources provide no evidence 
that would suggest that Byzantine pressure played a sig- 
nificant role in eliciting the decision to surrender 
Vaspurakan in exchange for lands with the Empire. A state- 
ment of the soldier-writer Kekaumenos in his "Counsels and 
Narrations" (Strategikon) strengthens this impression. In 
the section in which he addresses toparchs--independent 
but nevertheless client princes of the Empire who held 
lands on its periphery--Kekaumenos advises: 


Witness the cautiousness of the Porphyrogenitos 
(Basil II] toward the foreigner although the 
Emperor was young then. I will tell you another 
[example], pious lord. Senacherim, who you know 
was the descendant of ancient kings, wished 


(ethelese)to give his land to the Emperor Basil 
the Porphvrogenitos so that he himself might 


become his subject (doulos). [Basil II], having 
accepted gladly the generous [gift], honored him 
aS magister and nothing more, although he was 
the descendant of ancient kings and himself a 


kuar 
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The undeniable implication of Kekaumenos' words is that 
Senacherim voluntarily surrendered his kingdom to the Byzan- 
tine Emperor. It would be pointless to cite Basil's treat- 
ment of Senacherim as an example if he had extracted the 
cession of Vaspurakan by force since the Emperor would have 
been free to act in any way he chose toward Senacherim in 
that case. Moreover, Kekaumenos would certainly have been 
aware of the forcible seizure of Vaspurakan. It must be 
remembered the Kekaumenos was of partially Ibero-Armenian 
background, and thus was presumably well-informed on recent 
Caucasian history; he also did not automatically identify 
with the Imperial viewpoint, as is seen throughout the text 
of the "Counsels and Narrations." 

In sum, there is no evidence that the Byzantines 
employed armed force to seize Vaspurakan. While the 
assumption that Senacherim willingly surrendered Vaspurakan 
may seem naive, it should be borne in mind that almost 
nothing is known about the internal conditions of the 
Vaspurakan kingdom in this period, still less about the 
situation in Azarbayjan from which the raids on Vaspurakan 
originated, and absolutely nothing about what policy goals 
appeared most pressing to Basil II after the conclusion of 
the Bulgarian war. On the other hand, five Armenian sour- 
ces plus Kekaumenos give the impression that King Senacherim 
without compulsion voluntarily surrendered the province 


of Vaspurakan. 
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In 1000 it would have appeared inconceivable that 
within half a century the Bagratid kingdom of Great Armenia 
or Ani would be incorporated into the Byzantine empire. 
In that year King Gagik I was so confident of his strength 
that he refused to tender his submission along with the 
rest of the Caucasian royalty to Basil II. As far as is 
known, he suffered no reprisals in consequence. The Bagra- 
tid kingdom flourished from the time Gagik I ascended its 
throne in 990 until his death between 1016 and 1020.11 mis 
brilliant reign may even have seen the temporary reincorpora- 
tion of Dvin, the longtime capital of one of the most power- 
ful Arab amirates, into the Bagratid state. H5 

Gagik's two sons, John-Smbat and Ashot IV, succeeded 
him as co-kings. This immediately gave rise to the problem 
of how Gagik's kingdom was to be divided. King Georgi I of 
Georgia, whose mediation was invited gave Ani and the 
surrounding cantons (Shirak) to John-Smbat and the (northern 
and eastern) part of the kingdom, bordering Georgia and 
116 

Unfortunately, the chronology of the preceding events 
can be established only in the loosest fashion. At some 
point both Basil II and Senacherim of Vaspurakan sent troops 
to Ashot IV to help him restore his position. The aid from 
Senacherim must have been given prior to 1022 as he left 
Vaspurakan permanently in the year 117 What Aristakes 
Lastiverts'i says about Byzantine assistance to Ashot is more 


difficult to place chronologically. According to him: 
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Ashot was surrounded by powerful neighbors 

who took many lands from him so that, finally, 
no longer able to bear it, he left his country 
and went to the court of the Roman Emperor. 

He was received with favor. He requested the 
help of troops with which he might return to 
his country. The Lord granted him success and 
he recovered numerous cantons and fortresses; 
he became more powerful than all his prede- 
cessors with the result that many nobles gave 
their possessions to him and submitted to him 


voluntarily.ll 


Aristakes inserts the story of Ashot's trip to Constan- 
tinople between the account of King Georgi's mediation 
and the narrative of events which took place in Armenia 
in Arm. E. 467/1018-1019, 468/1019-1020, and 470/1021-1022 
successively. If Aristakes is not confused, which is 
possible, it follows that Senacherim's aid to Ashot, 
Georgi's mediation between the two kings of Great Armenia, 
and the Byzantine aid to Ashot all took place as early as 
1017 or 1018. The convincing suggestion of K. N. Iuzbashian 
that King Gagik I died in 1016 or 1017 and not in 1020, as 
was previously believed, makes this reconsideration of the 
chronology possible. li? 

Very significant is the coincidence that Ashot IV 
received aid from both Senacherim of Vaspurakan and Basil 
II. This suggests that some community of interest existed 
prior to 1021 between the King of Vaspurakan and the Byzan- 
tine Emperor which led both to support Ashot IV. 

Probably, the Armenian dynasts of Great Armenia, 
eager to gain or regain greater independence once the 


firmhanded Gagik I had passed from the scene, became 
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restive upon the accession of his two young and inssbaedi 
enced successors who split the possessions of the deceased 
king between them. The Shaddadids of Ganja, who were 
establishing themselves in the area of Dvin, were also a 
threat to Ashot. %0 Therefore, it is conceivable that 
prior to 1021-1022, Ashot found himself pressed between a 
coalition of dynasts supporting his brother John-Smbat and 
the Shaddadids of Ganja. It is difficult to divine who 
else might be meant by Aristakes' references to "powerful 
neighbors." Matthew of Edessa, however, pictures Ashot as 
offensively-minded and forcing John-Smbat back to the gates 
of Ani itself. 17+ Matthew fails to clearly indicate the 
time to which his statement applies. Whatever the reality 
of the brothers' relative positions, Byzantine aid permit- 
ted Ashot to reestablish himself prior to 1022. Later he 
must have become considerably more powerful.  Matthew's 
information may apply to that period. 

Basil II's support for Ashot IV definitely indi- 
cates that prior to 1021-1022 the Byzantine Emperor was 
willing to intervene in the affairs of Great Armenia, but 
it is not clear for what purpose and to how great a 
degree. 17? King Senacherim may have supported Ashot IV as 
the strongest potential ally against the hostile Muslims to 
the east. 


During the winter of 1022 John-Smbat's representa- 


tive, the Armenia patriarch Peter Getadarj, visited the 
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Emperor Basil's winter camp at Trebizond. There he took 
part in the celebration of Epiphany on January 6, 1022. 
The Patriarch reputedly found great favor with Basil II. 
Nevertheless, before leaving Trebizond the Patriarch 
handed over a document containing a pledge on the part of 
King John-Smbat that after his death the Bagratid Kingdom 
of Great Armenia should become the possession of the Byzan- 
tine Emperor. The only explanatory comment which the nar- 
rator of this episode, Aristakes Lastiverts'i, offers is 
that John-Smbat's son had died prematurely and that the 
King had no other offspring .+77 
According to the Byzantine chronographer Skylitzes, 
John-Smbat had allied with Georgi I of Iberia in his war 
against Basil II. When Georgi fled deep into Georgia, 
Skylitzes states that John-Smbat became frightened and of 
his own will surrendered the keys of Ani to the Emperor. 
Basil II commissioned him magister and ruler of Great 
Armenia and Ani for iise 
John-Smbat's friendship with Georgi I may have been 
in counterpoise to Basil II's patronage of Ashot IV, who 
had apparently accepted Byzantine cliency in order to 
restore his position in Great Armenia. The support of 
Senacherim, who, as far as is known, always enjoyed friendly 
relations with Basil II, would have then rounded out the 
bloc. This would have conformed to Basil's policy else- 
where of depending on clients to insure the security of 


the Empire's borders. 
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The exact nature of the relation between the cession 
of the Kingdom of Vaspurakan and that of the Kingdom of 
Great Armenia (or Ani) is obscure. if it could be deter- 
mined which cession preceded the other, this might con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the causation.  Un- 
fortunately, not even the relative chronology is known. 

In any case, Basil II was satisfied to extract only the 
promise of cession from King John-Smbat. After the occu- 
pation of Vaspurakan the Kingdom of Great Armenia (Ani) 
enjoyed another quarter century of independence before its 
eventual annexation by Constantine IX Monomachos in 1045- 
1046. 

The final annexation of Armenian-inhabited terri- 
tory that took place during the reign of Basil II was that 
of the Muslim-ruled city of Archesh on the north shore of 
Lake Van. By the time of its annexation Byzantine terri- 
tory surrounded the city and citadel. The annexation of 
Archesh, which Constantine Porphyrogenitos had urged in 
950-952, was then only an afterthought when it at last 
occurred in 1024, 125 

Shortly before his death on December 12/15, 1025, 
Basil II allowed the Georgian prince Bagrat, the future 
Bagrat IV, who had passed three years in internment at 
Constantinople, to return to the court of his father 


Georgi I where he arrived after the Emperor's death. 126 
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Conclusion 

The historical sources are much less full for 
events during the second half of the reign of Basil II 
than for those in the first half. This circumstance pro- 
duces the impression that a durable stability prevailed 
in the eastern provinces of the Empire from 1000 to 1025. 
This, however, is probably a substantially accurate con- 
clusion and not merely a reflection of the disinterest 
manifested by the chroniclers in the events of tnis era. 

Basil II carried out a policy of conservatism and 
restraint toward the divided neighboring tribal dynasties 
of the Syro-Mesopotamian borderlands.  Quarrels for local 
power, perhaps,distracted the rulers of these minor Muslim 
States from the traditional Byzantine enemy, who, in any 
case, was too formidable to be directly challenged. There 
is no evidence of any contact between Byzantium and the 
Buyids between 1000-1025. 

Occasional periods of stress marked the otherwise 
friendly relations between Byzantium and the Fatimid 
Caliphate during the reign of al-Hakim. Open hostilities 
at times threatened to break out but never actually did. 
The Fatimids evidently intended to push north and east 
toward Baghdad while avoiding entanglement in an actual 
conflict with Byzantium. In pursuing this goal they were 
temporarily successful, but the rebellion of the Fatimid 


wali at Aleppo, “Aziz al-Dawla Fatik, which took place 
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probably in 1020 or 1021, left the Fatimids where they 

had been in 1000. Fatik's revolt, incidentally, was the 
only instance after the signature of the Byzantine-Fatimid 
treaty in which Basil II supported a rebel against the 
Fatimid caliph. 

After the death of al-Hakim in 1021, Aleppo drifted 
back into the Fatimid orbit. It is as noteworthy as it is 
perplexing that Basil II made no effort to coerce Fatik to 
remain a loyal Byzantine vassal although in 995 a similar 
Fatimid threat to Aleppo's independence had prompted the 
Emperor to make his famous seventeen day forced march 
across Anatolia to relieve the beleaguered city. This 
change probably reflected a decreased concern with the 
Fatimids as a threat to the Byzantine state. Basil II's 
restraint at this time underlines the essential quiescence 
of the policy he enjoined upon his governors at Antioch. 
Shortly before Basil's death the rebellion of Salih b. 
Mirdas of the Kilab tribe at Aleppo, which removed the 
city from Fatimid hegemony, demonstrated again the wisdom 
of his policy. 

What effect did al-Hakim's unusual personality have 
on the Byzantine attitude toward the Fatimids? Did they 
excuse his actions as a temporary aberration or did they 
regard him in the same light as any other holder of the 
Caliphal office? Whatever the true situation--and this is 


not at all clear-~al-Hakim's order to raze the Church of 
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the Holy Resurrection at Jerusalem and the other churches 
in the Fatimid caliphate as well as the pressures he put 
on Christians to convert to Islam did not incite the Byzan- 
tines to initiate hostilities although his vigorous anti- 
Christian actions may have contributed to Basil II's de- 
cision to prohibit trade and travel with the territories 

of the Fatimid caliphate.l?7 

The basic issue at conflict between the Fatimids 
and Byzantium was possession of Aleppo. To maintain the 
city's independence was the leitmotif of Byzantine policy 
in north Syria. This, for instance, was certainly the 
major reason behind the severing of trade and travel rela- 
tions with the territories of the Fatimid Caliphate. 

Basil II continued to protect the southeastern 
border of the Empire through the establishment of client 
relationships with the lesser Muslim dynasties. The clas- 
sic example of this policy in action was at Aleppo where 
Lu'lu', his son Mansur, Salih b. Mirdās, and CAziz al-Dawla 
Fatik all accepted Byzantine cliency at one time or another. 
Mumahhid al-Dawla, the Marwanid amir (387-401/997-1011) 
accepted Byzantine cliency as did the anonymous Muslim 
ruler of Fer in Azarbayjan. Although these are the only 
documented examples of such client relations, it can be 
assumed that this was a normal feature of Byzantine eastern 
policy during the reign of Basil II. 

While acceptance of Byzantine clientage gave minor 


dynasties such as the Hamdanids some security in maintaining 
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a measure of independence from Cairo or Baghdad, their 
Muslim subjects were violently hostile to any arrangement 
that exuded even a hint of eventual direct rule by 
Byzantium. 

In the final analysis a combination of Fatimid mili- 
tary weakness, Byzantine restraint, and hostility among 
ordinary Muslims to the prospect of Byzantine rule combined 
to prevent an alteration of the status quo in the Byzantine- 
Muslim borderlands, 1000-1025. 

Meanwhile, most of Armenia was being annexed to 
Byzantium. The newly-acquired Byzantine territories in- 
cluded the Kingdom of Vaspurakan and the Armenian territor- 
ies which had formerly belonged to David of Upper Tao. 
Basil II also extracted a document of cession from the 
Bagratid king of Great Armenia that was subsequnetly in- 
voked by Constantine IX Monomachos. Thus, between 1000 
and 1025 a giant step vas taken toward the liquidation of 
the independent Armenian states. 

It is evident that if the incorporation of Armenia 
represented the success of a longstanding annexationist 
policy, that facet of Byzantine policy was completely at 
odds with that toward the Syro-Mesopotamian Muslim dynas- 
ties. Basil II preferred to control the latter through the 
establishment of client relationships rather than by in- 
stituting direct Byzantine rule. 

In reality there was no Byzantine grand plan for 


the annexation of Armenia. The evidence reviewed in the 
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preceding chapter demonstrates that Byzantine policy toward 
Armenia in the period of the annexations was not actively 
expansionist. Both David of Upper Tao and the Bagratid 
king John-Smbat chose to seek personal forgiveness from 
Basil II by sacrificing the independence of their states 
after their own deaths. There is also some evidence that 

in both Upper Tao and Vaspurakan there was a substantial 
faction which favored unification with Byzantium among 

the nobility. Basil II certainly worked at forming pro- 
Byzantine parties in the Armenian states. His object in 
this, however, could as easily have been to obtain Armenian 
cooperation with Byzantine interests as to realize the 
ultimate annexation of the Armenian states. In no case 

was more than the mere threat of armed force necessary to 
bring about the cession of the state involved. In respect 
to the annexation of Vaspurakan, it is particularly obvious 
that the Byzantines did not use force to take possession 

of the province. Indeed, Byzantine relations with King 
Senacherim appear to have been cordial prior to winter, 
1021-1022. 

What Basil II sought was friendly governments in the 
states surrounding the Byzantine border. When he intervened 
in the Kingdom of Great Armenia to restore the position of 
the younger of King Gagik's two successors, Ashot IV cer- 
tainly had to pledge subservience and clientage to obtain 


aid. Byzantine intervention could have been directed 
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against either the neighboring Muslims or Ashot IV's 
brother John-Smbat, who was probably less favorably 
disposed than he toward Byzantium. 

The bulk of the Armenian population apparently did 
not feel the same grass-roots hostility as did the city 
populations in the Muslim border states at the prospect 
of direct Byzantine rule. No instances in which the pop- 
ulation of the Armenian towns revolted to prevent the in- 
corporation of Armenia into the Byzantine empire are 
known. Probably, Basil II's unusually favorable attitude 
toward the doctrinal and administrative independence of 
the Armenian Church was a significant factor in eliciting 
passive acceptance of Byzantine rule from the Armenian 
population. 

After King Gurgen of Iberia's invasion of Upper Tao 
and Basean in 1001, peace with the Georgian states pre- 
vailed until the death in 1014 of Bagrat III, during 
whose reign all Georgia was united for the first time. 

In 1014 or soon thereafter Georgi I, the son of Bagrat 
III, initiated hostilities against Byzantium. These con- 
tinued until 1022. King Georgi also collaborated with the 
Byzantines Phocas and Xiphias when they rebelled against 
the Emperor. Once relieved of the burden of the Bulgarian 
war, Basil II finally succeeded in imposing a peaceful 
attitude upon the Georgian king. This lasted until the 
death of the latter in 1027. Although the Georgian terri- 


tories which the Byzantine Emperor annexed were not 
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comparable in extent to the Armenian annexations, even 
those minor acquisitions occasioned bitter Georgian 
resistance. 

This in turn raises the question why the Byzantine 
Emperor carried out the annexation of two of the major 
States of Armenia and laid the foundation for the annexa- 
tion of Georgia. The explanation appears to lie in the 
fact that the internal political and social trends within 
Georgia at this time were toward greater, not less, unity. 
The Kingdom of Georgia was far less susceptible than the 
Armenian states to fissiparous pressures and penetration 
from outside. Thus, annexation of Georgia could have 
been effected only by military means in a rugged and 
unencouraging topography. 

In sum, there is no evidence that Basil II's 
Caucasian policy was aimed at the annexation of Georgia 
or opposed the unitary trend which led to the consolida- 
tion of the various territories of Georgia under the rule 


of one king. 


CONCLUSION TO PART III 
Byzantine eastern policy as it evolved between 1000 
and 1025 was the outgrowth of two earlier stages. During 
the first stage, which lasted from 976 to 990, Basil II 
was involved in a battle for control of the Byzantine 
governmental apparatus. Only a the end of this stage as 


a result of his victory over the rebel Phocas in 989 did 
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Basil II become capable of directing his own eastern policy. 
This brought immediate changes. The first was that Euro- 
pean goals thereafter took precedence over Asian ones. 
The Emperor's most cherished objective was the subjugation 
of Bulgaria. He discarded the expansionist policy in North 
Syria, which Nicephoros Phocas and John Tzimiskes had orig- 
inally championed. Most ominously for the future of Ar- 
menia, this period closed with David of Upper Tao's bequest 
to the Byzantine Emperor of the territories he ruled in 
reparation for the aid he had given to the rebel Bardas 
Phocas. 

Already between 975 and 990 the simultaneous exis- 
tence of two Muslim caliphates, the “abbasid and the Fatimid 
served to relieve the pressure against the Byzantine east- 
ern frontier as Muslim energies were diverted to the intra- 
mural quarrel between Baghdad and Cairo. This took prece- 
dence over the anti-Byzantine frontier war on the level of 
interstate politics although probably not in the public 
consciousness. 

In 983 the Fatimids became a Syrian power by firmly 
reannexing Damascus while Cadua al-Dawla, the greatest 
Buyid amir, died, leaving the dynasty without a strong 
chief who could unite the rest of the family under his 
leadership. 

The result was a continuation of the fragmentation 


and division of political power in the Syro-Mesopotamian 
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borderlands, which had begun in the 980's. This condition 
became irreversible in the 990's. This process took place 
against a background of permanent Fatimid preoccupation 
with the conquest of Iraq. Both circumstances helped to 
solidify the Byzantine position in the East. 

During the second stage, 990-1000, the main fea- 
tures of the eastern policy Basil II was to follow took 
shape. In this process the crucial year was 1000 when, with 
the death of David of Upper Tao, the occasion arrived for 
Basil II to make good on the cession promised in David's 
will. At roughly the same time the peace treaty with the 
Fatimids was concluded. It is difficult to overestimate 
the significance cf either event for subsequent Byzantine 
policy in the East. The incorporation of Upper Tao and its 
dependencies marked the advent of Byzantium as a Caucasian 
power. The treaty with the Fatimids allowed the Byzantines 
to almost ignore North Syria for the rest of Basil II's 
reign. 

From Abu al-MaCali's death in 992 until that of al- 
CAziz in 996 the Fatimids had campaigned tirelessly in 
North Syria. Al-CAziz's exit removed the specter of 6 
major war between Byzantium and the Fatimid caliphate. The 
inconclusive clashes during the second half of the decade 
seem to have convinced Basil II that a stable peace with 
the Fatimids was the most prudent Byzantine policy. In his 
Syrian campaign in 999 Basil II was successful in his ob- 


jective of forcing the Fatimids to sign a peace treaty. 
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Also in 1000 the Buyid senior amir Baha' al-Dawla 
transferred the Buyid capital from Baghdad to Shiraz, 
making the final and complete eclipse of Buyid influence 
in Iraq and Syria. The process of political fragmentation 
in syria and Upper Mesopotamia meanwhile continued unabated. 

Thus, by 1000 the goals that would characterize 
Basil II's eastern policy during the rest of his reign had 
emerged. They were, first, the precedence of the war in 
Bulgaria over all eastern matters; second, the neutraliza- 
tion of Fatimid pressure on North Syria and preservation 
of tne status quo in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia; and, 
third, the establishment of friendly relations, including 
recognition of the Emperor's sovereignty, with the lesser 
states surrounding Byzantium's eastern border from Hamdanid 
Aleppo to Abkhazia and Iberia. 

Obviously, the realization of the first tenet of 
Basil II's policy--the subjugation of Bulgaria--depended 
at least to some degree on the successful implementation 
of the second and third tenets--maintenance of peace with 
the Empire's Muslim neighbors and the establishment of 
friendly relations based on clientage with as many of the 
surrounding minor dynasties, whether Christian or Muslim, 
as possible. 

In Armenia it proved impossible to maintain mutually 
beneficial relations with the rulers of the major Armenian 


states because of a combination of internal and external 
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factors. These included the independence of the feudal 
nobility toward their rulers, the political division of 

the Armenian kingdoms, the small degree of political cen- 
tralization in the individual states, the continual danger 
of Muslim raids from Azarbayjan, and apathy on the part 

of the great nonaristocratic majority of the Armenian 
population to the danger of a Byzantine takeover. The in- 
corporation of the Armenian states into Byzantium rather 
than representing the successful conclusion to an aggres- 
sive Imperial policy of territorial aggrandizement was a 
consequence of the Byzantine failure to dominate the 
Armenian kingdoms indirectly. Although its attitude toward 
Armenia was not primarily expansionist, Byzantium was ob- 
viously not hostile--nor by virtue of its universalist 
ideology could it be--to opportunities for peaceful ex- 
pansion. In Caucasia, as elsewhere, the wholly understand- 
able desire for friendly and, if possible, dependent neigh- 
bors dominated Byzantine policy. Where this proved an un- 
realistic goal, annexation became the most acceptable 


alternative. 
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tion to Christian Caucasian History, I, The Formative 
Centuries IVth-VIIIth", Traditio, 15 (1959), 86: “Their 
pride, more particularly pride of birth, their memories of 
common origin--natural Ebenbürtigkeit--with the Crown and 
of their anterior status as sovereigns, made it impossible 
for the princes to regard the King of Armenia as anything 
more than a primus inter pares." Although there is no 
comparable study on this subject for the period which con- 
cerns us here, the same conception of kingship presumably 
was prevalent in eleverth century Vaspurakan. 


vm 


21. is interesting that the eighteenth century 
historian of Armenia, M. Chamchian, reached this same 
conclusion. In his History of Armenia, English trans., 
(Calcutta, 1827), II, 122, he wrote:  "[Senacherim] , on 
the issue of this short war, began to think of the predic- 
tion of St. Nierses, and sending for the chiefs of the 
country and his own relations, proposed to them to make 
over Vaspurakan to the emperor Basilius, and to solicit in 
its stead Sebastia with its dependencies. All consenting, 
the king sent his son David to Constantinople as ambassa- 
dor, to negotiate the exchange." 


H3sovety i Rasskazy Kekavmena, ed. G. G. Litavrin, 
(Moscow, 1972), 283. 


1i4,5kulian, Einverleibung, 54, gives 1018 for the 
date of the death of Gagik I. Tuzbashian, "K khronologii 
Gagika I Bagratuni", 197, favors either 1016 or 1017. The 
traditionally accepted date--1020--is that given by 
Chamchian, History of Armenia, II, 106-107, English trans- 
lation by J. Avdall. 


ll5.pwin", ET’, II, 680 (M. Canard). 


116,ristakes, Recit, 9-10. 


ll7Watthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 8-11. 
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1185 ristakes, Récit, 10-11; also Vardan Vardapet, 
Vseobshchaiia istoriia, 117. 


ll1?ruzbashian, "K khronologii Gagika I Bagratuni", 
198. See also fn. 114. 


l20canarā, "Dwin", EI’, II, 680, writes "The date 
of the Shaddadid capture of Dwin is without doubt 413/ 
1022. 


l2lMatthew of Edessa, Chronicle, 8-11. 


12?5asil II's support of Ashot IV does not necessar- 
ily demonstrate that, as Akulian, Einverleibung, 56, claims 
"This passage indicates [andeutet] the original intention 
of the Emperor Basil II to smash the strength of the country 
by supporting internal disorders. 


123, -istakes, Récit, 15-16. 


125 ylitzes, Synopsis, 435; according to Akulian, 
Einverleibung, 57-58, who used the second edition of the 
chronicle of Matthew of Edessa (Valarshapat, 1898), John- 


Smbat gave aid to Phocas and Xiphias. However, nowhere in 
the translation by Dostourian of the Chronicle of Matthew 
of Edessa is it said that Phocas did any more than call on 
John-Smbat and his brother for assistance (p. 59). 
Matthew, 57, says that John-Smbat resolved to hand over 
Ani and Kars (which he did not possess) to Basil "since he 
was a cowardly person." According to Vardan Vardapet, 
Vseobshchaiia istoriia, 117, John-Smbat forswore his king- 
dom because of pressure from the Iberian kingdom. 


125yahya, CSCO, 244, places the fall of Archesh in 
415/March 15, 1024-March 3, 1025. 

126415toire de la Géorgie, I, 309-310; Aristakes, 
Recit, 25; Yahya, CSCO, 250. 

127 


See above Chapter 6 in the discussion of causa- 
tion. 
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Chronicler 
Al-Antaki: see 
Yahya b. Sa°id 
Al-“azimi, 
Muhammad b. “Ali 


Al-Dhahabi, 
Shams al-Din 


Eutychios (Said b. 
Bitriq) 
Al-Hamadhani, Muhammad 


b. “Abd al-Malik 


Al-Hamawi, Muhammad 


b. “Ali 


Ibn al-“Adim, 
Kamal al-Din 
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Reference List of Arabic Chroniclers Consulted 


Dates 


483-556+/1090-116:.+ 


673-748/1274-1348 


263-328/877-940 


d. 521/1127 


d. 735-739/1334-1339 


588-660/1192-1262 


Titles 


Mukhtasar Ta'ríkh al-"Azimi 
Ta'rikh al-Islam 

Nazm al-Jawhar 

Takmila Ta'rikh al-Tabari 
Al-Ta'rikh al-Mansuri 


Zubdat al-Halab min 
Ta'rikh Halab 


Contemporaneity 
with the 
"Continuation" 


(938-1034) 


throughout 


throughout 


-326/938 


-357/968 


throughout 


throughout 


Ibn al-Azraq, Ahmad b. 


Yusuf 


Ibn al-Dawadari, Abu 
Bakr b. “Abdallah 


Ibn al-“Ibri (Bar 


Heb raeus) 


Ibn al-Jawzi, “Abd 


al-Rahman 


Ibn Muyassar, Muhammad 


b. Yusuf 


Ibn al-Qalanisi, Hamza 


b. Asad 
Ibn Sa^id, “Ali b. 
Musa 


Ibn al-Sayrafi, Yahya 
b. Muhammad 


Ibn Zafir, Jamal al-Din 


510-572/1116-1176 
completed chronicle 
736/1335 

1225-1286 


510-597/1116-1200 


628-677/1231-1278 


465-555/1073-1160 
610-685/1213-1286 
463-542/1071-1147 


567—613/1175-1216 


Ta'rikh al-Fariqi 


Kanz al-Durar wa Jami? 


al-Ghurar 


Mukhtasar Ta'rikh al- 


Duwal 


Al-Muntazam fi Ta'rikh al- 


Muluk w'al-Umam 


Akhbar Misr 
Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashq 
Kitab al-Mugrib fi Hula 


al-Magrib 


Kitab al-Ishara ila man 


" nala al-Wizara 


Akhbar al-Duwal al-Munqati"a 


throughout 


throughout 


throughout 


throughout 


extant for 362-365/ 
971-976; 381-387/ 
991-997 


throughout 


-358/969 


throughout 


throughout 


OV 
O 
co 


Ibn Taghribirdi, Abu 


al-Mahasin 


Ibn Zulaq, al-Hasan 


b. Ibrahim 
Al-Kindi, Muhammad 
b. Yusuf 


Al-Maqrizi, Ahmad 


b. “AlI 


Al-Mas°udi, ČALI 


b. al-Husayn 


Michael of Tinnis 


Miskawayh, Ahmad b. 


Muhammad 


Al-Musabbihi, Muhammad 


b. Abi'l-Qasim 


Al-Rudhrawari, Abu 
Shuja^ Muhammad 


812-874/1409-1470 


306-387/919-997 


283-360/896-971 


766-845/1364-1422 


d. before 345/946 


after 1051 


320/325-421/923/ 


926-1030 


366-420/977-1029 


437-488/1045-1095 


Al-Nujum al-Zahira 


Sirat al-Mu' izz, etc. 


Kitab CUnara' Misr 


Ittif*az al-Hunafa; 
al-Khitat 


Muruj al-Dhahab 


Continuator of Sawirus 


b. al-Muqaffa^ 


Tajarib al-Umam 


Akhbar Misr 


Dhayl Tajarib al-Umam 


throughout 


-365/975? Possi- 
bly to 386/996 


—335/946 (continued 


to 362/972) 


throughout 


completed in 336/ 


947-948 


938 (?)-1034 


-369/979 


-419/1028 


369-389 /979-999 
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Sawirus b. al-Muqaffa^ 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi 


Al-Shimshati, “Ali 


b. Muhammad 
Thabit b. Sinan 


Yahya b. Sa^id al- 
Antaki 


d. 979-1003 


581/582-654/1185/ 
1186-1256 


unknown 


-365/976 


c. 370-c. 458/ 
c. 9804—c. 1066 


Ta'rikh Bitarikat al- 
Kanisat al-Misriyya 


Mir'at al-Zaman 


Akhbar al-Sham (?) 


Ta'rikh 


Dhayl Nazm ai-Jawhar 


originator of the 


history 


thr cughout 


-394/1004 


-363(5?)/974(6?) 


326-425/938-1034 
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ARABIC GLOSSARY 


c 


ahd an agreement 

ahl al-dhimma free non-Muslim subjects (coll. of 
dhimmi) 

aman protection, safety, safe conduct, quarter 

amir (amir) prince 

awqaf pl. of waqf 

Cayyarun B vagabonds, rabble 

aai religious propagandist, missionary 

da^i al-du^at chief da^i 

dar al-°ilm place of learning, literally, palace of 
knowledge 

da^wa mission, literally, call; propaganda 

dGhayi continuation 

dhimmi free non-Muslim subject 

dinar the standard gold coin 

dirham  - the standard silver coin 

diwan administrative bureau, ministry 

du^àt pl. of da^i 

ghazi raider 

ghilman pl. of ghulam 

ghulam a slave servant, often used in military 


elapioyment 
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hadith 


hajib 
hawanit 
imam (imam) 
iqta^ 
jabal 
jihad 


jízya 


ibn 
(abbrev.: b.) 


isnad 


kharaj 


laqab 
madhhab 
maghariba 
maghribi 


mahdi 


malinkhuliya 
mamluk 
mashariqa 


mashriqi 


mukhtasar 


mukus 
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the Muslim science of the Prophet's 
deeds, statements, and silent approval 


chamberlain 

pl. shops, esp. wineshops 

supreme leader of the Muslim community 
feudal estate 

mountain, mountains, hills 

the Holy War 


poll tax levied on ahl al-dhimma; some- 
times used interchangeably with 


kharaj 


son (of someone) 


a chain of authorities 


land tax; sometimes used interchangeably 
with jizya 


an honorific title 

doctrine, movement, school 

pl. of maghribi 

one from the Magrib; north African 


"the guided one" whose coming will 
announce the end of the worid 


a melancholy 
a slave (often in military employment) 
pl. of mashriqi 


an Fasterner, including Turks, Daylamites, 
etc. 


abridgement 


excise taxes 


mulukhiyya 


nisba 


qadi 

qa'id al-quwwad 
ga'im 

qasida 

rusum 


thughur 


sira 
=C 
Shi'a 


Shi^i 


Sunna 


Sunni (Sunni) 
tadhkira 


ta'rikh 
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a vegetable popular in Egypt 


adjective expressing place of origin 
or tribal affiliation 


judge 

commander in chief 

in Fatimid theology the final imam 

type of Arabic poem 

unjust taxes 

zone of fortresses built against the 
Byzantines in the Syrian and Mesopo- 
tamian marches 


a biography 


the party of CAli, the Prophet's son- 
in-law 


an adherent of the Shi°a 


the record of the Prophet's deeds, ut- 
terances, and tacit approval 


one who follows the Sunna 
report 

history 

the community of Muslim 

a minister 

governor 

heir apparent, crown prince 
religious endowment 


sovereignty, government, administrative 
jurisdiction under a wail 


peers 
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